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A  Cluster  Randomized  Trial  of  the  Social  Skills  Improvement 
System-Class  wide  Intervention  Program  (SSIS-CIP)  in  First  Grade 

James  Clyde  DiPerna,  Puiwa  Lei,  Weiyi  Cheng,  Susan  Crandall  Hart,  and  Jillian  Bellinger 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  a  universal  social  skills  program,  the  Social 
Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program  (SSIS-CIP;  Elliott  &  Gresham,  2007),  for 
students  in  first  grade.  Classrooms  from  6  elementary  schools  were  randomly  assigned  to  treatment  or 
business-as-usual  control  conditions.  Teachers  assigned  to  the  treatment  condition  implemented  the 
SSIS-CIP  over  a  12-week  period.  Students’  social  skills,  problem  behaviors,  and  approaches  to  learning 
were  assessed  via  teacher  ratings  and  direct  observations  of  classroom  behavior.  In  addition,  their  early 
literacy  and  numeracy  skills  were  measured  via  computer-adaptive  standardized  tests.  SSIS-CIP  partic¬ 
ipation  yielded  small  positive  effects  in  students’  social  skills  (particularly  empathy  and  social  engage¬ 
ment)  and  approaches  to  learning  (academic  motivation  and  engagement).  Students’  problem  behaviors 
and  academic  skills,  however,  were  unaffected  by  SSIS-CIP  exposure. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  student  outcomes  associated  with  a  classroom  social  skills 
program,  the  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program  (SSIS-CIP;  Elliott 
&  Gresham,  2007).  Participation  in  the  SSIS-CIP  yielded  small  positive  effects  in  first  grade 
students’  empathy,  social  engagement,  academic  motivation,  and  academic  engagement.  Students’ 
problem  behaviors  and  academic  skills,  however,  were  unaffected  by  SSIS-CIP  exposure.  Although 
some  outcomes  were  similar  to  an  earlier  study  of  the  SSIS-CIP  in  second  grade  classrooms,  the  first 
grade  findings  were  consistently  smaller  in  magnitude.  If  these  findings  are  replicated  in  future 
studies,  educators  and  administrators  contemplating  adoption  of  the  SSIS-CIP  should  consider 
prioritizing  second  grade  for  implementation  of  the  program  within  the  primary  grades. 


Keywords:  SSIS-CIP,  social  skills,  approaches  to  learning,  social  emotional  learning,  cluster  randomized  trial 
Supplemental  materials:  http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/edu0000191.supp 


The  development  of  social-emotional  competence  is  critical  for 
young  children’s  later  success  and  well-being.  Researchers  have 
identified  a  number  of  key  social-emotional  skills  within  the 
school  setting  such  as  maintaining  positive  relationships  with  peers 
and  adults,  social  problem  solving,  effectively  communicating 
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emotions,  listening,  and  being  attentive  (Ashdown  &  Bernard, 
2012;  DiPerna,  Volpe,  &  Elliott,  2005;  Shonkoff  &  Philips,  2000). 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  60%  of  children 
enter  school  with  the  cognitive  skills  needed  to  be  successful,  but 
only  40%  have  the  social-emotional  skills  to  succeed  (Ashdown  & 
Bernard,  2012).  Evidence-based  universal  interventions  focused 
on  social,  emotional,  and  academic  competence  represent  a  prom¬ 
ising  approach  to  promoting  positive  youth  development  (Brad¬ 
shaw,  Zmuda,  Kellam,  &  Ialongo,  2009).  Fostering  students’ 
social-emotional  learning  (SEL)  using  such  approaches  has  been 
shown  to  improve  both  social  and  academic  outcomes  (Ashdown 
&  Bernard,  2012). 

There  is  a  substantive  body  of  research  linking  the  development 
of  social — emotional  competence  with  school  success  (Blair  & 
Raver,  2015;  Denham  et  al.,  2003;  Miles  &  Stipek,  2006;  Wentzel 
&  Asher,  1995).  Within  the  classroom,  positive  social-emotional 
skills  enable  children  to  develop  constructive  relationships  with 
teachers  and  peers,  accompanied  by  foundational  learning-related 
attitudes  and  behaviors  that  allow  them  to  become  engaged  in  the 
many  new  tasks  put  before  them  (Denham,  Way,  Kalb,  Warren- 
Khot,  &  Bassett,  2013).  Children  who  demonstrate  behavior  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  classroom  expectations,  engage  with  in- 
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struction,  and  persist  with  learning  tasks  exhibit  higher  levels  of 
achievement  in  school  (McClelland,  Acock,  &  Morrison,  2006). 
Conversely,  attention  problems  undermine  effective  learning  and 
contribute  to  off-task  behavior  and  reduced  achievement  (Hughes 
&  Kwok,  2006).  As  such,  social  and  behavioral  competencies  may 
be  as  important  for  children’s  later  success  as  their  early  cognitive 
skills  (Bub,  2009;  Heckman,  2006). 

Universal  SEL  and  Students’  Social,  Emotional,  and 
Academic  Development 

Universal  intervention  programs  implemented  within  a  class¬ 
room  can  complement  academic  instruction  to  promote  children’s 
social,  emotional,  cognitive,  and  academic  skill  development 
(Blair  &  Raver,  2015;  Greenberg,  Domitrovich,  &  Bumbarger, 
2001;  Linares  et  al.,  2005).  For  example,  Bierman  et  al.  (2008) 
implemented  a  social-emotional  and  literacy  intervention  in  Head 
Start  classrooms  that  yielded  moderate  effects  on  students’  literacy 
skills  and  social  cognitions.  Similarly,  the  Positive  Action  program 
(Flay,  Allred,  &  Ordway,  2001)  has  demonstrated  positive  effects 
on  students’  behavior,  school  involvement,  and  achievement  (Flay 
&  Allred,  2003).  With  regard  to  long-term  positive  outcomes, 
implementation  of  the  Good  Behavior  Game  (Barrish,  Saunders,  & 
Wolf,  1969)  and  an  enhanced  academic  curriculum  in  first  grade 
resulted  in  higher  scores  on  standardized  achievement  tests  in 
twelfth  grade,  higher  rates  of  high  school  graduation,  and  higher 
rates  of  college  attendance  (Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009). 

Beyond  these  studies  of  individual  programs,  there  have  been 
several  meta-analyses  of  outcomes  associated  with  SEL  programs 
during  the  past  decade.  Nelson,  Westhues,  and  MacLeod  (2003) 
completed  a  meta-analysis  of  34  universal  SEL  programs  and 
reported  small-to-moderate  positive  effects  on  K-8  students’  cog¬ 
nitive  development,  social-emotional  behavior,  and  parent-family 
wellness.  More  recent  meta-analyses  have  provided  support  for  the 
effectiveness  of  universal  SEL  programs  for  students  as  well.  For 
example,  January,  Casey,  and  Paulson  (2011)  reported  a  small 
mean  overall  effect  of  classwide  social  skills  interventions  with  a 
wide  range  of  effects  reported  across  studies.  In  a  broader  meta¬ 
analysis  of  213  school-based,  universal  SEL  programs,  Durlak, 
Weissberg,  Dymnicki,  Taylor,  and  Schellinger  (2011)  reported 
small-to-moderate  effects  on  students’  positive  social  behavior  in 
daily  situations,  as  rated  by  students,  teachers,  parents,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  observers.  The  study  also  reported  larger  mean  effects  for 
students’  social-emotional  skill  performance,  which  included  skills 
assessed  via  hypothetical  scenarios,  test  situations,  or  structured 
tasks  but  did  not  include  teacher  ratings  of  students’  behaviors  in 
daily  classroom  settings.  Finally,  Durlak  et  al.  (2011)  also  reported 
positive  effects  relative  to  students’  academic  performance,  emo¬ 
tional  distress,  and  conduct  problems. 

SEL  Programs  and  the  Primary  Grades 

As  children  move  through  the  primary  grades,  they  are  estab¬ 
lishing  key  social-emotional  (e.g.,  self-regulation,  peer  relation¬ 
ships)  and  academic  (e.g.,  letter  naming,  vocabulary  skills)  com¬ 
petencies  necessary  for  later  school  success  (Blair  &  Raver,  2015; 
Early,  Pianta,  &  Cox,  1999).  As  such,  universal  programs  incor¬ 
porating  evidence-based  instruction  and  learning  activities  charac¬ 
terized  by  systemic,  direct,  intentional  instruction  are  critical  for 


supporting  children’s  social,  emotional,  and  educational  outcomes 
during  this  critical  developmental  period  (Bub,  2009;  Durlak, 
Weissberg,  &  Pachan,  2010;  Nelson  et  al.,  2003).  The  Social  Skills 
Improvement  System-Classwide  Intervention  Program  (SSIS-CIP; 
Elliott  &  Gresham,  2007)  is  a  universal  program  developed  for  use 
within  the  general  education  classroom,  and  the  program  utilizes 
instructional  strategies  (e.g.,  reinforcement,  modeling,  role- 
playing,  and  problem-solving)  grounded  in  several  established 
theories  of  student  learning  (e.g.,  operant,  social  learning).  The 
curriculum  includes  10  instructional  units  targeting  social- 
emotional  skills.  Each  unit  targets  one  specific  skill  (e.g.,  listening 
to  others,  asking  for  help,  and  getting  along  with  others)  and 
includes  three  brief  lessons.  Across  the  10  skill  units,  five  focus  on 
cooperation  skills,  two  feature  self-control  skills,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  units  focus  on  assertion,  responsibility,  and  empathy. 
(Additional  details  regarding  the  SSIS-CIP  are  provided  in  the 
Method  section.) 

Because  the  SSIS-CIP  targets  self-regulatory  behaviors  that 
have  been  shown  to  complement  and  enhance  learning  in  class¬ 
room  settings  (e.g.,  Blair  &  Raver,  2015),  its  underlying  theory  of 
change  postulates  proximal,  medial,  and  distal  student  outcomes 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  program.  Specifically,  proximal 
outcomes  include  improvement  in  the  social  and  emotional  skills 
explicitly  taught  within  the  SSIS-CIP  curriculum.  Medial  out¬ 
comes  consist  of  improvements  in  students’  approaches  to  learning 
(academic  motivation  and  engagement)  and  reductions  in  prob¬ 
lematic  classroom  behaviors  (e.g.,  acting  out,  inattention).  Distal 
outcomes  are  positive  changes  in  academic  skills.  The  SSIS-CIP 
theory  of  change  is  not  only  grounded  in  theoretical  models  linking 
student  behavior,  approaches  to  learning,  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  DiPema  et  al.,  2005)  but  also  consistent  with  the  SEL 
outcomes  framework  specified  by  the  Collaborative  for  Academic, 
Social,  and  Emotional  Learning  (2016). 

Two  other  popular  universal  SEL  programs  that,  like  SSIS-CIP, 
focus  on  the  promotion  of  social  skills  and  academic  readiness 
behaviors  in  young  children  are  The  Incredible  Years  Classroom 
Dinosaur  Social  Skills  and  Problem-Solving  Curriculum  (IYCD; 
Webster-Stratton  &  Reid,  2004)  and  Second  Step  (Committee  for 
Children,  1992).  An  adaptation  of  a  popular  small-group  clinic- 
based  intervention,  IYCD  is  designed  for  students  ages  3-8;  Sec¬ 
ond  Step  and  SSIS-CIP  are  available  in  versions  from  preschool  to 
early  adolescence.  Though  all  three  curricula  have  secondary  aims 
of  reducing  problem  behaviors,  they  approach  SEL  through  dif¬ 
ferent  curricular  foci.  IYCDs  approach  is  broad,  including  lessons 
in  anger  management,  problem  solving,  emotion  language,  and 
friendship  skills,  while  Second  Step  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
sell-regulation,  empathy,  and  problem-solving.  In  contrast,  SSIS- 
CIP’ s  curriculum  focuses  on  specific  discrete  social  skills  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  teachers  as  critical  for 
classroom  success  (Elliott  &  Gresham,  2007).  All  three  programs 
are  designed  to  be  taught  by  general  education  teachers  using  a 
variety  of  instructional  strategies  including  direct  instruction,  mod¬ 
eling,  and  role  play.  IYCD  requires  the  most  instructional  time  to 
complete  (60  lessons  of  approximately  35-40  min  each),  while  the 
early  elementary  versions  of  Second  Step  (22  lessons,  25-40  min 
each)  and  SSIS-CIP  (30  lessons,  20-25  min  each)  are  less  time¬ 
intensive. 

Several  randomized  trials  have  been  published  to  date  examin¬ 
ing  the  efficacy  of  these  three  early  elementary  programs.  With 
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regard  to  IYCD,  Webster-Stratton,  Jamila  Reid,  and  Stoolmiller 
(2008)  reported  significant  improvements  in  students’  (preschool  - 
Grade  1)  emotional  self-regulation  skills,  social  competence,  and 
conduct  problems  based  on  ratings  by  independent  observers. 
Results  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  differential  effectiveness;  spe¬ 
cifically,  students  from  classrooms  with  the  most  initial  risk  (i.e., 
lower  school  readiness  skills  and  higher  conduct  problems  at 
baseline)  benefited  most  from  the  intervention  (Webster-Stratton 
et  al.,  2008).  Furthermore,  IYCD  was  associated  with  statistically 
significant  increases  in  preschool  students’  appropriate  behavior, 
interest,  and  enthusiasm  based  on  postobservation  ratings  of 
whole-class  behavior  (Baker-Henningham,  Walker,  Powell,  & 
Gardner,  2009).  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  both  of  these  trials 
IYCD  was  implemented  in  conjunction  with  the  Incredible  Years 
teacher  training  program,  so  the  observed  outcomes  reflect  the 
cumulative  effects  of  both  approaches. 

Results  from  two  randomized  controlled  trials  indicate  mixed 
support  for  Second  Step’s  efficacy  in  early  elementary  classrooms, 
with  outcomes  varying  across  measurement  methods  (i.e.,  behav¬ 
ior  ratings  vs.  direct  observation).  Grossman  et  al  (1997)  found  no 
significant  differences  for  parent  and  teacher  behavior  ratings  for 
second-  and  third-grade  students  assigned  to  intervention  and 
control  conditions,  but  reported  significant  decreases  in  observed 
physical  aggression  and  increases  in  neutral/prosocial  behavior  for 
the  Second  Step  group.  In  a  large  trial  involving  students  in 
kindergarten  through  second  grade  (Low,  Cook,  Smolkowski,  & 
Buntain-Ricklefs,  2015),  Second  Step  yielded  marginally  signifi¬ 
cant  small  main  effects  in  reducing  behavior  problems,  increasing 
social-emotional  skills,  and  improving  skills  for  learning.  How¬ 
ever,  moderation  analyses  indicated  that  effects  varied  by  pretest 
scores.  Specifically,  students  exhibiting  more  severe  problem  be¬ 
haviors  or  lower  levels  of  social-emotional  skills  at  pretest  dem¬ 
onstrated  larger  positive  gains  from  Second  Step  participation  than 
their  peers  with  moderate  or  higher  levels  of  initial  skills  (Low  et 
al.,  2015). 

Efficacy  of  the  SSIS-CIP  has  been  tested  in  one  randomized 
trial  to  date  (DiPerna,  Lei,  Bellinger,  &  Cheng,  2015,  2016). 
This  trial  included  432  second-grade  students,  38  classrooms, 
and  multiple  outcome  measures  (including  teacher  report  and 
direct  observation)  consistent  with  the  SSIS-CIP  theory  of 
change.  Results  indicated  that  second-grade  students  demon¬ 
strated  greater  gains  in  teacher  ratings  of  overall  social  skills, 
communication,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  empathy  upon 
completion  of  the  SSIS-CIP  (Early  Elementary  Level)  than 
students  who  were  not  exposed  to  the  program  (DiPerna  et  al., 
2015).  Although  students  in  SSIS-CIP  classrooms  demonstrated 
fewer  withdrawn  behaviors,  other  internalizing  and  externaliz¬ 
ing  behaviors  did  not  demonstrate  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  addition,  students  exposed  to  the  SSIS-CIP  dem¬ 
onstrated  improvement  in  their  academic  motivation  and 
engagement  relative  to  their  peers  in  nonimplementing  (control) 
classrooms  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2016).  Improvement  in  academic 
skills  relative  to  peers,  however,  was  only  observed  in  mathe¬ 
matics  for  students  receiving  supplemental  (Title  1)  services. 
Similar  to  the  Webster-Stratton  et  al.  (2008)  study  of  IYCD  and 
Low  et  al.  (2015)  study  of  Second  Step,  the  impact  of  the 
SSIS-CIP  was  moderated  by  pretest  skill  level  with  students 
demonstrating  lower  skills  at  pretest  (social  skills,  academic 


motivation,  and  engagement)  benefitting  most  from  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Purpose,  Rationale,  and  Hypotheses 

Although  the  SSIS-CIP  Early  Elementary  Level  curriculum  was 
developed  for  Grades  1-3  and  is  being  implemented  in  elementary 
schools  across  the  United  States,  there  has  only  been  one  study  of 
its  efficacy  to  date.  In  addition,  this  study  focused  solely  on 
students  in  second  grade,  and  outcomes  may  not  generalize  to 
younger  students  as  a  result  of  age-related  differences  in  social  and 
cognitive  functioning.  Given  the  importance  (as  well  as  paucity)  of 
systematic  replication  in  educational  and  psychological  science 
(e.g.,  Makel  &  Plucker,  2014;  Makel,  Plucker,  &  Hegarty,  2012), 
the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  the 
SSIS-CIP  in  first  grade  classrooms.  Specifically,  we  tested  hypoth¬ 
eses  informed  by  the  SSIS-CIP  theory  of  change,  initial  efficacy 
trial  in  second  grade,  and  results  of  studies  of  other  universal 
programs  in  the  primary  grades  (Webster-Stratton  et  al.,  2008; 
Low  et  al.,  2015).  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  children  in  class¬ 
rooms  implementing  the  SSIS-CIP  demonstrate  improved  social 
skills  compared  to  children  in  nonimplementing  (business-as- 
usual)  control  classrooms.  Second,  children  in  the  SSIS-CIP  con¬ 
dition  were  expected  to  demonstrate  fewer  problem  behaviors  than 
their  peers  in  control  classrooms.  The  third  hypothesis  was  that 
children  exposed  to  the  SSIS-CIP  demonstrate  improved  ap¬ 
proaches  to  learning,  and  the  fourth  hypothesis  was  that  SSIS-CIP 
students  demonstrate  improved  academic  skills  relative  to  their 
peers.  Finally,  given  the  findings  of  the  Grade  2  trial  as  well  as 
Low  et  al.’s  (2015)  Second  Step  efficacy  trial,  we  examined  if 
SSIS-CIP  effects  with  first  grade  students  are  moderated  by  their 
initial  skill  level  in  the  target  outcome  variable  (individually  or  at 
the  class  level.). 

Method 

Participants 

Participating  classrooms  were  drawn  from  six  elementary 
schools  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States.  All  first 
grade  teachers  in  these  six  schools  ( N  =  61)  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  study;  however,  two  teachers  were  unable  to 
participate  because  of  extended  absences  resulting  from  medical  or 
family  leave.  As  such,  the  total  number  of  participating  classrooms 
at  the  beginning  of  data  collection  was  59  (see  Figure  1).  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  these  classrooms  were  from  four  schools  in  a  small 
urban  school  district,  and  the  remaining  classrooms  were  from  two 
elementary  schools  in  a  small  rural  district.  Most  of  the  classroom 
teachers  reported  extensive  classroom  experience  (M  =  21.81 
years,  SD  =  9.50),  and  all  were  White  and  female. 

All  students  from  each  participating  classroom  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  data  collection  associated  with  the  efficacy  trial, 
and  approximately  56%  ( N  =  766)  received  parental  consent  (see 
Figure  1).  Thirty  of  the  participating  students  (3.9%)  moved  before 
posttest  data  were  collected,  and  17  of  these  students  were  in  the 
SSIS-CIP  condition.  An  additional  40  students  (5.2%  of  the  initial 
participating  student  sample)  were  excluded  from  the  final  analy¬ 
ses  because  of  missing  data,  and  32  of  these  students  were  from 
two  classrooms  where  participating  teachers  were  unable  to  com- 
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Figure  1.  Participant  flowchart. 


plete  the  final  round  of  data  measures  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  the  analyzed  participant  sample 
(see  Table  1)  were  consistent  with  the  first  grade  student  popula- 

Table  1 


Student  Demographic  Characteristics  by  Treatment  Condition 


Variable 

SSIS-CIP 
(N  =  341) 

Control 
(N  =  355) 

Age  (in  years) 

6.29  (.42) 

6.30  (.43) 

Male 

51.61 

54.93 

White 

72.43 

67.89 

Black/African  American 

21.54 

26.07 

Hawaiian-Pacific 

.90 

0 

Asian 

4.42 

5.28 

Hispanic  or  Latino 

9.21 

9.51 

Other  race 

5.36 

3.09 

English  as  primary  language 

94.72 

93.52 

Special  education 

4.40 

7.89 

Supplemental  services 

26.98 

28.45 

Repeating  first  grade 

1.50 

2.30 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Inter¬ 
vention  Program.  Mean  (SD)  are  reported  for  Age  and  percentage  is 
reported  for  all  other  variables.  There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  (p  <  .05)  on  any  of  the  demographic  variables. 


tion  across  the  participating  elementary  schools.  The  mean  age  of 
the  overall  student  sample  was  6.29  years,  and  about  half  of 
students  were  male  (53.3%).  The  racial  composition  of  the  student 
sample  included  White  (70.1%)  Black/ African  American  (24%), 
Hawaiian-Pacific  (0.4%),  and  Asian  (4.9%),  and  approximately 
9.4%  of  students  also  identified  as  Hispanic  or  Latino.  A  majority 
of  students  (94.1%)  spoke  English  as  their  primary  language. 
Students  receiving  special  education  services  (via  an  Individual¬ 
ized  Education  Program)  comprised  6.2%  of  the  total  sample, 
while  27.7%  of  students  received  academic  support  through  sup¬ 
plemental  services  (i.e.,  Title  1).  A  small  number  of  students 
( 1 .9%)  were  repeating  first  grade  while  enrolled  in  the  study.  None 
of  the  slight  observed  differences  across  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  the  SSIS-CIP  and  control  subsamples  were  statistically 
significant.  All  student  and  teacher  participants  were  treated  in 
accord  with  the  ethical  principles  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association. 

Measures 

The  measures  used  to  assess  the  primary  student  outcomes  of 
interest  (social  skills,  problem  behavior,  approaches  to  learning, 
and  academic  skills)  were  identical  to  those  used  in  the  Grade  2 
efficacy  trial  (DiPema  et  al.,  2015,  2016).  Specifically,  partici- 
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pants  social  skills  and  problem  behaviors  were  measured  via 
teacher  ratings  on  the  Social  Skills  Improvement  Rating  Scales- 
Teacher  Form  (SSIS-RST;  Gresham  &  Elliott,  2008)  and  direct 
observations  using  the  Cooperative  Learning  Observation  Code  for 
Kids  (CLOCK;  Volpe  &  DiPema,  2010).  Participants’  approaches 
to  learning  (academic  motivation  and  engagement)  were  measured 
via  teacher  ratings  on  the  Academic  Competence  Evaluation 
Scales  (ACES;  DiPema  &  Elliott,  2000)  and  direct  observation  on 
the  CLOCK.  Students’  academic  skills  were  assessed  via  the 
STAR  Reading  and  Math  computerized  adaptive  tests  (Renais¬ 
sance  Learning,  2009,  2010).  Finally,  the  Classroom  Assessment 
Scoring  System  (CLASS;  Pianta,  La  Paro,  &  Hamre,  2008)  was 
used  to  assess  the  instructional  environment  in  each  participating 
classroom  before  SSIS-CIP  implementation. 

Social  skills  and  problem  behavior.  The  SSIS-RST 
(Gresham  &  Elliott,  2008)  was  used  to  obtain  teachers’  perspec¬ 
tives  of  their  students’  social  skills  and  problem  behaviors  in  the 
classroom  setting.  The  SSIS-RST  Social  Skills  scale  includes  46 
items,  seven  subscales  (Communication,  Cooperation,  Assertion, 
Responsibility,  Empathy,  Engagement,  and  Self-Control),  and  a 
total  composite.  The  Problem  Behaviors  Scale  includes  24  items 
across  five  subscales  (Externalizing,  Bullying,  Hyperactive- 
Inattentive,  Internalizing,  and  Autistic  Behavior);  however,  the 
Autistic  Behavior  subscale  was  not  analyzed  in  the  current  study. 
Teachers  rate  each  item  on  the  Social  Skills  and  Problem  Behav¬ 
iors  scales  using  a  4-point  format  ranging  from  never  to  almost 
always.  Psychometric  evidence  for  SSIS-RST  scores  is  consistent 
with  its  intended  purpose  (Gresham  &  Elliott,  2008),  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  indices  (a  =  .88 -.98)  in  the  current  sample  are  strong  (see 
Table  2). 


The  CLOCK  (Volpe  &  DiPerna,  2010)  is  a  structured  observa¬ 
tion  protocol  that  was  used  to  facilitate  independent  direct  obser¬ 
vations  of  student  social  and  problem  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
Specifically,  the  CLOCK  category  of  Positive  Social  reflects  any 
social  behavior  that  is  permitted  during  the  observation  interval, 
and  Interference  measures  student  problem  behaviors  that  distract 
others  or  disrupt  the  functioning  of  the  classroom.  Each  of  these 
behaviors  is  observed  using  a  partial  interval  format  with  each 
interval  lasting  15  s.  Six  participants  (three  boys  and  three  girls) 
were  randomly  identified  within  each  classroom,  and  each  was 
observed  on  three  separate  occasions  during  each  data  collection 
window.  All  direct  observations  were  completed  during  mathe¬ 
matics  to  standardize  the  instructional  context.  (Both  participating 
districts  used  Everyday  Math  curriculum,  which  features  collab¬ 
orative  learning.) 

Observers  ( N  =  39)  had  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  education,  or  a  related  discipline.  In  addition,  they  completed 
formal  training  regarding  the  CLOCK  (approximately  12  hr  of 
didactic  instruction,  practice  observations,  and  individualized 
feedback)  and  had  to  meet  a  mastery  criterion  (80%  accuracy  when 
observing  a  video  of  students  in  an  elementary  classroom)  before 
they  could  conduct  observations  for  the  project.  Observations  were 
distributed  approximately  evenly  across  observers,  and  each  ob¬ 
servation  lasted  for  12  min.  One-third  of  the  CLOCK  observations 
were  completed  by  pairs  of  observers,  and  agreement  was  high 
(k  =  .88 -.94)  across  all  target  behavior  domains  and  paired 
observations  (see  Table  2). 

Approaches  to  learning.  The  ACES  (DiPema  &  Elliott, 
2000)  was  used  to  measure  teacher  perspectives  regarding  their 
students’  approaches  to  learning  (academic  motivation  and  en- 


Table  2 

Reliability  Indices  and  Intraclass  Correlations  for  Social  Skills,  Problem  Behaviors,  Approaches 


to  Learning,  and  Academic  Skills 


Reliability  index 

ICC  (school) 

ICC  (class) 

Variable 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Social  skills 

Social  skills  composite 

.98 

.98 

.07 

.07 

.18 

.16 

Communication 

.91 

.91 

.04 

.04 

.20 

.25 

Cooperation 

.94 

.94 

.08 

.07 

.10 

.06 

Assertion 

.88 

.88 

.09 

.14 

.23 

.24 

Responsibility 

.92 

.91 

.06 

.05 

.13 

.08 

Empathy 

.93 

.95 

.01 

.04 

.24 

.21 

Social  engagement 

.93 

.94 

.05 

.04 

.19 

.20 

Self-control 

.93 

.94 

.07 

.07 

.15 

.13 

Positive  social11 

.88 

.91 

.01 

.005 

.15 

.14 

Problem  behaviors 

Externalizing 

.94 

.94 

.03 

.01 

.19 

.16 

Bullying 

.90 

.92 

.04 

.01 

.20 

.17 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

.90 

.91 

.06 

.06 

.15 

.13 

Internalizing 

.89 

.88 

.04 

.02 

.32 

.37 

Interference3 

.89 

.93 

.03 

.01 

.20 

.27 

Approaches  to  learning 

Academic  motivation 

.98 

.98 

.04 

.07 

.12 

.uy 

Academic  engagement 

.96 

.95 

.04 

.07 

.11 

.13 

Engaged  time3 

.92 

.94 

.04 

.08 

.28 

.32 

Academic  skills 

Math  scaled  score 

— 

— 

.14 

.11 

.uy 

.uy 

Reading  scaled  score 

— 

— 

.06 

.09 

.07 

.07 

Note.  ICC  =  Intraclass  correlation.  Reliability  indices  are  Cronbach’s  aunless  noted  otherwise. 
a  Direct  observation  data  (k  agreement  index  reported  for  reliability). 
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gagement)  in  the  classroom.  The  ACES  Academic  Motivation 
subscale  includes  11  items  that  measure  a  student’s  approach, 
persistence,  and  level  of  interest  regarding  academic  learning. 
The  Academic  Engagement  subscale  includes  eight  items  that 
reflect  attention  and  active  participation  in  classroom  activities. 
Items  are  rated  using  a  5-point  format  ranging  from  never  to 
almost  always.  Psychometric  evidence  for  ACES  scores  is 
consistent  with  its  intended  purpose  (DiPerna  &  Elliott,  2000), 
and  reliability  estimates  (a  =  .95— .98)  from  the  current  sample 
are  strong  (see  Table  2). 

Direct  observation  of  students’  engagement  during  instruction 
was  also  completed  as  part  of  the  aforementioned  CLOCK  obser¬ 
vations.  The  CLOCK  category  of  Engaged  Time  includes  both 
active  (e.g.,  raising  hand,  asking  teacher  a  relevant  question)  and 
passive  engagement  (e.g.,  listening  to  a  teacher  talk,  looking  at  the 
whiteboard  or  a  worksheet)  in  classroom  instruction.  Engaged  time 
is  observed  using  a  partial  interval  format  with  each  interval 
lasting  15  s. 

Academic  skills.  The  STAR  Math  (Renaissance  Learning, 
2009)  and  Reading  (Renaissance  Learning,  2010)  computerized 
adaptive  tests  were  used  to  directly  measure  students’  academic 
skills.  STAR  Math  is  composed  of  a  series  of  multiple  choice 
mathematical  problems  that  assess  proficiency  with  numeration 
and  computation  objectives.  STAR  Reading  features  vocabulary- 
in-context  items  that  require  students  to  utilize  background  infor¬ 
mation,  apply  vocabulary,  and  use  active  strategies  to  construct 
meaning.  Each  STAR  assessment  requires  approximately  10  min 
to  complete,  and  both  were  administered  before  and  after  inter¬ 
vention  implementation.  STAR  scores  demonstrate  high  reliability 
and  strong  relations  with  other  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  (e.g.,  CA  Achievement  Test,  Stanford  Achievement  Test)  as 
well  as  teacher  ratings  of  students’  academic  proficiency  (Renais¬ 
sance  Learning,  2009,  2010). 

Classroom  instructional  environment.  Each  participating 
classroom  was  observed  once  during  the  first  data  collection 
window  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  in  in¬ 
structional  environments  across  the  participating  classrooms,  and 
if  so,  control  for  them  in  the  tests  of  the  hypotheses.  The  CLASS 
K-3  (Pianta  et  al.,  2008)  is  a  structured  observation  system  that 
yields  scores  in  three  domains:  Emotional  Support,  Classroom 
Organization,  and  Instructional  Support.  These  broad  domains  are 
further  differentiated  across  10  dimensions  (Positive  Climate,  Neg¬ 
ative  Climate,  Teacher  Sensitivity,  Regard  for  Student  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Behavior  Management,  Productivity,  Instructional  Learning 
Formats,  Concept  Development,  Quality  of  Feedback,  and  Lan¬ 
guage  Modeling).  Each  dimension  is  rated  on  a  7-point  scale 
ranging  from  low  to  high.  Ratings  are  assigned  after  an  observer 
completes  an  observation  “cycle”  (20  min  of  observation  followed 
by  10  min  of  assigning  ratings  to  dimensions/domains).  Psycho¬ 
metric  evidence  for  the  CLASS  is  sound  (Hamre,  Mashbum, 
Pianta,  &  LoCasale-Crouch,  2008)  and  provides  support  for  its 
intended  purpose. 

Observers  were  formally  trained  by  a  CLASS-certified  instruc¬ 
tor  and  achieved  the  CLASS-mastery  criterion  (>80%  accuracy) 
before  completing  observations.  Consistent  with  the  authors’  rec¬ 
ommendations,  two  observation  cycles  were  completed  in  each 
classroom  to  yield  representative  dimension  and  domain  scores. 
Domain  scores  demonstrated  acceptable  levels  of  internal  consis¬ 
tency  (.8 1— .93).  In  addition,  paired  observations  were  completed 


for  approximately  33%  of  the  classrooms  ( N  21),  and  intraclass 
correlations  between  these  paired  observations  were  moderate  to 
high  (.65 — .76)  for  the  CLASS  domain  scores. 

Procedure 

Recruitment.  Data  were  collected  as  part  of  a  multiyear  proj¬ 
ect  examining  efficacy  of  the  SSIS-CIP.  First  grade  teachers  within 
each  elementary  school  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  project. 
Upon  receiving  teachers’  consent,  letters  were  distributed  to  par¬ 
ents  requesting  consent  for  their  child’s  participation  in  the  data 
collection  process.  A  reminder  letter  was  sent  approximately  four 
school  days  after  the  initial  invitation  letter. 

Data  collection.  Both  the  business-as-usual  control  and  treat¬ 
ment  classrooms  followed  the  same  data  collection  schedule. 
Child-level  data  were  collected  during  4-week  periods  before 
(November-December)  and  after  (March-April)  SSIS-CIP  imple¬ 
mentation  (average  pre-  and  posttest  interval  —  4.8  months). 
Specifically,  teachers  completed  the  SSIS-RST  and  ACES  sub¬ 
scales  for  all  participating  children.  All  participating  teachers  were 
compensated  for  time  spent  completing  these  scales.  In  addition, 
trained  examiners  administered  the  STAR  assessments  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  with  parental  consent.  (Verbal  assent  also  was  obtained  from 
students  before  any  testing  commenced.)  Research  staff  also  com¬ 
pleted  CLOCK  observations  for  the  randomly  selected  subsample 
(3  boys  and  3  girls)  from  each  classroom.  As  noted  previously, 
each  student  was  observed  during  mathematics  instruction  on  three 
separate  days  during  the  pre-  and  postdata  collection  periods.  (If  a 
student  was  absent  on  a  scheduled  observation  day,  the  observer 
rescheduled  the  observation  for  a  mathematics  period  later  in  the 
week.) 

SSIS-CIP.  The  SSIS-CIP  includes  10  instructional  units  fo¬ 
cused  on  key  classroom  social  skills  identified  by  teachers  as 
important  for  classroom  success.  Specifically,  Units  1-3  target 
receptive  skills  (i.e„  listening  to  others,  following  the  steps,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rules).  Unit  4  focuses  on  selective  input  (i.e.,  paying 
attention  to  your  work).  Unit  5  focuses  on  productive  skills  (i.e., 
asking  a  question),  and  Units  6-10  target  interactive  skills  (i.e., 
communicating,  cooperating,  reading  or  managing  emotions,  and 
showing  an  understanding  of  rules).  Each  unit  includes  three 
scripted  lessons,  brief  video  vignettes  (30-90  s),  and  practice 
exercises  (student  booklets).  Each  lesson  requires  approximately 
20-25  min  to  complete  and  relies  on  six  instructional  strategies 
(describe,  model,  role-play,  do,  practice,  monitor  progress,  and 
generalize)  to  help  children  learn  the  target  skill  for  that  unit. 
Additional  information  regarding  the  SSIS-CIP  is  available  in  the 
Instructor’s  Handbook  (Elliott  &  Gresham,  2007). 

Intervention  teachers  ( N  =  29)  completed  a  1-day  workshop 
with  the  lead  author  before  implementation.  The  first  half  of  the 
workshop  provided  a  detailed  overview  of  the  SSIS-CIP  lesson 
plans,  student  booklets,  and  video  vignettes.  During  the  second 
half,  participants  practiced  teaching  each  lesson  from  the  first 
SSIS-CIP  unit  in  small  groups.  As  teachers  practiced,  the  work¬ 
shop  facilitator  provided  structured  feedback  regarding  fidelity  of 
their  role-play  lessons.  In  addition,  teachers  had  the  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  regarding  curricular  implementation.  After  the  for¬ 
mal  training,  implementing  teachers  were  expected  to  teach  one 
SSIS-CIP  unit  (three  lessons)  per  week. 
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Two  complimentary  methods  were  used  to  evaluate  and  ensure 
fidelity  of  implementation  of  the  SSIS-CIP  lessons.  First,  research 
staff  completed  direct  observations  for  approximately  20%  of  the 
SSIS-CIP  lessons  taught  in  each  classroom.  Observations  were 
completed  approximately  every  other  week  to  ensure  lessons  were 
sampled  throughout  the  implementation  period.  For  each  fidelity 
observation,  staff  observed  an  entire  lesson  and  then  completed  a 
structured  report  form  that  included  20  specific  instructional  ac¬ 
tions/activities.  Observers  recorded  if  each  activity  was  completed 
(or  not)  during  the  observed  lesson  and  provided  a  summative 
judgment  regarding  the  overall  implementation  of  the  five  core 
lesson  components  (introduce,  define,  discuss,  identify  steps  and 
practice,  and  model/role-play)  using  a  4-point  scale  ranging  from 
not  implemented  (1)  to  full  implementation  (4).  In  addition,  imple¬ 
menting  teachers  completed  weekly  standardized  checklists  indi¬ 
cating  their  level  of  implementation  (using  the  same  4-point  scale 
as  the  observers)  for  the  five  core  components  of  each  lesson. 

During  the  implementation  period,  fidelity  (both  self-report  and 
independent  observations)  was  monitored  to  ensure  that  teachers 
demonstrated  at  least  90%  fidelity  in  their  implementation  of  the 
SSIS-CIP  lessons,  and  all  SSIS-CIP  teachers  consistently  met  this 
threshold  throughout  the  implementation  period.  In  addition,  the 
research  team  periodically  checked  with  all  teachers  (approxi¬ 
mately  every  other  week)  to  see  if  they  had  any  implementation 
questions,  make  sure  nothing  had  arisen  that  would  adversely 
impact  implementation  of  the  SSIS-CIP  lessons,  and  thank  them 
for  their  efforts.  As  a  result  of  the  scripted  lesson  format  and  these 
monitoring  efforts,  the  SSIS-CIP  program  was  fully  implemented 
across  all  classrooms  based  on  summative  ratings  by  teachers 
(M  =  3.92,  SD  =  .16)  and  independent  observers  ( M  —  3.97, 
SD  =  .08). 

Control  condition.  Teachers  in  classrooms  randomly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  control  condition  ( N  =  30)  continued  with  their  daily 
approach  to  managing  and  promoting  positive  classroom  behavior 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  study.  Our  primary  reason  for 
choosing  a  business-as-usual  control  condition  is  that  most  schools 
considering  use  of  the  SSIS-CIP  likely  would  be  doing  so  because 
their  teachers  do  not  have  a  similar  program  already  in  place.  Thus, 
understanding  magnitude  of  effect  relative  to  typical  classroom 
practices  (i.e.,  locally  developed  behavior  management  plans) 
would  be  helpful  to  stakeholders  when  making  decisions  about 
adopting  the  SSIS-CIP.  Approximately  85%  of  the  control  teachers 
reported  having  an  explicit,  planned  approach  to  promoting  posi¬ 
tive  behavior  in  their  classroom.  These  plans  primarily  focused  on 
the  use  of  reinforcement  (verbal  praise  or  systems  where  students 
earned  points  for  positive  behavior  toward  tangible  rewards) 
and/or  consequences  in  the  classroom.  No  teacher  in  the  control 
condition  reported  use  of  a  structured  curriculum  focused  on  the 
instruction  of  social  skills. 

Design  and  Data  Analyses 

This  study  used  a  multisite  Cluster  Randomized  Trial  (CRT)  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  SSIS-CIP  on  each  of  the  key  outcome  variables. 
Classrooms  were  randomly  assigned  to  experimental  conditions 
(SSIS-CIP  and  business-as-usual  control)  within  schools.  Figure  1 
depicts  the  flow  of  classroom  and  student  participants  throughout 
the  study.  There  was  a  low  percentage  of  missing  data  (0.8  -4.4% 
across  variables),  and  these  data  were  missing  completely  at  ran¬ 


dom  (Little’s  x2  =  496.76,  df  =  529,  p  >  .05).  Given  listwise 
deletion  yields  unbiased  estimates  under  these  conditions  (Gra¬ 
ham,  2009),  cases  were  deleted  listwise  for  analysis. 

Multilevel  modeling  was  used  to  account  for  the  data  structure 
of  students  nested  within  classes  (M  =  12  students/class,  SD  =  4). 
We  first  estimated  unconditional  models  to  report  intraclass  cor¬ 
relation  (ICC)  coefficients  that  indicated  the  degree  to  which  the 
assumption  of  independence  was  violated  because  of  the  clustering 
of  students  in  classes  in  schools  (Raudenbush,  1997).  Table  2 
presents  ICCs  at  both  school-  and  class-levels  for  all  outcome 
measures.  Class-level  ICCs  for  posttest  outcome  measures  ranged 
from  small  (.06  for  Cooperation)  to  large  (.37  for  Internalizing). 
These  levels  of  ICCs  suggested  that  standard  errors  might  be 
underestimated  if  the  nested  data  structure  was  not  taken  into 
account.  Therefore,  we  analyzed  a  two-level  model  for  each  out¬ 
come  to  provide  proper  SE  estimates.  School-level  variances  of  all 
posttest  outcome  measures  were  mostly  small  and  statistically 
nonsignificant  based  on  z  tests  (two-tailed  ps  >  .05).  However, 
school-level  ICCs  for  several  posttest  measures  (e.g.,  .14  for 
Assertion,  .11  for  Mathematics)  were  considered  medium-sized 
(Raudenbush,  Spybrook,  Liu,  &  Congdon,  2005).  Therefore,  we 
included  school  indicators  (dummy-coded)  to  control  for  school 
differences  in  all  two-level  models. 

As  recommended  by  What  Works  Clearinghouse  (U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  What  Works  Clearinghouse,  2016),  we  also 
tested  for  baseline  equivalence  between  treatment  and  control 
conditions  with  respect  to  student  demographic  variables,  class¬ 
room  quality  (i.e.,  CLASS  scores),  and  all  pretest  measures.  We 
then  controlled  for  variables  that  showed  nonequivalence  when 
evaluating  treatment  effects.  There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  CLASS  scores  between  treatment  and  control  class¬ 
rooms.  Moreover,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  treatment  and  control  conditions  (based  on  two-level 
models)  on  pretest  measures  of  problem  behaviors,  academic  mo¬ 
tivation,  academic  engagement,  and  academic  skills. 

Children  in  the  control  condition,  however,  had  higher  pretest 
scores  on  social  skill  measures  than  children  in  SSIS-CIP  condi¬ 
tion  (Tables  3  and  4).  As  such,  this  baseline  nonequivalence 
between  conditions  was  addressed  by  including  the  social  skills 
composite  pretest  (grand-mean  centered)  as  an  additional  covariate 
for  all  outcome  measures,  including  social  skill  subscales.  Al¬ 
though  social  skill  subscale  scores  were  expected  to  be  correlated 
with  the  composite,  there  was  no  substantial  collinearity  when  the 
composite  pretest  was  included  as  a  covariate  in  the  social  skill 
subscale  models.  This  was  likely  because  each  subscale  (as  one  of 
seven)  only  contributed  a  small  fraction  to  the  composite  variance. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  statistically  adjusting  for  nonequiva¬ 
lent  baseline  characteristics  in  the  evaluation  of  treatment  effects 
(U.S.  Department  of  Education,  What  Works  Clearinghouse, 
2016)  and  the  lack  of  multicollinearity,  we  decided  to  include  the 
social  skill  composite  pretest  as  a  covariate  even  for  social  skill 
subscale  outcomes. 

To  address  the  primary  research  questions  regarding  SSIS-CIP 
outcomes,  we  included  both  student-  and  class-level  predictors  to 
adjust  for  their  effects.  Student-level  predictors  included  pretest 
scores  of  social  skill  composite  (grand-mean  centered)  and  the 
respective  outcome  measure  (group-mean  centered),  students’  gen¬ 
der  (1  =  male,  0  =  female),  race  (1  =  White,  0  =  other),  receipt 
of  special  education  services  (1  =  yes,  0  =  no),  and  receipt  of 
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Table  3 


Student-Level  Means  (SDs)  by  Measure,  Time,  and  Treatment  Condition 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Variable 

SSIS-CIP 

Control 

SSIS-CIP 

Control 

Social  skills 

Social  skills  composite 

1.92  (.51) 

2. 18  (.50) 

2.20  (.51) 

2.31  (.49) 

Communication 

2.00  (.62) 

2.31  (.54) 

2.29  (.56) 

2.46  (.52) 

Cooperation 

1.90  (.67) 

2.12  (.67) 

2.13  (.68) 

2.22  (.66) 

Assertion 

1.70  (.58) 

1.94  (.60) 

2.01  (.61) 

2.14  (.57) 

Responsibility 

2.00  (.63) 

2.24  (.61) 

2.23  (.61) 

2.33  (.60) 

Empathy 

1.97  (.58) 

2.27  (.57) 

2.31  (.60) 

2.38  (.60) 

Social  engagement 

2.00  (.59) 

2.25  (.57) 

2.30  (.56) 

2.41  (.57) 

Self-control 

1.88  (.59) 

2.11  (.62) 

2.13  (.59) 

2.21  (.63) 

Positive  social3 

.36  (.69) 

.39  (.67) 

.31  (.58) 

.28  (.52) 

Problem  behaviors 

Externalizing 

.61  (.57) 

.50  (.53) 

.57  (.57) 

.47  (.54) 

Bullying 

.34  (.50) 

.27  (.46) 

.34  (.52) 

.24  (.45) 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

.89  (.67) 

.78  (.65) 

.80  (.67) 

.69  (.64) 

Internalizing 

.55  (.55) 

.51  (.51) 

.51  (.53) 

.46  (.49) 

Interference3 

.17  (.27) 

.27  (.49) 

.18  (.35) 

.33  (.68) 

Approaches  to  learning 

Academic  motivation 

3.28  (1.06) 

3.42(1.01) 

3.60(1.00) 

3.62(1.05) 

Academic  engagement 

3.51  (1.02) 

3.66  (.96) 

3.91  (.88) 

3.91  (.91) 

Engaged  time3 

74.73  (13.92) 

79.50(13.75) 

78.06(14.49) 

79.61  (13.99) 

Academic  Skills 

Math  scaled  score 

257.00(153.04) 

250.95  (151.80) 

356.05  (128.45) 

351.32  (132.88) 

Reading  scaled  score 

88.35  (90.76) 

81.41  (76.59) 

152.10(106.55) 

140.10(96.94) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  SSIS-CIP  N  =  341; 
control  N  =  355  (unless  noted). 

“Direct  observation  data  (SSIS-CIP  N  =  157;  control  N  =  161). 


supplemental  (Title  1)  services  (1  =  yes,  0  =  no).  The  dummy 
variable  predictors  were  grand-mean  centered.  Class-level  predic¬ 
tors  included  grand-mean  centered  class  average  of  pretest  scores 
of  the  respective  outcome  measure.  Treatment  efficacy  was  tested 
at  the  class-level  using  dummy  codes  for  experimental  conditions 
(1  =  SSIS-CIP,  0  =  control).  In  addition  to  testing  for  treatment 
main  effects,  we  examined  if  SSIS-CIP  effects  were  moderated  by 
pretest  scores  (both  class-  and  student-levels)  by  adding  product 
terms  to  the  main  effects  model.1 * 

Our  centering  approaches  were  chosen  based  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  Enders  and  Tofighi  (2007).  Specifically,  all  student-level 
covariates  (except  for  the  pretest  of  the  outcome  measure),  includ¬ 
ing  dummy  demographic  variables,  were  grand-mean  centered  to 
obtain  adjusted  treatment  effects  for  these  covariates.  We  modeled 
the  pretest  of  the  outcome  in  both  the  student-  and  class-levels 
because  we  were  interested  in  the  differential  effect  of  pretest  at 
these  levels.  Although  group-  and  grand-mean  centering  the 
student-level  pretest  in  this  case  would  be  equivalent  (Enders  & 
Tofighi,  2007),  we  chose  to  group-mean  center  the  student-level 
and  grand-mean  center  the  class-level  because  the  effect  of  pretest 
would  be  directly  decomposed  into  between-  and  within-class 
levels  (Raudenbush  &  Bryk,  2002).  Moreover,  group-mean  cen¬ 
tering  student-level  variables  has  been  recommended  in  testing 
cross-level  interactions  (i.e.,  between  treatment  and  student-level 
pretest)  to  minimize  the  risk  of  finding  significant  interactions  that 
did  not  exist  (e.g.,  Hofmann  &  Gavin,  1998). 

We  estimated  multilevel  models  using  the  Mixed  procedure  of 
SAS  (version  9.3)  for  teacher  ratings  of  social  skills  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  learning  as  well  as  for  direct  assessments  of  academic 


skills  (mathematic  and  reading).  We  used  the  SAS  Glimmix  pro¬ 
cedure  for  teacher  ratings  of  problem  behaviors  and  all  direct 
observation  data.  Because  problem  behaviors  were  observed  in¬ 
frequently  and  observations  consisted  of  frequency  data  that  were 
highly  skewed,  we  used  Poisson  distribution  and  log  link  for  the 
Glimmix  procedure. 

For  concerns  of  incorrect  Type  1  error  or  false  discovery  rate  in 
testing  intervention  effects  across  multiple  outcome  measures,  we 
followed  the  What  Works  Clearinghouse  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  What  Works  Clearinghouse,  2016)  recommendation 
and  applied  the  Benjamini-Hochberg  correction  (Benjamini  & 
Hochberg,  1995)  for  teacher-rated  social  skills,  problem  behavior, 
and  approaches  to  learning.  Specifically,  p  values  for  treatment 
effects  from  the  main  effect  models  within  the  same  outcome 
measure  (e.g.,  teacher-rated  social  skills)  were  sorted  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  and  compared  with  the  corresponding  critical 
p  value.  Critical  p  value  was  computed  by  multiplying  alpha  by  the 
rank  of  the  corresponding  p  value  divided  by  the  number  of 
outcomes  (i.e.,  the  lowest  p  value  was  compared  with  .05*1/ 
number  of  outcomes,  the  second  lowest  p  value  was  compared 
to  .05*2/number  of  outcomes,  etc.).  The  highest  p  value  that 
was  less  than  or  equal  to  the  corresponding  critical  p  value  was 
the  cutpoint,  and  findings  with  p  values  smaller  than  or  equal  to 


1  Consistent  with  our  original  proposal  to  the  Institute  of  Education 

Sciences,  we  also  examined  if  SSIS-CIP  effects  were  moderated  by  student 

gender,  minority  status,  and  special  education.  Results  of  these  analyses  are 
reported  in  the  supplement  to  this  article. 
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Table  4 


Class-Level  Means  (SDs)  by  Measures,  Time,  and  Treatment  Condition 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Variable 

SSIS-CIP 

Control 

SSIS-CIP 

Control 

Social  skills 

Social  skills  composite 

1.93  (.27) 

2.19  (.28) 

2.22  (.30) 

2.31  (.27) 

Communication 

2.02  (.34) 

2.31  (.28) 

2.30  (.34) 

2.45  (.31) 

Cooperation 

1.92  (.33) 

2.14  (.32) 

2.15  (.31) 

2.22  (.29) 

Assertion 

1.71  (.31) 

1.95  (.39) 

2.02  (.42) 

2.16  (.37) 

Responsibility 

2.01  (.32) 

2.27  (.32) 

2.25  (.28) 

2.34  (.29) 

Empathy 

1.97  (.32) 

2.27  (.31) 

2.31  (.36) 

2.39  (.33) 

Social  engagement 

2.01  (.31) 

2.25  (.32) 

2.33  (.31) 

2.42  (.32) 

Self-control 

1.91  (.31) 

2.13  (.32) 

2.15  (.36) 

2.22  (.32) 

Positive  social11 

.36  (.42) 

.41  (.32) 

.31  (.33) 

.28  (.27) 

Problem  behaviors 

Externalizing 

.60  (.29) 

.49  (.29) 

.55  (.27) 

.49  (.28) 

Bullying 

.33  (.26) 

.26  (.26) 

.32  (.25) 

.25  (.24) 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

.87  (.34) 

.77  (.35) 

.78  (.33) 

.72  (.34) 

Internalizing 

.54  (.34) 

.52  (.34) 

.47  (.33) 

.48  (.34) 

Interference11 

•  16  (.13) 

.28  (.32) 

.19  (.23) 

.33  (.43) 

Approaches  to  learning 

Academic  motivation 

3.28  (.46) 

3.44  (.57) 

3.64  (.44) 

3.61  (.54) 

Academic  engagement 

3.54  (.48) 

3.66  (.50) 

3.94  (.47) 

3.90  (.50) 

Engaged  timea 

75.39  (9.91) 

79.69  (8.16) 

77.60(10.67) 

79.56(10.06) 

Academic  skills 

Math  scaled  score 

260.63  (84.57) 

250.48  (76.78) 

359.23  (65.23) 

354.83  (64.28) 

Reading  scaled  score 

89.59  (42.42) 

80.08  (31.62) 

151.31  (53.32) 

138.41  (46.25) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  SSIS-CIP  N  =  28; 
control  N  =  29. 
a  Direct  observation  data. 


the  cutpoint  were  declared  statistically  significant  after  the 
Benjamini-Hochberg  correction. 

Given  the  growing  consensus  that  interpretation  of  study  out¬ 
comes  should  not  focus  exclusively  on  statistical  significance  (e.g., 
Cumming,  2014;  Durlak,  2009;  Greenwald,  Gonzalez,  Harris,  & 
Guthrie,  1996;  Wasserstein  &  Lazar,  2016),  we  also  estimated 
effect  sizes  of  treatment  as  compared  to  the  control  condition  based  on 
the  previously  specified  main  effects  models.  Specifically,  we  com¬ 
puted  the  effect  size  as  a  standardized  mean  difference  by  dividing  the 
adjusted  (for  pretest  scores  and  other  student-  and  class-level  covari¬ 
ates)  group  mean  difference  by  the  unadjusted  pooled  within-group 
student-level  SD  of  the  pretest  outcome  measure.  This  effect  size 
computation  (i.e.,  using  student-level  SD  to  standardize  the  ad¬ 
justed  difference  for  Hedges’  g)  followed  the  guidelines  of  What 
Works  Clearinghouse  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  What 
Works  Clearinghouse,  2016)  for  results  from  Hierarchical  Linear 
Model  analyses  in  studies  featuring  cluster-level  assignment. 
Pooled  within-group  SD  of  pretest  scores  was  used  because  pretest 
scores  were  not  affected  by  treatment.  Moreover,  95%  confidence 
intervals  (CIs)  were  calculated  for  each  effect  size  to  provide 
insight  regarding  the  precision  of  the  estimate  and  range  of  pos¬ 
sible  effects.  We  also  calculated  an  improvement  index  for  each 
outcome  variable  following  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
What  Works  Clearinghouse  (2016)  guidelines  to  help  readers 
better  understand  the  practical  impact  of  the  SSIS-CIP  interven¬ 
tion.  An  improvement  index  indicates  the  expected  percentile  rank 
improvement  for  an  average  student  in  the  control  group  had  the 
student  received  the  intervention. 


Results 

Given  the  primary  focus  of  the  SSIS-CIP  is  to  promote  social 
skills  in  the  classroom,  our  first  hypothesis  was  that  students  in 
intervention  classrooms  would  demonstrate  improved  social  skills 
relative  to  their  peers  in  control  classrooms.  Parameter  estimates 
for  the  multilevel  main  effects  models  for  the  social  skills  domain 
are  reported  in  Table  5.  As  shown  in  the  table,  two  of  the  social 
skill  domains  (empathy  and  social  engagement)  were  statistically 
significant  ( p  <  .05);  however,  the  remaining  teacher-rated  social 
skills  (communication,  cooperation,  assertion,  responsibility,  and 
self-control)  and  direct  observation  variable  (positive  social)  did 
not  demonstrate  statistically  significant  differences  (ps  >  .05). 
After  applying  the  Benjamini-Hochberg  (Benjamini  &  Hochberg, 
1995)  correction  to  control  for  false  discovery  rate,  none  of  the 
observed  differences  met  the  adjusted  threshold  criterion  for  sta¬ 
tistical  significance.  Tests  of  interactions  between  baseline  level  of 
social  skills  and  intervention  condition  also  did  not  demonstrate 
statistical  significance  (ps  >  .05)  in  any  of  the  social  skills  do¬ 
mains  (see  Table  6).  After  controlling  for  pretest  scores,  gender, 
race,  receipt  of  special  education  services,  and  receipt  of  supple¬ 
mental  (Title  1)  services,  SSIS-CIP  participation  yielded  positive 
effect  sizes  (adjusted  standardized  difference)  and  at  least  five 
percentile  rank  improvement  across  all  teacher-rated  social  skills 
subscales,  with  empathy  and  social  engagement  demonstrating  the 
largest  positive  effects  (see  Table  7).  The  direct  observation  mea¬ 
sure  (positive  social),  however,  yielded  the  smallest  effect  size  and 
improvement  index. 
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Table  5 

Mixed  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  Effect  on  Social  Skills  Outcomes 


Direct 


Teacher  rating 


Predictor 


Social  skills 
composite 


Commun.  Cooper.  Assertion  Responsib.  Empathy 


Social 

engage. 


Self-control 


observation 

Positive 

social* * 3 


Intercept  2.13**  (.05)  2.32**  (.09)  2.06**  (.06)  1.87**  (.07) 

Covariates 


Student-level  pretest 

70**  (.03) 

.21**  (.07) 

.72**(.05) 

.56**  (.03) 

Class-level  pretest 

-.003  (.11) 

.46**  (.13) 

.64**  (.11) 

.70**  (.11) 

Social  skills  pretest 

— 

.45**  (.08) 

,01(.07) 

.07  (.04) 

Gender 

-.06*  (.02) 

-.04  (.03) 

-.11  **(.03) 

-.05  (.03) 

White 

-.001  (.03) 

-.01  (.04) 

—  .01  (.04) 

.04  (.04) 

Supp.  services 

-.01  (.03) 

.02  (.03) 

—  .03(.04) 

-.08*  (.03) 

Special  education 

.05  (.05) 

.01  (.06) 

.  13(.07) 

-.03  (.06) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

.09  (.05) 

.09  (.07) 

.09  (.05) 

.08  (.07) 

p  =  .098 

p  =  .199 

p  =  .099 

p  =  .247 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

.03**  (.01) 

.04**  (.01) 

.02**  (.01) 

.04”  (.01) 

Residual  variance 

.09**  (.005) 

.12’*  (.01) 

.17**  (.01) 

.12”  (.01) 

2.16”  (.06) 

2.21”  (.07) 

2.25”  (.06) 

2.06”  (.07) 

-1.66”  (.30) 

.65”  (.06) 

.36**  (.06) 

.37”  (.06) 

.61”  (.05) 

-.26  (.13) 

.50”  (.12) 

.52”  (.11) 

.50”  (.12) 

.59”  (.12) 

.78”  (.24) 

.10  (.08) 

.36”  (.07) 

.35”  (.07) 

.09  (.06) 

.26  (.24) 

-.06*  (.03) 

-.06  (.03) 

-.01  (.03) 

-.06  (.03) 

.21  (.22) 

-.003  (.04) 

-.005  (.04) 

-.01  (.04) 

-.002  (.04) 

.19  (.27) 

-.02  (.04) 

.03  (.04) 

-.02  (.03) 

.03  (.04) 

.05  (.27) 

.11  (.06) 

.07  (.07) 

-.01  (.06) 

.07  (.07) 

.42  (.41) 

.08  (.06) 

.18  (.07) 

.12  (.06) 

.09  (.06) 

.13  (.23) 

p  =  .147 

p  =  .012 

p  =  .045 

p  =  .152 

p  =  .568 

.03”  (.01) 

.04”  (.01) 

.03”  (.01) 

.03”  (.01) 

.07  (.13) 

.15”  (.01) 

.16”  (.01) 

.13”  (.01) 

.16”  (.01) 

— 

Note.  School  indicators  are  included  in  the  model  but  not  reported.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program;  Commun.  = 

communication;  Cooper.  =  cooperation;  Responsib.  =  responsibility;  Social  engage.  =  social  engagement;  Supp.  services  =  supplemental  services. 

3  Outcome  variable  is  on  log  scale. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01. 


Our  second  hypothesis  was  that  children  exposed  to  the 
SSIS-CIP  demonstrate  fewer  problem  behaviors  than  their  peers 
in  control  classrooms.  Parameter  estimates  for  the  multilevel 
main  effects  models  for  problem  behavior  outcomes  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  8,  and  none  of  the  differences  between  condi¬ 
tions  on  any  of  the  problem  behavior  subscales  were  statisti¬ 


cally  significant  (ps  >  .05).  Similarly,  tests  of  interactions 
between  baseline  level  of  problem  behaviors  and  intervention 
condition  also  were  not  statistically  significant  (see  Table  9). 
Effect  size  estimates  for  the  problem  behaviors  subscales  were 
consistently  close  to  0  with  improvement  indexes  <3  (see 
Table  7). 


Table  6 

Mixed  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  and  Pretest  Interaction  on  Social  Skills  Outcomes 


Direct 

Teacher  rating  observation 


Social  skills  Social  Positive 


Predictor 

composite 

Commun. 

Cooper. 

Assertion 

Responsib. 

Empathy 

engage. 

Self-control 

social3 

Intercept 

2.14”  (.06) 

2.33”  (.08) 

2.06”  (.06) 

1.89”  (.07) 

2.16”  (.06) 

2.20”  (.07) 

2.25”  (.07) 

2.07”  (.07) 

-1.70”  (.30) 

Covariates 

Student-level  pretest 

.71”  (.04) 

.20’  (.08) 

.71”  (.06) 

.53”  (.04) 

.65**  (.07) 

.39”  (.07) 

.38”  (.07) 

.63”  (.06) 

-.32  (.26) 

Class-level  pretest 

-.08  (.14) 

.43*  (.17) 

.63”  (.13) 

.60”  (.13) 

.49”  (.14) 

.53”  (.15) 

.50”  (.14) 

.53”  (.15) 

1.21*  (.55) 

Social  skills  pretest 

— 

.71”  (.04) 

.01  (.07) 

.07  (.04) 

.10  (.08) 

.36”  (.07) 

.35”  (.07) 

.10  (.06) 

.31  (.25) 

Gender 

-.06*  (.02) 

-.03  (.03) 

-.11”  (.03) 

-.05  (.03) 

-.06*  (.03) 

-.06*  (.03) 

-.02  (.03) 

-.06  (.03) 

.21  (.22) 

White 

-.001  (.03) 

-.01  (.04) 

-.01  (.04) 

.05  (.04) 

-.003  (.04) 

-.004  (.04) 

-.01  (.04) 

-.002  (.04) 

.22  (.28) 

Supp.  services 

-.01  (.03) 

.02  (.03) 

-.04  (.04) 

-.08*  (.03) 

-.02  (.04) 

.03  (.04) 

-.02  (.03) 

.03  (.04) 

.05  (.27) 

Special  education 

.05  (.05) 

.01  (.06) 

.13  (.07) 

-.03  (.06) 

.10  (.07) 

.07  (.07) 

-.01  (.06) 

.08  (.07) 

.41  (.42) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

.09  (.05) 

.09  (.07) 

.09  (.06) 

.09  (.07) 

.08  (.06) 

.18*  (.07) 

.12*  (.06) 

.09  (.06) 

.21  (.25) 

Interaction  effect 

SSIS-CIP*Student-  level 

-.02  (.05) 

.01  (.05) 

.02  (.05) 

.06  (.05) 

.001  (.05) 

-.05  (.06) 

-.03  (.06) 

-.05  (.06) 

.08  (.30) 

pretest 

p  =  .773 

p  =  .806 

p  =  .685 

p  =  .281 

p  =  .982 

p  =  .382 

p  =  .589  * 

p  =  .424 

p  =  .781 

SSIS-CIP*Class-  level 

.18  (.19) 

.05  (.22) 

.02  (.17) 

.29  (.20) 

.02  (.18) 

-.03  (.20) 

.003  (.19) 

.12  (.19) 

-.53  (.62) 

pretest 

p  =  .349 

p  =  .816 

p  =  .883 

p  =  .156 

p  =  .893 

p  =  .865 

p  =  .987 

d  =  .541 

o  =  .399 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

.03”  (.01) 

.04”  (.01) 

.02”  (.01) 

.04”  (.01) 

.03”  (.01) 

.04”  (.01) 

.03”  (.01) 

.03”  (.01) 

.08  (  14) 

Residual  variance 

.09**  (.005) 

.12”  (.01) 

.17”  (.01) 

.12”  (.01) 

.15”  (.01) 

.16”  (.01) 

.13”  (.01) 

.16”  (.01) 

Note.  School  indicators  are  included  in  the  model  but  not  reported.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program-  Commun  = 
communication;  Cooper.  =  cooperation;  Responsib.  =  responsibility;  Social  engage.  =  social  engagement;  Supp.  services  =  supplemental  services 
3  Outcome  variable  is  on  log  scale. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 
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Table  7 

Standardized  Group  Differences,  95%  Confidence  Intervals,  and 
Improvement  Indices 


Variable 

Effect  sizea 

95%  Confidence 
interval 

Improvement 
index  (%) 

Social  skills 

Social  skills  composite 

.18 

[.03,  .33] 

7.14 

Communication 

.16 

[.01,  .30] 

6.36 

Cooperation 

.14 

[-.01,  .29] 

5.57 

Assertion 

.13 

[-.02,  .28] 

5.17 

Responsibility 

.14 

[.00,  .29] 

5.57 

Empathy 

.31 

[.16,  .46] 

12.17 

Social  engagement 

.21 

[.06,  .36] 

8.32 

Self-control 

.15 

[.00,  .3] 

5.96 

Positive  socialb 

.05 

[-.17,  .27] 

1.99 

Problem  behaviors 

Externalizing 

-.04 

[-•19, .11] 

-1.60 

Bullying 

.01 

[-.14,  .16] 

.40 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

-.03 

[-.18,  .12] 

-1.20 

Internalizing 

-.03 

[-.18,. 12] 

-1.20 

Interferenceb 

-.07 

[-.29,  .15] 

-2.79 

Approaches  to  learning 

Academic  motivation 

.17 

[.02,  .32] 

6.75 

Academic  engagement 

.17 

[.02,  .32] 

6.75 

Engaged  timeb 

.13 

[-.09,  .35] 

5.17 

Academic  skills 

Math  scaled  score 

.04 

[-11,  .19] 

1.60 

Reading  scaled  score 

.07 

[-.08,  .22] 

2.79 

a  Standardized  difference  adjusted  for  pretest  and  other  student-  and  class- 
level  covariates.  b  Direct  observation  data. 


The  third  hypothesis  was  that  children  exposed  to  the  SSIS-CIP 
demonstrate  improved  approaches  to  learning  (i.e.,  academic  mo¬ 
tivation  and  engagement),  and  parameter  estimates  for  the  multi¬ 
level  main  effects  models  for  the  approaches  to  learning  domain 
are  reported  in  Table  10.  Teacher-ratings  of  academic  motivation 
and  engagement  were  statistically  significant  (ps  <  .05),  and 
remained  statistically  significant  after  the  Benjamini-Hochberg 


correction.  Neither  direct  observation  of  engaged  time  (see  Table 
10)  nor  tests  of  interactions  between  pretest  level  of  skills  and 
intervention  (see  Table  11)  were  statistically  significant.  Effect 
size  estimates  indicated  positive  effects  of  SSIS-CIP  exposure  on 
academic  motivation  and  engagement  with  improvement  in¬ 
dexes  >5  (see  Table  7).  Finally,  our  fourth  hypothesis  was  that 
SSIS-CIP  students  demonstrate  improved  academic  skills  (reading 
and  mathematics)  relative  to  their  peers.  Parameter  estimates  for 
direct  (see  Table  10)  and  interaction  effects  (see  Table  11)  were 
not  statistically  significant  for  either  reading  or  mathematics.  Ef¬ 
fect  size  estimates  were  slightly  positive  but  close  to  0,  with 
improvement  indexes  below  3  (see  Table  7). 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  examine  social,  behavioral, 
and  academic  outcomes  resulting  from  implementation  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  social  skills  program  in  primary  classrooms.  Specifically, 
first  grade  classrooms  within  six  schools  were  randomly  assigned 
to  treatment  or  business-as-usual  control  conditions.  Teachers  in 
the  classrooms  assigned  to  treatment  were  formally  trained  and 
implemented  the  SSIS-CIP  over  a  12-week  period.  Outcomes  were 
assessed  via  teacher  ratings  and  direct  observations  of  classroom 
behavior  as  well  as  computer-adaptive  tests  of  reading  and  math¬ 
ematics.  Multiple  indices  (p  values,  effect  sizes,  CIs,  and  improve¬ 
ment  indexes)  were  examined  to  draw  conclusions  about  hypoth¬ 
eses. 

SSIS-CIP  Outcomes  for  Students  in  First  Grade 

With  regard  to  the  first  hypothesis,  none  of  the  observed  differ¬ 
ences  across  the  social  skills  subscales  met  a  p  <  .05  threshold 
after  correcting  for  false  discovery  rate  using  the  Benjamini- 
Hochberg  procedure.  Effect  sizes,  CIs,  and  improvement  indexes, 
though,  suggest  that  the  SSIS-CIP  generally  has  small  positive 


Table  8 


Multilevel  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  Effect  on  Problem  Behaviors  Outcomes 


Teacher  rating 

Direct 

observation 

Predictor 

Externalizing 

Bullying 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

Internalizing 

Interference 

Intercept 

-.94**  (.12) 

-1.76**  (.19) 

-.52**  (.10) 

-1.05**  (.14) 

-1.97**  (.39) 

Covariates 

Student-level  pretest 

.87**  (.13) 

.82**  (.15) 

.73**  (.10) 

.68**  (.15) 

.36  (.23) 

Class-level  pretest 

1.27**  (.21) 

1.73**  (.32) 

.96**  (.17) 

1.61**  (.19) 

2.47**  (.51) 

Social  skills  pretest 

-.21  (.17) 

-.63**  (.20) 

-.11  (.14) 

-.40*  (.16) 

-.53*  (.27) 

Gender 

.14  (.12) 

-.07  (.16) 

.20*  (.10) 

.05  (.12) 

.70**  (.26) 

White 

.08  (.13) 

.09  (.18) 

.08  (.11) 

.003  (.14) 

.17  (.29) 

Supplemental 

.04  (.12) 

-.04  (.17) 

.07  (.10) 

.01  (.12) 

-.06  (.29) 

services 

Special  education 

-.14  (.21) 

.04  (.30) 

-.13  (.18) 

.  -.01  (.22) 

-.75  (.53) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

-.05  (.11) 

.03  (.17) 

-.03  (.10) 

-.04  (.12) 

-.18  (.32) 

p  =  .652 

p  =  .849 

p  =  .751 

p  =  .722 

p  =  .578 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

<.0001 

.05  (.070) 

<.0001 

.02  (.03) 

.18  (.15) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  Outcome  variables  are  on  log  scale.  School  indicators  are  included 
in  the  model  but  not  reported. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 
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Table  9 

Multilevel  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  and  Pretest  Interaction  Effect  on  Problem  Behaviors  Outcomes 


Teacher  rating 

Direct  observation 

Predictor 

Externalizing 

Bullying 

Hyperactive-inattentive 

Internalizing 

Interference 

Intercept 

-.97**  (.13) 

-1.74**  (.19) 

-.55**  (.11) 

-1.01**  (.14) 

-1.91**  (.39) 

Covariates 

Student-level  pretest 

1.00**  (.17) 

.79**  (.20) 

.82**  (.12) 

.66**  (.21) 

.36  (.25) 

Class-level  pretest 

1.24**  (.31) 

1.35**  (.50) 

.98**  (.24) 

1.38**  (.28) 

2.28  (.53) 

Social  skills  pretest 

-.21  (.17) 

-.65**  (.20) 

-.12  (.14) 

-.43**  (.16) 

-.52  (.27) 

Gender 

.16  (.12) 

-.09  (.16) 

.20*  (.10) 

.05  (.12) 

.70  (.26) 

White 

.08  (.13) 

.09  (.18) 

-10  (.11) 

-.001  (.14) 

.19  (.29) 

Supplemental  services 

.02  (.12) 

-.04  (.17) 

.06  (.10) 

.01  (.12) 

-.06  (.29) 

Special  education 

-.19  (.22) 

.04  (.30) 

—.16  (.18) 

-.003  (.22) 

-.77  (.54) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

.01  (.13) 

-.05  (.20) 

.02  (.11) 

—.12  (.15) 

-.23  (.32) 

Interaction  effect 

SSIS-CIP*Student-level  pretest 

-.20  (.17) 

.05  (.24) 

—  .14  (.13) 

.01  (.23) 

.07  (.67) 

p  =  .236 

p  =  .841 

p  =  .288 

p  =  .957 

p  =  .916 

SSIS-CIP*Class-level  pretest 

.03  (.39) 

.61  (.62) 

-.03  (.29) 

.47  (.41) 

1.83  (1.69) 

p  =  .941 

p  =  .324 

p  =  .905 

p  =  .252 

p  =  .281 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

<.0001 

.05  (.07) 

<.0001 

.01  (.03) 

.17  (.15) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  Outcome  variables  are  on  log  scale.  School  indicators  are  included 
in  the  model  but  not  reported. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01. 


effects  on  the  social  skills  of  first  grade  students.  Specifically, 
communication,  cooperation,  assertion,  responsibility,  and  self- 
control  all  yielded  effect  sizes  between  .13-16  with  CIs  ranging 
from  approximately  0-.30  and  improvement  indexes  in  the  5-6 
range.  Social  engagement  and  empathy  had  somewhat  larger  effect 
size  estimates,  higher  Cl  bounds,  and  improvement  indexes.  (Con¬ 
versely,  direct  observation  of  positive  social  behavior  demon¬ 
strated  a  smaller  effect  size  and  improvement  index.)  The  observed 
pattern  of  findings  in  first  grade  is  similar  to  the  pattern  observed 
in  the  second  grade  trial  of  the  SSIS-CIP  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2015).  It 


is  important  to  note,  though,  that  effect  sizes  and  improvement 
indexes  for  the  first  grade  sample  are  consistently  smaller  (by 
approximately  half)  than  those  observed  for  second  grade.  The 
lone  exception  is  empathy,  where  the  effect  sizes  and  correspond¬ 
ing  CIs  are  almost  identical  (and  more  moderate  in  magnitude) 
across  both  trials. 

Although  the  adjusted  standardized  group  differences  for  social 
skills  would  be  classified  as  small  under  Cohen’s,  1988  guidelines, 
methodologists  (Durlak,  2009;  Ferguson,  2009)  caution  against 
rigid  application  of  such  guidelines  and  encourage  interpretation 


Table  10 


Multilevel  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  Effect  on  Approaches  to  Learning  and  Academic  Skills  Outcomes 


Teacher  rating 

Direct 

observation 

Direct  assessment 

Predictor 

Academic  motivation 

Academic  engagement 

Engaged  time3 

Math 

Reading 

Intercept 

3.38**  (.08) 

3.64**  (.09) 

4.35**  (.03) 

365.02**  (12.01) 

158.17**  (6.06) 

Covariates 

Student-level  pretest 

.69**  (.04) 

.57**  (.03) 

.002*  (.001) 

.45**  (.03) 

.84**  (.03) 

Class-level  pretest 

.65**  (.09) 

.61**  (.09) 

.01**  (.002) 

.57**  (.09) 

.98*’  (.09) 

Social  skills  pretest 

.10  (.08) 

.16*  (.06) 

.09**  (.02) 

45.17**  (7.94) 

19.67**  (4.94) 

Gender 

-.15**  (.05) 

-.08  (.04) 

-.04**  (.01) 

15.19*  (7.13) 

-8.59  (4.54) 

White 

-.03  (.06) 

.08  (.06) 

.04*  (.02) 

14.66  (9.25) 

13.71*  (5.88) 

Supplemental  services 

-.19**  (.06) 

-.10  (.05) 

.01  (.02) 

-30.88**  (8.50) 

-28.03**  (5.28) 

Special  education 

-.05  (.10) 

-.06  (.09) 

-.01  (.03) 

—21.36  (14.95) 

-5.03  (9.52) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

.18  (.08) 

.17  (.08) 

.02  (.03) 

5.61  (10.04) 

5.87  (5.49) 

p  =  .025 

p  =  .035 

p  =  .389 

p  =  .579 

d  =  .290 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

.04**  (.01) 

.06**  (.02) 

.01  (.002) 

649.75*’  (265.82) 

1180.63  (75.92) 

Residual  variance 

.35**  (.02) 

.29**  (.02) 

— 

7820.35”  (438.76) 

3212.35”  (179.73) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  =  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  School  indicators  are  included  in  the  model  but  not  reported 
a  Outcome  variable  is  on  log  scale. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01. 
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Table  1 1 


Multilevel  Model  Estimates  (SEs)  for  SSIS-CIP  and  Pretest  Interaction  Effect  on  Approaches  to  Learning  and  Academic 
Skills  Outcomes 


Teacher  rating 

Direct 

observation 

Direct  assessment 

Predictor 

Academic  motivation 

Academic  engagement 

Engaged  time3 

Math 

Reading 

Intercept 

3.38**  (.08) 

3.64’*  (.09) 

77.23”  (2.43) 

365.22”  (12.16) 

158.40”  (6.05) 

Covanates 

Student-level  pretest 

.72**  (.05) 

.58**  (.04) 

11  (.08) 

.48”  (.04) 

.83**  (.04) 

Class-level  pretest 

.65**  (.10) 

.55**  (.12) 

.74”  (.18) 

.58”  (.12) 

1.08”  (.15) 

Social  skills  pretest 

.10  (.08) 

.16*  (.06) 

6.44”  (1.49) 

45.46”  (7.95) 

19.58”  (4.95) 

Gender 

-.16**  (.05) 

-.08  (.04) 

-2.94*  (1.23) 

14.48*  (7.15) 

-8.37  (4.56) 

White 

-.04  (.06) 

.08  (.06) 

3.00(1.60) 

14.43  (9.25) 

13.48*  (5.90) 

Supplemental  services 

-.19**  (.06) 

-.10  (.05) 

.37(1.57) 

-30.66”  (8.50) 

-28.16”  (5.29) 

Special  education 

-.03  (.10) 

-.05  (.09) 

-.33  (2.68) 

-20.66  (14.97) 

-5.07  (9.56) 

Treatment  effect 

SSIS-CIP 

.18*  (.08) 

.17*  (.08) 

1.97  (2.08) 

5.71  (10.14) 

5.83  (5.48) 

Interaction  effect 

SSIS-CIP*Student-level  pretest 

-.06  (.05) 

-.01  (.05) 

.07  (.11) 

-.07  (.05) 

.02  (.06) 

p  =  .204 

p  =  .805 

p  =  .542 

p  =  .186 

p  =  .791 

SSIS-CIP*Class-level  pretest 

.01  (.16) 

.14  (.17) 

-.20  (.24) 

-.02  (.13) 

—  .14  (.16) 

p  =  .938 

p  =  .434 

p  =  .420 

p  =  Ml 

p  =  .390 

Random  effects 

Intercept  variance 

.05**  (.02) 

.06”  (.02) 

34.96”  (11.46) 

675.77”  (275.00) 

115.86  (77.10) 

Residual  variance 

.35**  (.02) 

.29**  (.02) 

105.52”  (9.38) 

7811.71”  (438.74) 

3219.67”  (180.41) 

Note.  SSIS-CIP  —  Social  Skills  Improvement  System  Classwide  Intervention  Program.  School  indicators  are  included  in  the  model  but  not  reported. 
a  Outcome  variable  is  on  log  scale. 

><.05.  *><.01. 


relative  to  methodology  and  previous  studies  of  similar  interven¬ 
tions.  Relative  to  randomized  trials  of  other  universal  SEL  pro¬ 
grams,  SSIS-CIP  effect  sizes  based  on  teacher  ratings  of  students’ 
social  skills  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  those  reported  for  Second 
Step  (g  =  —.016-126;  Low  et  al.,  2015).  Direct  comparison  with 
IYCD  is  difficult,  as  randomized  trials  evaluating  its  efficacy  have 
included  implementation  of  other  Incredible  Years  interventions  in 
conjunction  with  IYCD  and  outcome  measures  have  not  included 
teacher  ratings  of  social  skills  (Baker-Henningham  et  al.,  2009; 
Webster-Stratton  et  al.,  2008).  The  95%  Cl  ranges  for  all  of  the 
SSIS-CIP  social  skills  outcomes  overlap  with  the  mean  effect  sizes 
for  student  prosocial  behavior  reported  by  two  recent  meta¬ 
analyses  (Durlak  et  al.,  2011;  January  et  al.,  2011). 

With  regard  to  problem  behaviors,  results  were  inconsistent  with 
our  hypothesis  that  exposure  to  the  SSIS-CIP  would  yield  reduc¬ 
tions  in  these  behaviors.  All  tests  of  significance  in  this  domain 
were  nonsignificant  with  effect  sizes  and  improvement  indexes 
close  to  0,  and  95%  effect  size  CIs  that  extended  in  both  the 
positive  and  negative  directions.  Similar  to  the  social  skills  do¬ 
main,  the  problem  behavior  effect  sizes  observed  in  the  first  grade 
trial  are  smaller  than  those  observed  in  the  second  grade  trial  that 
ranged  from  —.08  (improvement  index  =  3.19)  for  bullying 
to  -.24  (improvement  index  =  9.48)  for  internalizing  behavior 
(DiPerna  et  al.,  2015).  Relative  to  previous  research,  the  SSIS-CIP 
first  grade  effect  sizes  are  lower  than  those  reported  for  problem 
behavior  in  the  Durlak  et  al.  (201 1)  meta-analysis  ( g  —  .22-24). 
The  studies  in  their  review,  however,  included  a  much  broader 
range  of  behavioral  (e.g.,  noncompliance,  aggression,  and  school 
suspensions)  and  emotional  problems  (e.g.,  stress,  depression,  and 
anxiety)  than  the  measures  in  the  current  study.  Results  from  the 
current  study  are  more  similar  to  those  from  the  recent  efficacy 


trial  for  Second  Step  (Low  et  al.,  2015)  in  which  specific  problem 
behavior  outcomes  were  measured  through  teacher  ratings  and 
direct  observations.  The  Second  Step  effect  size  for  conduct  prob¬ 
lems  (g  =  —.04)  was  equivalent  to  SSIS-CIP  effect  size  for 
externalizing  behaviors,  and  although  the  other  Second  Step  prob¬ 
lem  behavior  outcomes  effect  sizes  were  larger  (—.109  < 
g  <  —.067),  they  still  fell  within  the  95%  Cl  ranges  for  similar 
problem  behavior  outcomes  in  the  current  study.  Similar  to  the 
current  study,  Webster-Stratton  et  al.  (2008)  reported  a  small  mean 
effect  size  (.032)  for  IYCD  on  conduct  problems  measured  via 
direct  observation. 

Our  third  hypothesis  was  that  SSIS-CIP  improves  young  stu¬ 
dents’  approaches  to  learning  (academic  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment),  and  results  were  consistent  with  this  hypothesis.  Teacher 
ratings  of  academic  motivation  and  engagement  remained  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  after  the  Benjamini-Hochberg  correction  and 
yielded  small  effect  sizes  with  positive  CIs  and  improvement 
indexes.  As  with  the  social  skills  domain,  the  first  grade  effect 
sizes  and  improvement  indexes  based  on  teacher  ratings  of  aca¬ 
demic  motivation  and  engagement  were  approximately  half  the 
magnitude  of  those  in  the  second  grade  trial  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2016). 
In  contrast  to  all  other  findings,  the  effect  size  for  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  engagement  in  instruction  was  larger  in  the  current  study 
(.13)  than  the  second  grade  trial  (.03).  Unfortunately,  few  CRTs  of 
other  universal  SEL  interventions  (Durlak  et  al.,  2011;  January  et 
al.,  2011;  Nelson  et  al.,  2003)  have  assessed  these  intermediary 
variables  hypothesized  to  link  classroom  behavior  to  academic 
outcomes.  Low  et  al.  (2015)  did  observe  a  positive  effect  of 
Second  Step  on  a  “social-emotional  skills  for  learning”  variable, 
which  appears  to  overlap  with  the  skills  and  attitudes  of  the 
academic  motivation  and  engagement  variables  in  the  current 
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study.  The  observed  Second  Step  effect  size  ( g  =  .114)  was 
slightly  smaller  in  magnitude  than  (but  still  within  the  95%  Cl  of) 
the  effect  sizes  observed  in  the  current  study. 

The  final  hypothesis  was  that  students  exposed  to  the  SSIS-CIP 
curriculum  would  demonstrate  improved  academic  skills  relative 
to  their  peers  in  nonimplementing  classrooms.  Results,  however, 
did  not  support  this  hypothesis  as  all  tests  were  nonsignificant  with 
effect  sizes  and  improvement  indexes  close  to  0.  In  addition,  the 
95%  CIs  for  both  reading  and  mathematics  effect  sizes  ranged 
from  positive  to  negative.  These  findings  were  consistent  with  the 
academic  skills  effect  sizes  reported  in  the  second  grade  trial 
(DiPerna  et  al.,  2016);  however,  they  are  smaller  than  the  mean 
effect  sizes  reported  in  the  Durlak  et  al.  (201 1)  meta-analysis  (g  = 
.27).  One  possible  explanation  for  these  differences  is  that  Durlak 
et  al.’s  review  included  studies  that  used  school  grades  as  well  as 
standardized  tests  as  outcome  measures.  Additionally,  the  re¬ 
viewed  studies  focused  on  a  wide  range  of  programs,  including 
multicomponent  programs  that  supplemented  teacher-facilitated 
programs  with  parent  or  school-wide  initiatives.  It  is  unknown  if 
some  of  these  components  may  have  had  an  academic  enrichment 
focus,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  studies  of  SEL  programs  (e.g., 
Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009).  Finally,  given  that  SEL  and  approaches  to 
learning  may  set  the  foundation  for  development  of  school  readi¬ 
ness  and  academic  achievement  (Blair  &  Raver,  2015),  academic 
outcomes  may  be  more  apparent  in  research  evaluating  the  long¬ 
term  effects  of  a  universal  social-emotional  program  (e.g.,  Nelson 
et  al.,  2003). 

In  addition  to  testing  for  main  effects  of  SSIS-CIP  implemen¬ 
tation  in  each  of  the  four  outcome  domains  (social  skills,  problem 
behaviors,  approaches  to  learning,  and  academic  skills),  we  tested 
interactions  between  initial  skill  level  at  pretest  (at  both  the  student 
and  classroom  level)  and  intervention  condition  within  each  anal¬ 
ysis.  In  the  second  Grade  SSIS-CIP  trial  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2015, 
2016)  as  well  as  studies  of  IYCD  (Webster-Stratton  et  al.,  2008) 
and  Second  Step  effectiveness  (Low  et  al.,  2015),  students  with 
lower  levels  of  initial  skills  demonstrated  larger  positive  effects 
relative  to  their  peers  with  higher  levels  of  initial  skills.  In  the 
current  study,  however,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  ini¬ 
tial  skill  level  by  treatment  interactions  within  any  of  the  four  skill 
domains  for  first  grade  students.  Although  this  finding  must  be 
replicated,  it  suggests  that,  though  the  SSIS-CIP  effects  may  be 
smaller  in  magnitude  for  younger  students  in  the  primary  grades, 
they  also  may  be  more  universally  distributed  throughout  the 
classroom. 

Limitations  and  Directions  for  Future  Research 

There  are  several  limitations  to  the  current  study  that  also 
provide  directions  for  future  research.  First,  though  the  study 
included  a  sufficient  number  of  classrooms  and  students  to  detect 
small  effects,  these  participants  were  drawn  from  a  limited  number 
of  schools  across  two  school  districts  (rural  and  small  urban).  As 
such,  replication  of  the  current  findings  with  an  additional  sample 
of  first  grade  classrooms  and  schools  is  necessary.  In  addition, 
although  the  different  versions  of  the  SSIS-CIP  curriculum  for  the 
intermediate  (Grades  3-5)  and  preschool  levels  are  similar  to  the 
version  tested  in  this  study,  efficacy  trials  focused  on  those  ver¬ 
sions  are  necessary  to  determine  if  the  impact  of  the  curriculum  is 
similar  across  developmental  levels. 


Beyond  these  design  and  replication  considerations,  it  also  is 
important  to  note  that  the  student  observation  system  used  in  the 
current  study  (CLOCK)  focused  on  molar  (broader)  classes  of 
behavior  to  make  it  feasible  for  staff  to  observe  student  behavior 
across  all  three  outcome  domains  ot  interest  (social  skills,  problem 
behaviors,  and  academic  engagement).  Despite  using  this  approach 
and  completing  multiple  direct  observations  for  each  student,  the 
means  for  these  variables  were  still  low.  In  addition,  although  the 
effect  size  CIs  overlapped  between  CLOCK  scores  and  corre¬ 
sponding  scores  from  the  teacher  rating  scales,  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  social  skills  and  approaches  to  learning  predictions 
was  based  on  teacher  report  via  measures  well-aligned  with  the 
SSIS-CIP  program.  Given  teachers  are  not  blind  to  treatment 
condition,  future  studies  of  the  SSIS-CIP  may  benefit  from  using 
an  observation  protocol  that  assesses  the  specific  social  skills 
targeted  by  the  SSIS-CIP  instructional  units  (e.g.,  empathy,  asser¬ 
tion,  and  self-control).  Finally,  the  current  study  focused  on  im¬ 
mediate  outcomes  resulting  from  the  SSIS-CIP.  Studies  examining 
follow-up  data,  as  well  as  resources  required  for  implementation, 
are  necessary  to  better  understand  the  benefits  and  costs  associated 
with  this  universal  program. 

Conclusion 

Results  from  the  current  study  suggest  that  exposure  to  the 
SSIS-CIP  curriculum  has  small  positive  effects  on  first  graders’ 
social  skills  and  approaches  to  learning.  Although  the  observed 
effect  sizes  in  these  domains  were  consistent  with  those  reported 
for  other  classwide  programs  (e.g.,  January  et  al.,  201 1 ;  Low  et  al., 
2015),  they  were  approximately  half  the  magnitude  of  those  ob¬ 
served  when  the  SSIS-CIP  was  implemented  with  second-grade 
students  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2015,  2016).  Effects  on  problem  behav¬ 
iors  were  negligible  and  lower  than  the  effects  observed  both  in  the 
second  Grade  SSIS-CIP  trial  (DiPerna  et  al.,  2015)  and  Durlak  et 
al.’s  (2011)  meta-analyses  of  other  universal  SEL  interventions. 
Academic  skill  effect  sizes  also  were  negligible,  which  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  outcomes  of  the  second  grade  trial  but  smaller  than 
other  universal  SEL  interventions  (Durlak  et  al.,  2011). 

The  pattern  of  observed  findings  across  first  and  second  grade 
suggests  that  the  SSIS-CIP  Early  Elementary  version  yields  posi¬ 
tive  effects  in  the  social  skills  and  approaches  to  learning  domains 
with  the  effects  being  larger  when  implemented  in  second  grade.  It 
is  important  to  note,  though,  that  the  95%  CIs  for  the  effect  sizes 
demonstrate  overlap  across  all  domains.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
the  observed  differences  in  magnitude  between  first  and  second 
grade  are  not  true  differences  but  because  of  random  variation 
across  trials.  As  such,  additional  trials  are  necessary  to  determine 
if  the  SSIS-CIP  effects  replicate  with  new  samples  of  first  and 
second-grade  students  (e.g.,  Makel  &  Plucker,  2014).  SSIS-CIP 
implementation  appears  to  have  negligible  immediate  effects  on 
first  grade  students'  problem  behaviors  and  academic  skills, 
though  again  given  the  95%  CIs  around  the  effect  sizes  in  the 
current  study,  replication  is  necessary  to  confirm  these  findings.  If 
the  pattern  of  findings  across  the  first-  and  second-grade  trials  are 
replicated  in  future  studies,  educators  and  administrators  contem¬ 
plating  adoption  of  the  SSIS-CIP  should  consider  prioritizing 
second  grade  for  implementation  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
researchers  studying  other  universal  SEL  programs  for  young 
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children  should  test  for  potential  developmental  differences  in 
program  effectiveness. 
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A  great  deal  of  bullying  behavior  takes  place  at  school,  however,  existing  literature  has  predominantly 
focused  on  individual  characteristics  of  children  associated  with  bullying  with  less  attention  on  school- 
level  factors.  The  current  study,  comprising  23,215  children  (51%  boys)  recruited  from  Year  4  or  Year 
5  {M  =  9.06  years,  SD  =  .56  years)  from  648  primary  schools  in  England,  aimed  to  examine  the 
independent  and  combined  influence  of  child-  and  school-level  predictors  on  bullying  behavior  in 
primary  school.  Children  provided  information  on  bullying  behavior  and  school  climate.  Demographic 
characteristics  of  children  were  obtained  from  the  National  Pupil  Database,  and  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  schools  were  drawn  from  EduBase.  Multilevel  logistic  regression  models  showed  that  individual 
child  gender,  ethnicity,  deprivation  and  special  educational  needs  status  all  predicted  bullying  behavior. 
Of  the  school-level  predictors,  only  overall  school  deprivation  and  school  climate  were  predictive  of 
bullying  behavior  once  child-level  predictors  were  taken  into  account.  There  was  a  significant  interaction 
between  child-  and  school-level  deprivation;  high-deprivation  schools  were  a  risk  factor  for  bullying  only 
for  children  that  came  from  nondeprived  backgrounds,  whereas  deprived  children  reported  engaging  in 
bullying  behavior  irrespective  of  school-level  deprivation.  Given  the  independent  and  combined  role  of 
child-  and  school-level  factors  for  bullying  behavior,  the  current  study  has  implications  for  targeted 
school  interventions  to  tackle  bullying  behavior,  both  in  terms  of  identifying  high-risk  children  and 
identifying  high-risk  schools. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

The  majority  of  bullying  behavior  takes  place  at  school,  however,  the  existing  literature  has  mostly 
focused  on  child  characteristics  associated  with  bullying,  and  considerably  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  characteristics  of  children’s  schools  that  are  associated  with  bullying.  We  analyze  data 
from  23,215  children  form  648  primary  schools  to  identify  both  child  and  school  characteristics  that 
predict  children’s  bullying  behavior.  A  number  of  child  characteristics  were  found  to  predict  greater 
bullying  behavior  (such  as  being  a  boy  and  experiencing  poverty).  Of  the  school  characteristics, 
aggregated  poverty  level  and  sense  of  school  connectedness  were  associated  with  bullying  behavior. 
Additionally,  the  statistical  combination  of  child  and  school  characteristics  were  also  shown  to 
predict  bullying,  such  that  children  not  experiencing  poverty  attending  schools  with  high  poverty 
levels  were  at  particular  risk  of  engaging  in  bullying  behavior.  The  current  study  has  important 
implications  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  targeted  school  interventions  to  tackle  bullying 
behavior,  both  in  terms  of  identifying  and  targeting  high-risk  children  and  high-risk  schools. 
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Bullying  at  school  is  a  significant  problem  and  has  a  far- 
reaching  negative  influence  on  later  psychosocial  adjustment  (e.g., 
Fisher  et  al.,  2012;  Glew,  Fan,  Katon,  Rivara,  &  Kemic,  2005), 
educational  attainment  (e.g.,  Glew  et  al.,  2005)  and  physical  health 
(e.g.,  Takizawa,  Maughan,  &  Arseneault,  2014).  To  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  predict  bullying  behavior,  the 
extant  literature  has,  for  the  most  part,  focused  on  individual 
characteristics  of  children,  such  as  age,  gender,  externalising  prob¬ 
lems  and  social  cognitions  (Cook,  Williams,  Guerra,  Kim,  & 
Sadek,  2010).  However,  bullying  behavior  necessarily  takes  place 
in  a  social  context  and,  bullying,  by  definition,  is  a  relational 
process  established  over  time  (Salmivalli,  2010);  thus,  contextual 
factors,  including  school  characteristics,  are  likely  to  play  a  key 
role  in  bullying  behavior  (Bradshaw,  Sawyer,  &  O’Brennan,  2009; 
Cook  et  al.,  2010).  Understanding  the  school-level  features  pre¬ 
dictive  of  bullying  is  especially  pertinent  given  that  the  majority  of 
bullying  interventions  stress  the  importance  of  changing  the  school 
environment  (e.g.,  Olweus  &  Limber,  2010).  However,  relatively 
little  systematic  attention  has  been  given  to  these  features.  In 
particular,  very  little  focus  has  been  placed  on  understanding  the 
potential  interaction  between  child-  and  school  level  predictors  of 
bullying  behavior.  The  current  study  examines  both  child-  and 
school-level  risk  factors  for  bullying  behavior  in  a  large  cohort  of 
primary  school-age  children  to  better  understand  the  predictors  of 
bullying  behavior  in  this  population. 

Understanding  bullying  in  primary  school  is  important,  as  these 
years  are  a  critical  developmental  stage  where  children  learn  to 
establish  and  maintain  peer  relationships  (e.g.,  Fink,  Begeer,  Hunt, 
&  de  Rosnay,  2014).  Notably,  studies  with  children  and  retrospec¬ 
tive  studies  with  adults  have  both  shown  that  bullying  experiences 
typically  emerge  during  the  primary  school  years,  making  this 
period  a  crucial  time  for  understanding  the  child-  and  school 
factors  associated  with  bullying  behavior  (Bowes  et  al.,  2009; 
Wolke,  Woods,  Bloomfield,  &  Karstadt,  2000).  Furthermore,  bul¬ 
lying  increases  during  childhood,  peaking  in  early  adolescence 
suggesting  that  prevention  programs  targeting  children  at  the  end 
of  primary  school  prior  to  this  peak  may  be  the  most  effective  at 
curbing  this  increase  (Guerra  et  al.,  2011).  This  suggests  that 
understanding  predictors  of  bullying  behaviors  in  these  earlier 
years  may  be  critical  to  breaking  a  cycle  of  bullying  that  can 
perpetuate  through  adolescence  (Smith,  2010). 

School-Level  Predictors 

School  is  a  key  context  for  bullying  behavior  during  childhood 
(Saarento,  Kama,  Hodges,  &  Salmivalli,  2013),  and  recent  empir¬ 
ical  research  has  begun  to  acknowledge  the  important  role  played 
by  the  child’s  specific  school  context  for  the  prediction  of  bullying 
behavior  (Bowes  et  al.,  2009;  Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009;  Khoury- 
Kassabri,  Benbenishty,  Astor,  &  Zeira,  2004;  Saarento,  Garan- 
deau,  &  Salmivalli,  2015;  Vervoort,  Scholte,  &  Overbeek,  2010; 
Waasdorp,  Pas,  O’Brennan,  &  Bradshaw,  2011;  Wolke,  Woods, 
Stanford,  &  Schulz,  2001).  This  research  has  shown  that  between 
1%  and  7%  of  variability  in  bullying  behavior  is  accounted  for  by 
the  classroom  or  school  group  (Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009;  Kama  et  al., 
2013;  Kama  et  al.,  2011),  compared  to  around  20%  for  academic 
attainment  and  under  5%  for  mental  health  variables  (Hale  et  al., 
2014).  A  range  of  school-level  characteristics  may  be  considered 
in  relation  to  bullying,  including  school  composition,  school  cli¬ 


mate,  and  the  presence  of  bullying  prevention  and  victim  support 
strategies.  The  first  and  second  of  these  aspects  will  be  the  focus 
of  the  current  research,  and  their  implications  for  interventions  are 
discussed. 

The  most  commonly  studied  school  composition  factors  that 
predict  bullying  include  the  following:  gender  distribution,  class¬ 
room  or  school  size,  proportion  of  ethnic  minority  students,  and 
socioeconomic  indices  (see  Kasen,  Berenson,  Cohen,  &  Johnson, 
2004  for  reviews;  Saarento  et  al.,  2015).  However,  results  from 
these  studies  have  been  inconsistent.  For  example,  while  some 
research  has  shown  that  a  greater  proportion  of  boys  within  a 
school  is  associated  with  a  greater  bullying  (e.g.,  Khoury-Kassabri 
et  al.,  2004)  other  studies  have  failed  to  find  such  an  effect  (e.g., 
Saarento  et  al.,  2013).  Similar  discrepancies  in  the  extant  literature 
are  also  observed  for  classroom  or  school  size,  with  different 
studies  showing  an  advantage  of  either  larger  or  smaller  schools 
(or  classrooms)  for  bullying  (e.g.,  Bowes  et  al.,  2009;  Khoury- 
Kassabri  et  al.,  2004;  Saarento  et  al.,  2013;  Whitney  &  Smith, 
1993).  With  respect  to  ethnic  minority  composition,  some  studies 
have  found  no  association  between  proportion  of  students  from 
ethnic  minorities  (e.g.,  Whitney  &  Smith,  1993),  whereas  others 
have  found  interactions  between  classroom  composition  of  ethnic 
minorities  and  individual  children’s  minority  status  as  predictive 
of  bullying  (e.g.,  Vervoort  et  al.,  2010).  Finally,  students  from  low 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  schools  have  been  found  to  report 
greater  bullying  (e.g.,  Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009;  Whitney  &  Smith, 
1993),  while  others  have  not  found  such  an  association  (e.g.,  Ma, 
2002).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  extant  literature,  that  the 
prediction  of  bullying  from  demographic  school-level  variables 
has  produced  varied  findings.  These  differences  may  be  due  to 
diversity  in  bullying  measurement  across  studies,  differences 
across  studies  in  controlling  for  child-level  predictors  and  the 
age-group  of  the  participants  (primary  or  secondary  school).  In 
addition,  few  studies  include  a  large  number  of  schools,  meaning 
that  they  likely  lack  power  to  detect  between- school  variations. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  for  school-level  demographic  factors, 
school  climate,  frequently  operationalised  as  the  extent  to  which 
students  on  average  feel  connected  to  their  school  and  have  pos¬ 
itive  perceptions  of  school  (and  their  teachers),  does  appear  to  be 
consistently  associated  with  bullying  behavior  (e.g.,  Bosworth, 
Espelage,  &  Simon,  1999;  Bradshaw,  Waasdorp,  &  Johnson,  2015; 
Guerra,  Williams,  &  Sadek,  2011;  Kasen  et  al.,  2004).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  schools  where  victimization  is  a  problem,  children  tend  to 
report  less  positive  perceptions  of  their  school  climate  (Baker, 
1998;  Ma,  2002).  Furthermore,  children  who  report  bullying  others 
also  report  significantly  more  negative  perceptions  of  and  feel  less 
connected  to  their  school  (Espelage  &  Swearer,  2003;  Nansel  et 
al.,  2001).  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  majority  of  this  work  has  been 
conducted  within  North  America,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent 
it  will  apply  in  other  school  contexts,  such  as  those  in  Europe. 
These  findings  are,  however,  encouraging  as  they  suggest  that  the 
malleable  factor  of  school  climate  plays  a  role  in  the  extent  to 
which  schools  experience  bullying,  implying  that  providing 
schools  with  support  to  improve  their  school  climate  will  also  have 
a  positive  impact  on  bullying  behavior. 

An  important  distinction  may  be  made  between  school  compo¬ 
sition  and  school  climate  as  predictors  of  bullying  behavior. 
School  composition  relates  to  the  characteristics  and  mix  of  the 
students  within  a  given  school,  and  as  such  is  a  nonmalleable 
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characteristic  of  the  school.  Although  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  impact  of  these  variables  on  bullying  behavior,  they  are  not 
subject  to  direct  intervention.  However,  studying  the  influence  of 
school  composition  offers  an  insight  into  the  environment  that 
facilitates  bullying  behavior  and  where  intervention  can  be  tar¬ 
geted.  School  climate,  commonly  representing  aggregated  individ¬ 
ual  child  perceptions  of  their  school,  conversely,  is  a  dynamic 
aspect  of  schools  that  is  malleable  to  intervention  (Brault,  Janosz, 
&  Archambault,  2014),  and  interventions  aiming  to  improve 
school-wide  culture  have  been  shown  to  decrease  the  incidence  of 
behavior  problems  (Bradshaw,  Waasdorp,  &  Leaf,  2012). 

Child-Level  Predictors 

When  considering  school-level  characteristics  it  is  essential  to 
understand  if  these  school-level  factors  make  an  impact  beyond  the 
individuals  that  make  up  the  school.  Many  child  demographic 
factors  have  been  implicated  in  bullying  behavior.  Most  consis¬ 
tently  gender  has  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  bullying 
behavior,  with  boys  engaging  in  higher  amounts  of  bullying  be¬ 
havior  than  girls  (Bosworth  et  al.,  1999;  Cook  et  ah,  2010). 
Children’s  socioeconomic  status  has  also  been  found  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bullying  behavior  although  this  result  is  not  always 
consistent  (see  Wolke  et  ah,  2001),  highlighting  the  need  to  further 
explore  this  result  and  examine  if  it  is  child-level  or  school-level 
disadvantage  that  is  more  closely  associated  with  bullying  behav¬ 
ior.  Similarly,  ethnicity  has  also  sometimes  been  shown  to  be 
associated  with  bullying  behavior  (e.g.,  Wolke  et  ah,  2001)  al¬ 
though  again,  this  finding  is  not  always  consistent  (e.g.,  Bosworth 
et  ah,  1999).  As  such,  greater  clarity  is  also  needed  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  demographic  characteristics  that  put  children  at  risk  of 
exhibiting  bullying  behavior. 

The  Current  Study 

Given  the  limitations  of  the  existing  literature  outlined  above, 
the  current  study  aimed  to  make  two  advances:  (1)  to  examine 
school-level  influences  on  bullying  behavior  in  a  large  cohort  of 
primary  schools  (648  schools),  giving  power  to  detect  school-level 
effects,  and  (2)  to  explore  the  interplay  between  child-  and  school- 
level  influences.  Specifically,  we  explored  the  role  of  school  size, 
school  gender  balance,  proportion  of  children  from  minority  ethnic 
groups,  school  deprivation  and  school  climate  as  predictors  of 
bullying  behavior  over  and  above  individual  child-level  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  (gender,  deprivation,  ethnicity,  special  ed¬ 
ucational  needs  status,  English  as  an  additional  language  and  year 
group).  Given  the  broad  nature  of  school  climate,  we  focused 
specifically  on  school  supportiveness  and  school  connectedness, 
which  are  most  commonly  examined  within  the  bullying  literature. 
By  employing  a  multilevel  modeling  approach  and  including  both 
child-  and  school-level  factors  simultaneously,  the  current  study  is 
able  to  assess  the  relative  independent  and  combined  impact  of 
each  for  bullying  behavior.  Understanding  the  unique  contribution 
of  school-level  factors  that  influence  bullying  has  reaching  impli¬ 
cations  for  school-based  interventions  designed  to  curtail  bullying 
in  schools  and  promote  a  more  positive  school  environment  and 
can,  furthermore,  provide  guidance  for  targeting  bullying  interven¬ 
tions  to  those  schools  that  need  them  most. 


Method 

Participants. 

Schools.  A  total  of  648  primary  schools  participated  in  the 
current  study.  Schools  were  selected  by  their  local  authority  to 
participate  in  a  larger  study  examining  child  mental  health  across 
England  (Wolpert  et  al.,  201 1).  All  schools  were  state-maintained 
(i.e.,  public  schools)  in  England  and  provided  an  average  of  35.80 
participants  per  school  ( SD  =  18.65).  Details  of  school  character¬ 
istics  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Schools  were  drawn  from  99  (of 
351)  local  authorities  across  England,  and  the  geographical  spread 
of  these  local  authorities  was  representative  of  the  whole  country. 
Out  of  the  648  schools  in  the  study,  one  was  a  single-sex  boys’ 
schools  and  the  remaining  647  were  mixed  sex  schools.  Eight 
schools  were  focused  on  students  with  special  educational  needs. 

Children.  The  study  included  23,215  participants  (51%  boys) 
from  Year  4  and  Year  5  (Mage  =  9.06  years,  SD  =  .56  years).  All 
children  in  Year  4  or  Year  5  at  the  selected  schools  were  invited  to 
participate  and  consent  was  sought  from  parents  beforehand  by 
post  and  children  provided  assent  prior  to  completing  measures. 

With  respect  to  the  ethnicity  of  participants  in  the  current  study, 
75%  were  recorded  as  White,  with  the  remainder  being  Asian 
(12%),  Black  (7%),  mixed  (4%),  or  other  ethnic  groups/unclassi¬ 
fied  (2%).  Comparing  these  proportions  to  the  overall  proportions 
of  children  from  black  and  ethnic  minority  groups  (BME)  for  the 
whole  school  (i.e.,  all  year  levels  of  participating  schools;  see 
Table  1)  shows  that  the  subsample  of  Year  4  and  5  students  in  the 
current  study  largely  mirror  the  overall  school  composition.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  comparing  the  proportion  of  BME  students  in  our 
current  sample  to  all  students  attending  primary  schools  across 
England  (Department  for  Education,  2009),  again,  shows  that  our 
sample  is  representative  of  the  total  primary  school  population. 

Socioeconomic  status  was  based  on  children’ s  eligibility  for  free 
school  meals  (FSM;  Hobbs  &  Vignoles,  2010).  Of  participating 
children,  24%  were  eligible  for  FSM,  which  is  higher  than  the 
national  average  of  16%  (Department  for  Education,  2009).  Fi¬ 
nally,  20%  of  the  sample  knew  English  as  an  additional  language 
(EAL)  and  28%  were  identified  as  having  any  special  educational 
needs  (SEN). 

Procedure.  Data  were  collected  from  three  sources.  First, 
children  completed  self-report  measures  using  a  secure  online 
system  during  their  usual  school  day.  A  description  of  the  full 
battery  of  measures  and  study  design  is  reported  elsewhere  (Wol¬ 
pert  et  al.,  2011).  Teachers  facilitated  the  completion  of  the  survey 


Table  1 

School  Characteristics  (n  =  648) 


Characteristic 

M  (SD) 

Range 

Size  (number  of  pupils) 

304.00(135.85) 

29-1212 

Gender  (%  girls) 

48.45  (4.57) 

.00-60.00 

Deprivation  (%  FSM) 

18.73  (12.93) 

.00-87.50 

Ethnicity  (%  BME) 

22.67  (28.04) 

.00-100 

SEN  % 

29.71  (15.37) 

.00-100 

EAL  % 

17.12(25.35) 

.00-100 

School  climate 

11.77  (.83) 

7.08-13.81 

Note.  FSM  =  free  school  meals;  BME  =  Black  and  minority  ethnic; 
SEN  =  special  educational  needs;  EAL  =  English  as  an  additional  lan¬ 
guage. 
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and  were  given  a  standardized  information  sheet  to  read  to  partic¬ 
ipating  children,  including  the  aims  of  the  study,  confidentiality 
and  the  ability  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

All  items  were  administered  to  children  online  using  a  bespoke 
system  designed  to  be  easy  to  read  and  child-friendly  with  large 
font  sizes.  Recorded  spoken  accompaniment  for  all  instructions, 
questionnaire  items  and  response  options  was  provided.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  items  were  presented  to  all  students  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  bullying  item  preceding  the  school  climate  items. 

Self-report  measures  were  complemented  with  two  sets  of  rou¬ 
tinely  recorded  information.  Child  demographic  information  was 
obtained  using  the  National  Pupil  Database  which  was  linked  to 
each  participant.  In  addition,  school  level  information  was  drawn 
from  EduBase,  a  publically  available  database  of  school  charac¬ 
teristics  in  England. 

Instruments. 

Bullying  behavior.  Participants  reported  on  their  own  bully¬ 
ing  behavior  by  indicating  never,  sometimes,  or  always,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  item  “I  bully  others.”  This  single  item  was  included 
among  a  battery  of  measures  (see  Wolpert  et  al.,  2011).  Given  only 
2%  of  children  responded  always  to  this  item,  responses  for 
sometimes  and  always  were  collapsed  for  all  analyses  (12%).  As 
such,  the  measure  indicates  self-report  of  any  bullying  behavior, 
rather  than  the  frequency  of  bullying  behaviors. 

To  examine  the  validity  of  the  single  global  bullying  item  two 
sets  of  analyses  were  conducted.  First,  children’s  self-reported 
bullying  in  the  current  study  (12%  of  children  report  engaging  in 
bullying  at  least  sometimes)  is  comparable  to  the  frequency  of 
self-reported  bullying  reported  in  the  literature  (between  8%  and 
15%  in  late  primary  school/middle  school  pupils  (e.g.,  Guerra  et 
ah,  201 1;  Nansel  et  ah,  2001).  Second,  it  is  well  documented  that 
children  who  engage  in  bullying  behaviors  are  also  more  likely  to 
score  highly  on  measures  assessing  externalizing  behaviors  (e.g., 
Cook,  Williams,  Guerra,  Kim,  &  Sadek,  2010).  As  such,  we 
examined  whether  this  association  holds  for  the  current  sample 
using  the  teacher-reported  conduct  problems  subscale  of  the 
Strengths  and  Difficulties  Questionnaire  (Goodman,  1997),  which 
was  available  for  a  nonrandom  subset  of  the  sample  ( N  =  2,197) 
and  the  behavioral  problems  subscale  of  the  Me  and  My  School 
Questionnaire  (Deighton  et  ah,  2013),  a  validated  self-reported 
measure  of  children’s  difficulties.  Correlational  analyses  show  a 
significant  positive  association  between  children’s  self-reported 
bullying  using  the  single  item  and  both  teacher-reported  ( r  =  .32, 
p  <  .001)  and  self-reported  (r  =  .46,  p  <  .001)  externalizing 
problems.  For  contrast,  the  correlation  between  the  bullying  item 
and  children’s  teacher-rated  (r  =  .09)  and  self-reported  (r  =  .015) 
emotional  problems  were  considerably  lower. 

Child  demographic  characteristics.  Child  characteristics  in¬ 
cluded  in  analysis  were  gender,  socioeconomic  deprivation  (FSM 
eligibility),  ethnicity  (White,  Black,  Asian,  mixed,  other/unclassi¬ 
fied),  special  educational  need  (whether  or  not  children  were 
receiving  special  educational  provision),  language  (whether  or  not 
English  was  an  additional  language  for  the  child),  and  year  group 
(Year  4  or  Year  5). 

School  demographic  characteristics.  Routinely  collected  data 
at  the  school  level  included  measures  of  school  size  (number  of 
students),  school  gender  (proportion  of  girls)  and  school  depriva¬ 
tion  (proportion  of  FSM  eligible  students).  In  addition,  for  each 
school  we  aggregated  child-level  data  to  estimate  the  school-level 


percentage  of  children  from  ethnic  minority  backgrounds  (school 
ethnicity),  percentage  of  children  with  a  special  educational  need 
(school  SEN)  and  percentage  of  children  with  English  as  an 
additional  language  (school  EAL).  Note  that  the  latter  therefore 
represent  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  year  group  in 
question  rather  than  the  entire  school.  Table  1  presents  descriptive 
information  on  the  school  characteristics. 

School  climate.  All  participants  completed  a  self-report  mea¬ 
sure  of  school  climate.  School  climate  is  a  broad  construct,  and  the 
current  seven-item  measure  was  derived  specifically  from  mea¬ 
sures  of  school  supportiveness  and  school  as  a  community  (i.e., 
connectedness),  including  (a)  staff  support  and  care  subscale  of  the 
School  as  Caring  Community  profile  (Lickona  &  Davidson,  2003), 
(b)  school-supportiveness  subscale  of  the  Sense  of  School  Com¬ 
munity  Scale  (Battistich  &  Horn,  1997),  and  (c)  the  My  School 
scale  of  the  Iowa  Youth  and  Families  Project  Ratings  Scale  (Melby 
et  al.,  1993).  For  example,  items  included,  “We  can  talk  to  teachers 
about  problems”  and,  “At  this  school  we  care  about  each  other.” 
Participants  responded  by  selecting  one  of  three  response  options 
(never,  sometimes,  always).  Scores  ranged  between  0  and  14,  with 
higher  scores  indicating  more  positive  perceptions  of  school  cli¬ 
mate.  Cronbach’s  alpha  (.75)  demonstrates  that  the  scale  has 
adequate  internal  reliability.  To  ensure  that  these  items  were  in¬ 
deed  assessing  a  single  construct,  we  conducted  principal  compo¬ 
nent  and  factor  analysis  on  the  seven  items.  This  analysis  clearly 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  single  “school  climate”  factor  with  all 
items  loading  above  0.4  onto  this  single  factor  (Stevens,  1992). 
Average  factor  loading  for  individual  items  was  0.55,  and  ranged 
between  0.41  and  0.61. 

Data  analyses. 

Missing  data.  The  analyzed  sample  represents  95%  of  the 
possible  24,565  cases  who  were  included  in  the  study.  Of  the  1,350 
cases  that  were  excluded  from  analysis:  294  cases  did  not  respond 
to  the  bullying  item,  22 1  cases  were  excluded  as  they  were  missing 
child-level  sociodemographic  information  (e.g.,  SEN,  deprivation, 
language)  in  the  National  Pupil  database  and  another  835  cases 
were  excluded  as  there  was  no  school  level  information  available. 
A  comparison  of  those  who  did  (n  =  23,215)  and  did  not  ( n  -  294) 
respond  to  the  bullying  item  indicates  that  those  who  did  not 
respond  were  significantly  more  likely  to  be  of  Asian  (odds  ratio 
[0/?]  =  1.65)  or  Black  (OR  =  2.16)  ethnicity  and  be  identified  as 
having  special  educational  needs  (OR  =  1.19).  A  comparison  of 
those  children  who  were  missing  the  NPD  data  (demographics) 
indicates  that  a  greater  number  of  children  with  missing  NPD  data 
reported  bullying  (19%),  compared  to  the  12%  in  the  analyzed 
sample. 

Statistical  models.  Following  descriptive  statistics,  analyses 
were  carried  out  in  stages  to  estimate  the  amount  of  variation  in 
bullying  behavior  accounted  for  by  schools.  To  account  for  stu¬ 
dents  nested  within  schools,  all  analysis  was  conducted  using 
multilevel  modeling  with  ML  estimation.  The  models  were  con¬ 
structed  such  that  the  child-  and  school-  level  predictors  are 
modeled  as  fixed  effects  and  we  specify  random  effects  at  the 
school  level  as  this  is  the  cluster  variable.  To  support  interpretation 
of  the  interaction  terms,  we  used  grand  mean  centering  to  center 
the  school-  and  child-level  continuous  variables  in  the  models. 

First,  the  baseline  model  (Model  1)  was  conducted  that  esti¬ 
mated  overall  school-level  variance  in  bullying  behavior.  Second, 
child-level  predictors  were  included  in  the  model  (Model  2).  Third, 
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school-level  demographic  (nonmalleable)  predictors  were  added  to 
the  model  (Model  3),  so  that  the  degree  to  which  school  compo¬ 
sition  variables  are  able  to  predict  bullying  behavior  over  and 
above  child-level  variables  could  be  elucidated.  Finally,  school 
climate  was  included  as  a  predictor  of  bullying  behavior  (Model 
4).  School  climate  was  added  on  a  separate  step  to  determine  if  this 
malleable  school-level  factor  predicts  bullying  behavior  over  and 
above  nonmalleable,  demographic  school  factors. 

At  each  stage  incremental  model  fit  was  estimated  to  assess  if 
the  additional  predictors  explained  significantly  more  of  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  bullying  behaviors.  For  each  model,  we  report  the  random 
effect  parameter  and  the  intraclass  correlation  (ICC)  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  of  variance  in  bullying  accounted  for  by  schools. 
By  examining  the  ICC  in  consecutive  models,  the  amount  of 
variance  previously  attributed  to  schools,  that  is  explained  by  the 
additional  variables  can  be  understood.  Two  further  models  were 
then  run  to  examine  child-  by  school-level  interactions,  Model  5A 
examines  demographic  interactions  between  children  and  schools, 
whereas  Model  5B  examines  interactions  between  child-level  vari¬ 
ables  and  school  climate. 

Given  the  large  sample  size  in  the  current  study,  the  alpha  rate 
for  significance  was  set  at  p  <  .01  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
Type  I  error.  All  analyses  were  conducted  in  STATA  version  12 
(StataCorp,  2011). 

Results 

Results  are  presented  in  three  parts.  First,  descriptive  statistics 
are  presented  for  key  study  variables.  Second,  multilevel  logistic 
regression  models  with  children  nested  within  schools  were  used 
to  explore  child-  and  school-level  predictors  of  children’s  self- 
reported  bullying  behavior.  Finally,  we  explored  the  impact  of 
interactions  between  child-level  and  school-level  characteristics 
for  predicting  children’s  bullying  behavior. 

Descriptive  statistics.  Proportions  of  children  responding 
never  and  sometimes/always  to  engaging  in  bullying  behavior  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  There  are  several  noteworthy  features  of 
Table  2.  First,  17%  of  boys  and  8%  of  girls  report  bullying  others. 
Second,  18%  of  deprived  children  (i.e.,  those  eligible  for  free 
school  meals)  report  bullying  others  compared  with  1 1  %  nonde- 
prived  children.  Third,  21%  of  children  with  SEN  reported  bully¬ 
ing  behavior  in  contrast  with  9%  children  without  SEN.  In  order  to 
examine  if  these  differences  were  statistically  significant,  multi¬ 
level  logistic  regression  models  were  conducted  and  the  results  are 
reported  in  the  following  text. 

Multilevel  logistic  regression  models.  The  baseline  model 
(Model  1;  Table  3)  indicates  that  9.1%  of  the  variance  in  bullying 
is  accounted  for  by  schools  before  any  other  child-  and  school- 
level  variables  were  included.  In  Model  2  (see  Table  3),  including 
only  child-level  predictors  of  bullying  behavior  significantly  im¬ 
proved  the  model,  likelihood  ratio  test:  D(9)  =  974,  p  <  .001,  and 
explained  an  additional  1 .4%  of  school-level  variance  in  bullying 
behavior.  Gender,  deprivation,  ethnicity  and  SEN  were  all  found  to 
be  significant  predictors  of  self-reported  bullying  behavior.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  boys  were  more  likely  to  report  bullying  behavior  com¬ 
pared  to  girls,  deprived  children  were  more  likely  to  report  bully¬ 
ing  compared  to  nondeprived  children,  and  children  from  Black 
ethnic  groups  were  more  likely  to  report  bullying  compared  to 
children  from  White  backgrounds.  Finally,  children  with  a  SEN 


Table  2 

Proportions  of  Children  Responding  “Never"  and  “Sometimes/ 
Always"  to  the  Bullying  Behavior  Questionnaire  as  a  Function 
of  Child-Level  Demographic  Characteristics 


Never  (%) 

Sometimes/ 
always  (%) 

Gender 

Male 

82.98 

17.02 

Female 

92.48 

7.52 

Deprivation  (FSM) 

Not  eligible 

89.42 

10.58 

Eligible 

81.94 

18.06 

Ethnicity 

White 

88.28 

11.72 

Asian 

86.92 

13.08 

Black 

82.23 

17.77 

Mixed 

86.44 

13.56 

Other/Not  known 

89.37 

10.63 

SEN 

No  SEN 

90.90 

9.10 

SEN 

79.41 

20.59 

EAL 

No 

87.94 

12.06 

Yes 

86.54 

13.46 

Note.  FSM  =  free 

school  meals;  SEN  = 

special  educational  needs; 

EAL  =  English  as  an  additional  language. 

classification  were  more  likely  to  report  bullying  others  compared 
to  their  peers  without  a  SEN  classification. 

In  Model  3  (see  Table  3),  including  demographic  school-level 
predictors  significantly  improved  the  model,  D(6)  =  41.73,  p  < 
.001,  explaining  an  additional  0.8%  of  school-level  variance.  The 
only  significant  school-level  predictor  in  Model  3  was  school 
deprivation,  such  that  as  the  proportion  of  deprived  children  in  the 
school  increases,  there  was  an  increased  likelihood  of  children 
reporting  bullying  behavior  (over  and  above  child-level  FSM 
status).  The  pattern  of  significant  child-level  predictors  remained 
unchanged  from  Model  2. 

The  inclusion  of  school  climate  in  Model  4  (see  Table  3),  again 
significantly  improved  the  model,  D(l)  =  110.41,  p  <  .001, 
explaining  an  additional  2.5%  of  variance,  over  and  above  the 
variance  explained  by  child-  and  school-level  demographic  factors. 
School  climate  was  a  significant  independent  predictor  of  bullying 
behavior,  such  that  less  positive  perceptions  of  school  climate  was 
associated  with  greater  self-reported  bullying  behavior.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  child-  and  school-level  characteristics  remained  unchanged 
with  the  addition  of  year  group,  which  was  now  also  a  significant 
independent  predictor  of  bullying  behavior,  children  in  Year  4 
were  likely  to  report  greater  bullying  behavior  compared  to  their 
older  peers  in  Year  5. 

Multilevel  logistic  regression  models:  Exploring  Child  x 
School  interactions.  Two  additional  models  were  also  con¬ 
ducted  to  explore  interactions  between  child-  and  school-level 
variables.  In  Model  5A  (see  Table  4),  the  incremental  predictive 
power  of  child-  by  school-level  demographic  interactions  were 
examined  over  and  above  the  main  effects.  Specifically,  this  model 
explored  whether  children’s  individual  demographic  features  in 
combination  with  school-level  demographic  characteristics  pre¬ 
dicted  bullying  behavior.  Including  demographic  interaction  sig¬ 
nificantly  improved  the  model,  D(8)  =  30.93,  p  <  .001,  explaining 
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Table  3 

Results  of  Multilevel  Regression  Models  Testing  Impact  of  Child-  and  School-Level  Characteristics  on  Bullying  Behavior 


Parameter  estimate 

Model  1:  Baseline 

Model  2:  Child-level 
predictors 

Model  3:  School-level 
predictors 

Model  4:  School  climate 

Estimate  (SE)  OR  ( SE) 

Estimate  ( SE) 

OR  (SE) 

Estimate  (SE) 

OR  (SE) 

Estimate  (SE) 

OR  (SE) 

Child-level 

Intercept 

-2.04  (.03)**  .13  (.004) 

-1.61  (.10)** 

.20  (.02) 

-2.03  (.41)** 

.13  (.05) 

2.57  (.56)** 

13.05  (7.33) 

Gender  (female) 

-.86  (.05)** 

.42  (.02) 

-.86  (.05)** 

.42  (.02) 

-.86  (.04)** 

.42  (.02) 

Deprivation 

-.42  (.05)** 

1.52  (.07) 

.35  (.05)** 

1.43  (.07) 

.37  (.05)** 

1.44  (.07) 

Ethnicity  (Asian) 

.17  (.10) 

1.18  (.11) 

.09  (.10) 

l.lO(.ll) 

.12  (.10) 

1.13  (.12) 

Ethnicity  (Black) 

.42  (.09)** 

1.53  (.14) 

.33  (.09)** 

1.39  (.13) 

.32  (.09)** 

1.38  (.13) 

Ethnicity  (Mixed) 

.14  (.10) 

1.15  (.12) 

.10  (.10) 

1.10  (.11) 

.08  (.10) 

1.09  (.11) 

Ethnicity  (Other) 

-.05  (.16) 

.95  (.16) 

—.12  (.17) 

.89  (.15) 

-.09  (.16) 

.91  (.15) 

SEN 

.75  (.04)** 

2.12  (.09) 

.72  (.04)** 

2.06  (.09) 

.72  (.04)** 

2.06  (.09) 

EAL 

-.06  (.08) 

.94  (.07) 

-.17  (.08) 

.84  (.07) 

-.18  (.08) 

.83  (.07) 

Year  group 

-.16  (.06) 

.85  (.05) 

-.15  (.06) 

.86  (.05) 

-.28  (.06)** 

.75  (.04) 

School-level 

Size 

-.03  (.02) 

.97  (.02) 

-.04  (.02) 

.96  (.02) 

Gender3 

.06  (.08) 

1.06  (.08) 

.10  (.07) 

1.10  (.08) 

Deprivation3 

.10  (.03)** 

1.11  (.03) 

.11  (.03)** 

1.12  (.03) 

Ethnicity3 

-.01  (.03) 

.99  (.03) 

-.04  (.03) 

.96  (.02) 

SEN3 

.03  (.02) 

1.03  (.03) 

.01  (.02) 

1.01  (.0) 

EAL3 

.06  (.03) 

1.06  (.03) 

.07  (.03) 

1.07  (.03) 

School  climate 

-.39  (.04)** 

.68  (.02) 

Log-likelihood 

-8546.51 

-8059.34 

-8038.48 

-7983.27 

ICC 

.091 

.077 

.069 

.044 

Random  effects 

.57  (.03) 

.52  (.03) 

.49  (.03) 

.39  (.03) 

Note.  SEN  =  special  educational  needs;  EAL  =  English  as  additional  language. 
a  School  composition  characteristics  are  calibrated  such  that  a  unit  represents  10%. 
><.01.  *><.001. 


an  additional  0.2%  of  variance  over  and  above  Model  4  with  child- 
and  school-level  main  effects  (see  Table  4).  The  only  interaction 
term  that  independently  predicted  bullying  behavior  was  the  child 
deprivation  by  school  deprivation  interaction,  such  that  for  non- 
deprived  children  the  likelihood  of  reporting  being  a  bully  de¬ 
creased  with  decreasing  school-level  deprivation.  However,  de¬ 
prived  children  reported  engaging  in  bullying  irrespective  of  their 
school-level  deprivation  (see  Figure  1).  Including  child  by  school 
climate  interactions  (Model  5B;  Table  4)  did  not  significantly 
improve  the  model,  D(9)  =  5.03,  p  =  .083,  and  none  of  the 
interaction  terms  were  significant  (see  Table  4).  Finally,  sensitivity 
analysis  was  conducted  by  excluding  the  special  educational 
schools  ( n  =  8)  and  single  sex  school  (n  =  1).  Results  remained 
unchanged. 

Discussion 

The  current  study  examined  a  number  of  child  demographic 
factors  as  well  as  malleable  and  nonmalleable  school-level  factors 
to  better  understand  the  predictors  of  bullying  behavior  across  a 
large  number  of  primary  schools.  Given  much  of  bullying  at  this 
age  takes  place  at  school,  it  is  important  to  understand  both  the 
independent  influence  of  different  school  characteristics  on  the 
likelihood  of  bullying,  as  well  as  the  combination  of  school-  and 
child-level  characteristics.  Findings  showed  that  both  child-  and 
school-level  variables  independently  and  in  combination  predicted 
children’s  bullying  behavior.  Specifically,  boys,  deprived  children, 
those  from  Black  ethnic  groups,  children  with  SEN  and  those  from 
the  younger  year  group  were  more  likely  to  report  bullying  others. 
Over  and  above  these  child-level  factors,  increased  school  depri¬ 


vation  and  poor  school  climate  also  predicted  greater  bullying 
behavior. 

The  current  study  also  explored  whether  school-level  factors 
moderate  the  association  between  child-level  factors  and  bullying. 
Only  the  interaction  between  child  deprivation  and  school  depri¬ 
vation  was  significant,  such  that  deprived  children  were  more 
likely  to  report  bullying  behavior  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
deprivation  of  their  school,  while  nondeprived  children  were  more 
likely  to  report  engaging  in  bullying  behavior  in  schools  with 
increased  school-level  deprivation.  That  is,  being  in  a  high- 
deprivation  school  is  a  risk  factor  for  bullying  only  for  children 
that  come  from  nondeprived  background.  Untangling  why  this 
occurs  requires  further  work,  but  it  is  possible  that  being  a  child 
from  a  nondeprived  background  in  an  otherwise  deprived  school 
sets  up  a  peer  group  disparity  or  power  imbalance  that  precipitates 
bullying  behaviors.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  other  peer- 
related  outcomes  (e.g.,  friendship  quality,  victimization)  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  this  phenomenon  is  specific  to  bullying.  This  finding 
suggests  that  to  understand  the  impact  of  deprivation  on  bullying 
behavior  within  a  school  it  is  crucial  to  take  into  account  not  only 
the  degree  of  school  deprivation  but  also  the  deprivation  level  of 
the  individual  child. 

School  climate  also  emerged  as  an  important  predictor  of  bul¬ 
lying  behavior.  The  role  of  school  climate  for  bullying  behavior 
has  been  examined  in  a  number  of  previous  studies  (e.g..  Baker, 
1998;  Ma,  2002;  Nansel  et  ah,  2001)  and  has  been  established  as 
being  relevant  for  other  related  outcomes,  such  as  mental  health 
(Guerra  et  ah,  2011).  The  current  study’s  findings  lend  further 
support  tor  this  line  of  research.  Current  findings  demonstrated 
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Table  4 


Results  of  Multilevel  Regression  Models  Testing  Impact  of  Child-  and  School-Level  Characteristics  on  Bullying  Behaviour 


Model  5a  child  X  School  interactions 

Model  5b  child  X  School  climate  interactions 

Parameter  estimate 

Estimate  (SE) 

OR  (SE) 

Parameter  estimate 

Estimate  ( SE) 

OR  (SE) 

Child-level 

Child-level 

Intercept 

2.70(1.00) 

Intercept 

4.78  (1.48) 

Gender  (female) 

-1.33  (.66) 

.26  (.17) 

Gender  (female) 

-1.79  (.68)** 

.17  (.11) 

Deprivation 

.75  (.10)** 

2.12  (.21) 

Deprivation 

.15  (.71) 

1.17  (.82) 

Ethnicity  (Asian) 

-.26  (.21) 

.76  (.17) 

Ethnicity  (Asian) 

-1.15(1.42) 

.32  (.45) 

Ethnicity  (Black) 

.44  (.20) 

1.56  (.31) 

Ethnicity  (Black) 

.36(1.37) 

1.44(1.97) 

Ethnicity  (Mixed) 

.27  (.17) 

1.31  (.23) 

Ethnicity  (Mixed) 

-.94(1.49) 

.39  (.58) 

Ethnicity  (Other) 

-.64  (.36) 

.52  (.19) 

Ethnicity  (Other) 

.14(2.75) 

1.16(3.18) 

SEN 

.72  (.11)** 

2.06  (.23) 

SEN 

.03  (.67) 

1 .03  (.69) 

EAL 

.02  (.15) 

1.02(1.5) 

EAL 

.52(1.11) 

1.68  (1.88) 

Year  Group 

-.29  (.06)** 

.75  (.04) 

Year  group 

-1.12  (.86) 

.34  (.28) 

School-level 

School-level 

Size 

-.05  (.02) 

.96  (.02) 

Size 

-.04  (.02) 

.96  (.02) 

Gender 

.01  (.01) 

1.06  (.09) 

Gender 

.01  (.01) 

1.01  (.01) 

Deprivation 

.17  (.03)** 

1.19  (.03) 

Deprivation 

.01  (.00)** 

1.01  (.00) 

Ethnicity 

-.00  (.00) 

.95  (.03) 

Ethnicity 

-.00  (.00) 

1.00  (.00) 

SEN 

.00  (.00) 

1.00  (.03) 

SEN 

.00  (.00) 

1.00  (.00) 

Language 

.08  (.03) 

1.08  (.03) 

Language 

.01  (.00) 

1.01  (.00) 

School  climate 

-.39  (.04)** 

.68  (.02) 

School  climate 

-.48  (.06)** 

.62  (.04) 

Interactions 

Interactions 

Gender  X  School  Gender8 

.10  (.13) 

1.10  (.15) 

Gender  X  SC 

.08  (.06) 

1.08  (.06) 

Deprivation  X  School  Deprivation8 

-.17  (.04)** 

.85  (.03) 

Deprivation  X  SC 

.02  (.06) 

1.02  (.06) 

Ethnicity  (Asian)  X  School  Ethnicity8 

.06  (.03) 

1.06  (.04) 

Ethnicity  (Asian)  X  SC 

.11  (.12) 

1.12  (.14) 

Ethnicity  (Black)  X  School  Ethnicity8 

-.02  (.03) 

.98  (.03) 

Ethnicity  (Black)  X  SC 

-.00  (.12) 

1.00  (.12) 

Ethnicity  (Mixed)  X  School 

-.05  (.04) 

.95  (.03) 

Ethnicity  (Mixed)  X  SC 

.09  (.13) 

1.09  (.14) 

Ethnicity8 

Ethnicity  (Other)  X  School  Ethnicity8 

.10  (.06) 

1.10  (.06) 

Ethnicity  (Other)  X  SC 

-.02  (.24) 

.98  (.23) 

SEN  X  School  SEN8 

-.00  (.03) 

1.00  (.03) 

SEN  X  SC 

.06  (.06) 

1.06  (.06) 

EAL  X  School  EAL8 

-.05  (.03) 

.95  (.03) 

EAL  X  SC 

-.06  (.10) 

.94  (.09) 

Year  Group  X  SC 

.07  (.07) 

1.07  (.08) 

Log-likelihood 

-7967.81 

Log-likelihood 

-7980.76 

ICC 

.042 

ICC 

.043 

Random  effects 

.38  (.03) 

.39  (.03) 

Note.  SEN  =  special  educational  needs;  EAL  =  English  as  additional  language;  SC  =  school  climate;  ICC  =  intraclass  correlations. 
a  School  composition  characteristics  are  calibrated  such  that  a  unit  represents  10%. 

><.01.  *><.001. 


that  school  climate  is  an  important  factor  for  understanding  bul¬ 
lying  in  primary  school  over  and  above  any  child-level  character¬ 
istics  and  nonmalleable  school  factors,  highlighting  the  robust  role 
played  by  school  climate  for  peer  relationships.  Importantly,  there 
were  no  significant  interactions  between  school  climate  and  child- 
level  factors  suggesting  that  the  link  with  school  climate  is  the 
same  for  all  children  in  the  school,  regardless  of  their  background 
of  individual  differences.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
current  study  is  not  able  to  determine  the  directionality  of  the 
findings  between  school  climate  and  bullying,  so  it  may  be  that 
children  report  poor  school  climate  because  of  the  degree  of 
bullying  in  the  school  or,  alternatively,  poor  school  climate  may  be 
a  factor  driving  bullying  behaviors  (Kasen  et  al.,  2004).  Further 
research  exploring  the  impact  of  interventions  to  improve  school 
climate  on  the  incidence  of  bullying  behavior  for  all  students  will 
be  well  placed  examine  the  pattern  of  directionality  between  these 
constructs. 

Given  the  power  of  the  current  study  to  detect  significant  effects 
both  at  the  child-  and  school -level,  it  is  notable  that  school  size, 
school  gender  balance,  ethnicity,  SEN  status  and  language  all  did 
not  significantly  independently  predict  bullying  behavior  in  late 


primary  school.  This  lends  some  support  to  other  research  with 
smaller  samples  of  children  that  have  also  failed  to  find  a  signif¬ 
icant  association  between  these  school  composition  factors  and 
bullying  (e.g.,  Saarento  et  al.,  2013;  Whitney  &  Smith,  1993). 

Limitations 

Although  the  current  study  has  a  number  of  strengths,  notably  a 
large  sample  of  primary  schools,  a  broad  range  of  both  child-  and 
school-level  indices,  and  an  examination  of  the  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  child-level  and  school-level  factors,  there  are  several 
limitations  to  this  work.  First,  the  study’s  design  was  cross- 
sectional  precluding  an  investigation  of  how  child-  and  school- 
level  factors  may  predict  bullying  behavior  over  time.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  directionality  of  influence  between  school  climate  and 
bullying  behavior  is  unable  to  be  determined  from  the  current  data. 

Second,  the  measure  of  bullying  comprised  only  a  single  self- 
report  item,  ‘I  bully  others’,  with  two  response  options  ( sometimes 
and  always)  collapsed.  There  was  also  no  description  of  bullying 
provided  to  participants  and  a  particular  timeframe  was  not  spec¬ 
ified.  While  this  is  a  clear  limitation  of  the  current  study,  using  a 
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Not  FSM  eligible 
FSM  eligible 


Figure  1.  Predicted  probabilities  of  reporting  bullying  behavior,  showing 
interaction  between  child-  and  school-level  deprivation.  This  figure  repre¬ 
sents  fixed  effects  only. 


single  item  to  assess  bullying  behavior  has  been  previously  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  extant  literature,  especially  in  large  scale  national 
studies  (e.g.,  Bradshaw  et  al.,  2009;  Nansel  et  ah,  2001).  Further¬ 
more,  the  frequency  of  children’s  self-reported  bullying  in  the 
current  study  (12%  of  children  report  engaging  in  bullying  at  least 
sometimes)  is  comparable  to  the  frequency  of  self-reported  bully¬ 
ing  reported  in  the  literature  (between  8%  and  15%  in  late  primary 
school/middle  school  pupils  (e.g.,  Guerra  et  ah,  2011;  Nansel  et  ah, 
2001).  Nonetheless,  a  valid  concern  when  using  a  single  bullying 
item  is  that  it  may  not  have  been  sensitive  to  the  nuances  of 
different  forms  that  bullying  behavior  may  take,  such  as  gossip, 
verbal  bullying,  and  even  cyber-bullying.  Indeed,  certain  behaviors 
are  more  commonly  perceived  as  bullying  (i.e.,  physical  bullying 
and  name-calling,  more  male-typical  bullying)  compared  to  others 
(e.g.,  gossiping,  exclusion)  and  may  have  resulted  in  girls  under¬ 
reporting  bullying  behaviors  in  the  current  study.  Our  results  did 
show  that  boys  reported  more  bullying  than  girls.  However,  this 
gender  difference  in  the  reporting  of  bullying  behavior  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  feature  of  the  bullying  literature,  even  in  those  studies  using 
more  comprehensive  self-reported  bullying  questionnaire  mea¬ 
sures  (e.g.,  Pepler  Jiang,  Craig,  &  Connolly,  2008;  Crick  &  Grot- 
peter,  1995),  as  well  as  single  item  bullying  measures  (e.g.,  Nansel 
et  ah,  2001),  and  peer-rated  bullying  nomination  measures  (e.g., 
Boulton  &  Smith,  1994).  The  fact  that  the  current  study  also  found 
this  consistent  gender  difference  using  a  highly  abbreviated  mea¬ 
sure  of  bullying  using  only  two  categories  of  response  ( never  vs. 
sometimes/always)  lends  support  to  the  accuracy  of  both  the  single 
item  and  the  response  options.  Nevertheless,  further  research  using 
a  large  sample  in  conjunction  with  a  more  detailed  measure  of 
bullying  behavior  is  clearly  needed,  and  would  allow  for  greater 
clarity  on  the  association  between  child-  and  school-level  charac¬ 
teristics  and  different  forms  of  bullying  behavior  in  children. 

Finally,  although  the  sample  is  large  and  representative  of  the 
wider  population  within  participating  schools,  it  does  include 
greater  number  of  children  from  deprived  socioeconomic  circum¬ 
stances  compared  to  all  English  primary  schools.  This  makes  it 
possible  that  the  prevalence  of  bullying  in  the  current  study  is  an 
overestimate.  However,  given  that  socioeconomic  status  is  con¬ 


trolled  for  in  the  analyses,  we  expect  that  the  results  pertaining  to 
the  child  and  school  characteristics  are  robust. 

Implications 

The  current  findings  have  potential  implications  for  the  growing 
literature  on  how  best  to  target  school  interventions  to  tackle 
bullying  behavior  (Smith,  Ananiadou,  &  Cowie,  2003)  and  high¬ 
light  the  importance  of  targeting  interventions,  to  both  high-risk 
children  and  high-risk  schools.  In  general,  children  from  schools 
with  a  high  proportion  of  children  from  more  deprived  back¬ 
grounds  and  with  poorer  school  climate  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
bullying  behaviors.  This  suggests  that  promoting  positive  school 
climate  through  universal,  whole-school  approaches  may  be  ben¬ 
eficial  (Bosworth  &  Judkins,  2014).  In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  study,  it  is  clear  that  identifying  the  children  that  may  be  at 
risk  of  engaging  in  bullying  behavior  would  be  supported  by 
considering  not  just  the  characteristics  of  the  child  (gender,  depri¬ 
vation,  etc.)  but  also  their  relation  to  the  wider  school  context 
(especially  in  terms  of  relative  deprivation;  e.g.,  Napoletano,  El¬ 
gar,  Saul,  Dirks,  &  Craig,  2015).  Future  research  using  a  similar 
approach  might  also  investigate  the  interactions  between  social 
and  cognitive  individual  characteristics  such  as  cognitive  ability, 
peer  acceptance  and  school  characteristics  in  predicting  bullying 
and  victim  experiences.  As  such,  this  study  may  help  to  improve 
our  ability  to  integrate  whole-school  and  targeted  antibullying 
programs,  taking  into  account  the  school  and  child  interactions  that 
are  associated  with  bullying,  to  allow  more  effective  use  of  re¬ 
sources. 
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Computer- Adaptive  Testing:  Implications  for  Students’  Achievement, 
Motivation,  Engagement,  and  Subjective  Test  Experience 
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Sydney,  Australia 

The  present  study  investigated  the  implications  of  computer-adaptive  testing  (operationalized  by  way  of 
multistage  adaptive  testing;  MAT)  and  “conventional”  fixed  order  computer  testing  for  various  test-relevant 
outcomes  in  numeracy,  including  achievement,  test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test 
experience.  It  did  so  among  N  =  12,736  Australian  elementary  (years  3  and  5)  and  secondary  (years  7  and 
9)  school  students.  Multilevel  modeling  assessed  the  extent  to  which  Level  1  (student)  test  condition  (fixed 
order  vs.  adaptive),  gender,  and  year  group  factors  and  Level  2  (school)  socioeducational  advantage,  location, 
structure,  and  size  factors  predicted  students’  test-relevant  outcomes.  In  terms  of  statistically  significant  main 
effects,  students  in  the  computer-adaptive  testing  condition  generated  lower  achievement  error  rates  (i.e., 
higher  measurement  precision).  Other  statistically  significant  computer-adaptive  test  effects  emerged  as  a 
function  of  year-level  and  gender,  with  positive  effects  of  computer-adaptive  testing  being  relatively  greater 
for  females  and  older  students:  these  students  achieved  more  highly  (year  9  students),  reported  higher 
test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement  (year  9  students),  and  reported  more  positive  subjective  test 
experience  (females  and  year  9  students).  These  findings  (a)  confirm  that  computer-adaptive  testing  yields 
greater  achievement  measurement  precision,  (b)  suggest  some  positive  test-relevant  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment  effects  from  computer-adaptive  testing,  (c)  counter  claims  that  computer-adaptive  testing  reduces 
students’  test-relevant  motivation,  engagement,  and  subjective  experience,  and  (d)  suggest  positive  computer- 
adaptive  testing  effects  for  older  students  at  a  developmental  stage  when  they  are  typically  less  motivated  and 
engaged. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

With  the  growth  in  computer-based  educational  assessment,  there  are  new  opportunities  to  tailor  testing 
to  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  students.  Computer-adaptive  testing  is  one  such  opportunity.  Computer- 
adaptive  testing  presents  items  or  sets  of  items  (e.g.,  testlets)  in  a  way  to  match  different  students’  abilities. 
Based  on  a  large-scale  numeracy  assessment  exercise  in  Australia,  our  study  showed  that  computer- 
adaptive  testing  assessed  achievement  accurately,  had  positive  effects  for  key  parts  of  students’  test 
motivation  and  engagement,  and  benefited  adolescent  students  who  are  at  an  age  when  they  are  typically 
less  motivated  and  engaged.  Computer-adaptive  testing  may  therefore  be  a  means  to  promote  more 
positive  experiences  for  students  as  they  participate  in  computer-based  and  online  educational  testing. 
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With  the  growth  in  computer-based  psycho-educational  assess¬ 
ment,  there  are  new  opportunities  to  better  tailor  testing  to  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  needs  of  respondents.  Computer-adaptive  testing  is  one 
such  opportunity  gaining  increasing  attention  and  application. 
Whereas  “conventional”  fixed  order  tests  administer  items  predomi¬ 


nantly  pitched  to  the  “average”  respondent,  computer-adaptive  testing 
administers  items  and/or  item  sets  intended  to  be  better  matched  to 
different  respondents’  abilities  based  on  the  individual’s  responses  at 
the  outset  and  through  the  test.  It  is  timely  to  consider  the  implications 
of  computer-adaptive  testing  for  numerous  test-relevant  outcomes  as 
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it  is  adopted  more  widely,  including  in  national  and  statewide  assess¬ 
ment  programs.  Based  on  a  large-scale  standardized  numeracy  assess¬ 
ment  exercise  using  computer-adaptive  and  fixed  order  testing,  the 
present  study  investigates  three  test-relevant  outcomes:  achievement, 
test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experi¬ 
ence. 

With  regard  to  achievement,  the  study  places  some  emphasis  on 
the  precision  of  achievement  measurement.  One  of  the  contended 
yields  of  computer-adaptive  testing  is  that  better  targeting  of  items 
to  respondents  should  lead  to  less  error  within  a  test  (Davey, 
2011).  Less  intratest  error  is  a  desirable  measurement  property  in 
itself  (Lazendic  &  Adams,  2014;  Wise,  2015)  and  is  also  consid¬ 
ered  desirable  for  the  test-taker’s  experience  of  the  test  (Lifelong 
Achievement  Group  &  Martin,  2015).  With  regard  to  test-relevant 
motivation  and  engagement,  there  has  been  mixed  evidence  when 
comparing  computer-adaptive  testing  with  more  conventional 
fixed  order  tests  (Colwell,  2013).  This  study  therefore  investigates 
the  implications  of  computer-adaptive  testing  for  test-relevant  mo¬ 
tivation  and  engagement  because  test-relevant  motivation  and  en¬ 
gagement  may  affect  respondents’  willingness  and  capacity  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  competence  (Wise,  2015)  and 
motivation  and  engagement  are  valued  test-relevant  outcomes  in 
their  own  right  (Colwell,  2013).  Finally,  with  the  predominant 
focus  on  computer-adaptive  testing  and  its  achievement  effects, 
less  attention  has  been  given  to  respondents’  subjective  test  expe¬ 
rience  (e.g.,  item  comprehension,  perceived  test  difficulty,  per¬ 
ceived  match  to  their  ability  etc.;  Colwell,  2013;  Wise,  2015).  A 
positive  subjective  test  experience  is  also  a  desirable  end  in  itself 
(Lifelong  Achievement  Group  &  Martin,  2015)  and  also  poten¬ 
tially  linked  to  respondents’  capacity  to  optimally  demonstrate 
what  they  know  and  can  do  (Weiss,  2004).  However,  the  limited 
research  conducted  into  computer-adaptive  testing  is  not  clear  on 
this.  Taken  together,  focusing  on  these  three  test-relevant  out¬ 
comes  (achievement,  motivation  and  engagement,  subjective  ex¬ 
perience),  we  aim  to  build  the  very  limited  body  of  knowledge 
relevant  to  computer-adaptive  testing  and  gain  some  clarity  with 
regards  to  the  mixed  findings  that  have  been  evident  to  date. 

Computer-Adaptive  Testing 

Nature  of  Computer-Adaptive  Testing  and  Its  Effects 

Most  psycho-educational  assessment  involves  “conventional” 
tests  that  are  paper-and-pencil  or  computer-based  instruments  in 
which  items  are  presented  to  respondents  in  a  predetermined, 
fixed,  and  linear  order.  They  are  typically  designed  using  proce¬ 
dures  of  classical  test  theory  (e.g.,  Cronbach,  1990;  Gulliksen, 
1950)  such  that  items  are  selected  using  techniques  that  maximize 
the  internal  consistency  (reliability)  of  the  set  of  items  that  com¬ 
prise  the  instrument  (Weiss,  2004).  Items  are  typically  those  that 
are  appropriate  for  the  “average”  respondent,  but  are  often  too  easy 
for  respondents  who  are  above  average  and  too  difficult  for  re¬ 
spondents  who  are  below  average  on  the  factor  being  assessed 
(Wainer  et  al.,  2000;  Way  et  al.,  2010;  Weiss,  2004).  Computer- 
adaptive  testing  aims  to  avoid  asking  questions  that  are  much  too 
difficult  or  much  too  easy  for  respondents  (Davey,  201 1).  Instead, 
items  or  item  sets  are  adaptively  administered  to  respondents  based 
on  a  respondent’s  answers  at  the  outset  and  through  the  test.  In  so 


doing,  the  items  better  match  the  respondent  s  ability  on  the  factor 
being  measured. 

There  is  research  that  supports  computer-adaptive  testing.  Find¬ 
ings  suggest  that  computer-adaptive  testing  tends  not  to  adversely 
impact  psychometric  properties  of  test  scores,  enables  greater 
measurement  precision,  can  better  accommodate  students  at  more 
extreme  ends  such  as  low-  and  high-achievers,  can  build  in  test 
accommodations  such  as  for  students  with  disabilities,  and  can 
more  appropriately  reflect  and  assess  the  hierarchical  nature  of 
knowledge  in  a  given  subject  area  (e.g.,  Abedi,  Leon,  &  Kao, 
2007;  Johnstone,  Altman,  &  Thurlow,  2006;  Minnema,  Thurlow, 
Bielinski,  &  Scott,  2000;  Stone  &  Davey,  201 1;  Thurlow,  Lazarus, 
Albus,  &  Hodgson,  2010;  Way  et  al„  2010).  However,  the  research 
is  not  consistently  positive.  According  to  Colwell  (2013),  despite 
the  improved  measurement  precision,  respondents  are  still  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  effects  of  test  anxiety  in  computer-adaptive  testing  (see 
also  Pitkin  &  Vispoel,  2001).  Other  research  has  identified  a 
decrease  in  test-taker  motivation  and  self-confidence  in  adaptive 
testing  when  compared  to  conventional  testing  (Frey,  Hartig,  & 
Moosbrugger,  2009;  Hausler  &  Sommer,  2008).  Given  the  increas¬ 
ing  presence  of  computer-based  testing  in  national,  international, 
and  other  large-scale  assessment  exercises,  the  present  study  seeks 
to  bring  some  clarity  to  the  mixed  findings  derived  to  date. 

Conceptual  Underpinnings 

Reviewing  the  research  on  computer-adaptive  testing,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  strongly  underpinned  by  psychometric  theory;  con¬ 
nections  to  psycho-educational  substantive  theories  are  present, 
but  relatively  less  developed.  We  also  make  the  point  that  given 
the  dearth  of  research  in  this  area  and  its  highly  applied  nature  and 
implications,  the  study  is  not  predominantly  a  “theory-testing”  one 
and  thus  not  one  underpinned  by  hypotheses;  rather  this  is  a  type 
of  data-driven  research  that  examines  important  research  questions 
in  education.  Item  response  theory  (IRT),  in  particular,  has  been 
particularly  influential  (de  Ayala,  2009;  Embretson  &  Reise,  2000; 
Stone  &  Davey,  2011).  IRT  is  a  means  of  placing  items  and 
students  on  the  same  scale,  facilitating  the  direct  matching  of 
students  to  items  that  are  most  appropriate  for  them  (Thompson  & 
Weiss,  201 1).  In  more  technical  terms,  IRT  is  used  to  develop  a  set 
of  overlapping  “information  function  curves.”  Each  curve  indi¬ 
cates  the  range  on  the  ability  scale  for  which  a  corresponding  item 
or  item  set  will  generate  the  most  precise  estimate  of  student 
ability.  Matching  items  to  students,  based  on  IRT,  is  fundamental 
to  computer-adaptive  testing  and  its  contended  yields  with  regards 
to  measurement  precision  and  subjective  test  experience. 

Computer-adaptive  testing  may  also  be  consistent  with  current 
motivational  theories  and  philosophies  that  focus  on  personalized 
learning,  differentiation,  and  recognition  of  the  hierarchical  nature 
of  knowledge  and  skills  that  students  develop  as  they  progress 
through  school  (Way  et  al.,  2010).  In  line  with  these  personalized 
and  differentiated  concepts,  more  is  learned  about  the  respondent 
by  administering  questions  that  challenge  and  scaffold  test-takers, 
but  do  not  overwhelm  them  (Davey,  2011).  A  related  conceptual 
consideration  is  the  notion  of  “fit”  as  relevant  to  the  distinct  and 
individual  psycho-educational  needs  of  young  people.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  stage-environment  fit  has  attributed  declining  motivation  and 
engagement  to  mismatches  between  adolescent  competence  and 
the  extent  to  which  high  school  accommodates  and  nurtures  this 
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competence  and  related  needs  (Eccles  et  al.,  1993;  Eccles  & 
Roeser,  2009;  Wang  &  Eccles,  2012).  Computer-adaptive  testing 
may  offer  better  fit  for  different  students  at  different  levels  of 
competence,  allowing  enhanced  opportunities  to  stay  engaged 
through  the  test  and  to  demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do. 
Indeed,  given  the  well-established  decline  in  academic  motivation 
and  engagement  into  secondary  school  (in  part  attributed  to  the 
aforementioned  poor  fit;  Booth  &  Gerard,  2014;  Eccles  et  al., 
1993;  Gillen-O’Neel  &  Fuligni,  2013),  computer-adaptive  testing 
may  play  a  useful  role  in  testing  students  at  this  developmental 
stage. 

Operationalization  of  Computer-Adaptive  Testing 

There  are  two  typical  computer-adaptive  testing  approaches. 
One  is  where  the  test  difficulty  is  adjusted  after  each  item.  The 
other  is  where  the  difficulty  of  the  test  is  adjusted  after  a  student 
completes  a  set  of  items  (Australian  Curriculum,  Assessment  and 
Reporting  Authority;  ACARA  2014b;  Lord,  1971a,  1971b, 
1971c) — known  as  multistage  adaptive  testing  (MAT).  In  MAT 
item  sets  are  called  testlets,  with  each  testlet  typically  reflecting  the 
composition  of  the  complete  test  in  terms  of  skills  assessed  and 
content.  MAT  is  the  approach  investigated  in  the  present  study. 

MAT  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  item-level  adaptive  tests 
in  the  context  of  large-scale  assessment  programs  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  better  control  over  the  administration  and  structure  of  the 
final  tests  and  the  capacity  for  students  to  preview  and  review 
items  and  to  change  their  answers  (see  Hendrickson,  2007;  Stone 
&  Davey,  2011).  In  MAT,  the  content  of  all  possible  test  pathways 
is  determined  in  advance,  enabling  complete  control  over  test 
curriculum  coverage  and  coverage  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  pro¬ 
cesses  across  the  whole  range  of  test  difficulty.  Such  a  control  of 
the  test  content  also  enables  MAT  to  eliminate  the  spurious  de¬ 
pendencies  in  the  test  structure  (where  one  item  can  provide  cue 
for  the  subsequent  item  or  items)  by  ensuring  that  items  are  placed 
in  different  test  pathways.  In  addition,  MAT  is  desirable  because  it 
can  use  a  set  of  test  items  that  depend  on  the  same  stimuli  (such  as 
a  text  passage  in  a  reading  test,  e.g.),  thus  enabling  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  natural  assessment  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  these 
test  domains.  Further,  the  number  of  items  needed  to  implement 
MAT  is  typically  smaller  than  that  needed  to  implement  item-level 
adaptive  tests  (ACARA,  2014b).  However,  these  are  contended 
operationalization  yields  and  have  not  been  the  subject  of  much 
empirical  attention.  Whether  they  manifest  in  achievement,  moti¬ 
vation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experience  benefits  is 
an  empirical  question  for  this  study. 

Large-Scale  Implementation  of  Computer-Adaptive  Testing 

Computer-adaptive  testing  now  has  many  decades  of  technical 
research  informing  it,  including  research  demonstrating  compara¬ 
bility  to  paper-based  or  computer-administered  conventional  tests 
(Cudeck,  1985;  Vispoel,  Rocklin,  &  Wang,  1994)  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  computer-adaptive  testing  to  domain-specific  assessment 
(Gibbons  et  al.,  2008;  Sands,  Waters,  &  McBride,  1997;  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Weiss,  2011). 

The  feasibility  of  large-scale  computerized  adaptive  testing  has 
been  supported  in  numerous  educational  testing  programs.  For 
example,  in  the  U.S,  the  adoption  of  the  Common  Core  State 


Standards  by  numerous  states  has  involved  consortia  funded  to 
develop  assessments  aligned  to  the  new  standards  that  in  part 
utilize  computerized  adaptive  testing  (Colwell,  2013;  Smarter  Bal¬ 
anced  Assessment  Consortia,  2015).  Olson  (2003)  reports  on  other 
U.S  states  implementing  statewide  computer-adaptive  testing 
aimed  at  more  accurately  measuring  student  achievement.  Beyond 
school-based  assessment  exercises,  licensing  and  certification  as¬ 
sessment  programs,  such  as  U.S.  Certified  Public  Accountants 
examinations  (Breithaupt  &  Hare,  2007),  also  use  adaptive  testing. 

In  Australia  (the  site  of  this  study),  MAT  has  recently  been 
piloted  as  the  future  national  assessment  program.  Piloting  has 
centered  on  assessment  of  numeracy  for  ACARA  under  its  Na¬ 
tional  Assessment  Program — Literacy  and  Numeracy  (NAPLAN). 
NAPLAN  is  the  nation’s  standardized  literacy  and  numeracy  as¬ 
sessment  administered  annually  to  all  students  in  years  3,  5,  7,  and 
9.  In  2012,  the  Australian  Government  Department  of  Education 
funded  ACARA  to  implement  research  to  assist  decision-making 
with  regard  to  transitioning  NAPLAN  from  paper-based  form  to 
adaptive  computer  (online)  assessment  (ACARA,  2014a).  Over  the 
past  three  years,  ACARA  and  other  investigators  have  conducted 
an  ongoing  research  program  to  further  develop  and  enhance  the 
adaptive  online  NAPLAN  test  mode.  Preliminary  research  has 
demonstrated  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  adaptive  online 
test  and  its  validity  for  use  with  a  wide  range  of  students  and  age 
groups  (e.g.,  ACARA,  2013;  Adams  &  Lazendic,  2013;  Lazendic 
&  Adams,  2014;  Lowrie  &  Logan,  2013;  Lifelong  Achievement 
Group  &  Martin,  2015).  The  present  study  is  the  most  recent  in  this 
program  of  research — investigating  the  achievement,  motivation, 
engagement,  and  subjective  experience  implications  of  adaptive 
online  testing. 

Computer-Adaptive  Testing  and  Implications  for 
Achievement,  Motivation,  Engagement, 
and  Subjective  Experience 

As  computer-adaptive  testing  is  adopted  more  widely,  under¬ 
standing  its  implications  for  numerous  test-relevant  outcomes  is 
important  for  informing  future  educational  assessment  and  policy 
(Colwell,  2013;  Wise,  2015).  The  present  study  investigates  three 
test-relevant  outcomes:  achievement,  test-relevant  motivation  and 
engagement,  and  subjective  test  experience. 

Implications  for  Test-Relevant  Achievement 

Adaptive  tests  aim  to  maximize  the  precision  of  test  scores  in 
relation  to  test  length,  or  measurement  efficiency  (Davey,  2011). 
Thus,  from  a  measurement  perspective,  adaptive  tests  can  either 
improve  score  quality  by  being  more  precise  than  a  conventional 
test  of  equal  length  or  save  time  by  being  shorter  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  test  of  equal  precision.  Early  evidence  demonstrated  im¬ 
proved  measurement  precision  as  reflected  in  less  error  within  a 
test  (e.g.,  Kingsbury  &  Weiss,  1983)  without  adversely  impacting 
the  psychometric  characteristics  of  test  scores  (e.g.,  Mardberg  & 
Carlstedt,  1998;  Moreno  &  Segall,  1997).  Subsequent  research  has 
also  suggested  that  computer-adaptive  testing  enables  more  precise 
measurement  of  achievement  (Kingsbury  &  Hauser,  2004),  includ¬ 
ing  for  low  and  high  achieving  students  (ACARA,  2013;  see  also 
Davey,  2011;  Stone  &  Davey,  2011;  Lazendic  &  Adams,  2014). 

Whereas  achievement  measurement  precision  is  a  potential 
yield  of  computer-adaptive  testing,  computer-adaptive  testing  is 
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not  aimed  at  raising  scores.  Thus,  although  there  should  be  greater 
measurement  precision  (reflected  by  less  intratest  error  variability) 
in  computer-adaptive  testing  when  compared  with  a  fixed  order 
computer  test,  there  should  not  be  differences  in  achievement 
levels  between  computer-adaptive  testing  and  fixed  order  com¬ 
puter  testing.  We  therefore  compare  achievement  level  and 
achievement  measurement  precision  for  students  taking  computer- 
adaptive  testing  and  students  taking  a  fixed  order  computer  test.  We 
should  make  the  point  that  of  all  the  effects  investigated  in  this  study, 
we  deem  significant  achievement  precision  effects  and  nonsignificant 
achievement  level  effects  as  the  more  likely  effects.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  the  case,  the  more  novel  and  exploratory  aspect  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  the  role  of  computer-adaptive  testing  in  test-relevant  mo¬ 
tivation,  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experience. 

Implications  for  Test-Relevant  Motivation 
and  Engagement 

A  small  body  of  work  has  explored  the  potentially  motivating 
and  engaging  properties  of  computer-adaptive  testing.  However,  as 
noted  above,  the  limited  research  conducted  into  adaptive  testing 
and  test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement  is  not  consistent. 
Colwell  (2013)  points  out  that  respondents  are  still  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  test  anxiety  in  adaptive  testing  (see  also  Pitkin  & 
Vispoel,  2001),  whereas  other  researchers  identify  declines  in 
test-taker  motivation  in  adaptive  testing  (Frey  et  al.,  2009;  Hausler 
&  Sommer,  2008).  Also,  if  motivation  is  improved  in  adaptive 
testing,  presumably  this  should  positively  impact  achievement 
scores  and  yet  this  is  not  a  widely  noted  outcome  in  high  quality 
adaptive  testing.  In  sum,  the  claims  for  and  against  the  motivation 
and  engagement  implications  of  computer-adaptive  testing  have 
yet  to  receive  a  level  of  empirical  attention  to  warrant  sufficiently 
robust  conclusions.  Addressing  these  claims  is  another  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  investigation. 

Motivation  is  here  defined  as  individuals’  energy,  inclination, 
interest,  and  drive  to  learn,  work  effectively  and  achieve  to  poten¬ 
tial — and  engagement  as  the  behaviors  aligned  with  or  following 
from  this  energy,  inclination,  interest,  and  drive  (Martin,  2007, 
2009).  The  present  investigation  utilizes  a  recently  proposed  mo¬ 
tivation  model — the  Motivation  and  Engagement  Wheel — as  a 
basis  for  examining  the  motivation-  and  engagement-related  im¬ 
plications  of  computer-adaptive  testing.  The  Wheel  comprises 
positive  and  negative  motivation  and  engagement  factors.  Positive 
motivation  and  engagement  is  composed  of  self-efficacy,  valuing, 
mastery  orientation,  planning  and  monitoring,  task  management, 
and  persistence.  Negative  motivation  and  engagement  comprises  anx¬ 
iety,  failure  avoidance,  uncertain  (low)  control,  self-handicapping  and 
disengagement  (for  further  details,  see  Materials  for  construct  opera¬ 
tionalization).  Given  there  is  no  “grand  theory”  of  motivation  and 
engagement  (Pintrich,  2003;  see  also  Reeve,  2016),  these  11  moti¬ 
vation  and  engagement  factors  have  been  identified  based  on  their 
integration  of  seminal  conceptualizing  such  as  self-efficacy,  attri¬ 
bution  and  control,  valuing,  achievement  goal  orientation,  need 
achievement,  self-worth,  self-determination,  and  self-regulation 
theories  (see  Liem  &  Martin,  2012  for  a  review  of  these  theories 
as  relevant  to  the  Wheel).  Alongside  the  Wheel  is  its  accompany¬ 
ing  instrumentation,  the  Motivation  and  Engagement  Scale  (MES; 
Martin,  2014),  a  well-established  measure  (first  validated  by  Mar¬ 
tin,  2001;  see  also  a  review  of  its  history  and  psychometrics  by 


Liem  &  Martin,  2012)  that  assesses  each  of  the  1 1  motivation  and 
engagement  factors  in  the  Wheel.  The  MES  has  been  applied  in 
different  domains,  including  in  mathematics,  science,  and  English 
subjects  (Green,  Martin,  &  Marsh,  2007;  Martin,  Anderson,  Bobis, 
Way,  &  Vellar,  2012).  There  is  thus  empirical  support  to  use  the 
MES  in  a  domain-specific  way,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
investigation  involved  adaptation  to  assess  test-relevant  motivation 
and  engagement  (see  Method  below). 

Implications  for  Subjective  Test  Experience 

Alongside  potential  implications  for  achievement,  motivation, 
and  engagement,  better  targeted  items  may  also  lead  to  a  more 
positive  subjective  experience  of  the  test  itself.  Preliminary  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  adaptive  testing  caters  more  fully  to  students’ 
assessment  and  learning  needs  (ACARA,  2013)  and  has  potential 
to  enable  students  to  complete  the  test  with  a  greater  sense  of 
satisfaction  (Lowrie  &  Logan,  2013).  It  is  also  possible  that  when 
items  do  not  optimally  match  students’  ability,  other  factors  are 
introduced  that  compromise  measurement  precision  (W eiss,  2004), 
including  confusion  and  discomfort.  Indeed,  research  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  some  of  the  adverse  effects  of  high-stakes  testing  on 
students  include  illness  and  heightened  levels  of  stress  and  tension 
(Mulvenon,  Stegman,  &  Ritter,  2005;  Triplett,  Barksdale,  &  Left- 
wich,  2003);  thus,  better  matching  of  items  to  students  may  alle¬ 
viate  these  negative  subjective  experiences. 

In  this  study  we  investigate  numerous  indicators  of  subjective  test 
experience,  including  perceived  ease  of  test  items,  the  extent  to  which 
students  feel  items  match  their  ability,  students’  interest  in  test  items, 
item  comprehension,  and  students’  perceived  performance.  Given  the 
claims  about  the  benefits  of  better  matching  items  to  respondents  (e.g., 
Stone  &  Davey,  2011),  we  might  expect  students  in  the  computer- 
adaptive  test  condition  to  report  more  favorably  on  their  subjective 
test  experience  than  students  in  the  fixed  order  computer  test  condi¬ 
tion.  However,  very  little  research  has  examined  this  issue.  Although 
there  may  be  positive  effects  of  computer-adaptive  testing  for  subjec¬ 
tive  test  experience,  it  remains  an  empirical  question  that  is  a  further 
major  focus  of  the  present  study. 

Covariates  Important  to  Consider 

This  study’s  test-relevant  outcomes  (achievement,  motivation, 
engagement,  and  subjective  experience)  may  also  be  correlated 
with  various  student-level  and  school-level  background  factors. 
We  therefore  include  such  factors  as  covariates  in  order  to  partial 
out  their  variance  and  better  understand  the  unique  effects  of 
computer-adaptive  testing  on  the  test-relevant  outcomes  of  inter¬ 
est.  Inclusion  of  these  covariates  also  allows  us  to  assess  their 
effects  on  test-relevant  outcomes  as  a  research  question  in  its  own 
right.  Student-level  background  factors  are  gender  and  year-level.1 
Four  school-level  background  factors  aye  of  particular  interest  in 
the  present  study:  school  socioeducational  advantage,  school  size, 
school  location,  and  school  structure.  Because  these  are  not  central 
to  the  research  questions  in  our  study,  a  detailed  conceptual  and 


1  As  a  nationally  based  assessment  exercise  administered  by  a  central 
authority  and  subject  to  restrictions  on  access  to  personal  information, 
limited  student-level  personal  data  were  available  to  the  researchers  for 
analysis. 
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empirical  rationale  for  inclusion  of  these  covariates  is  provided  in 
Supplementary  Materials. 

The  Present  Study 

This  investigation  explores  the  implications  of  computer- 
adaptive  testing  (in  the  form  of  multistage  adaptive  testing  [MAT]) 
and  “conventional”  fixed  order  computer  testing  for  various  test¬ 
relevant  outcomes  in  the  numeracy  domain.  The  study  is  con¬ 
ducted  within  a  multilevel  context  and  assesses  the  extent  to  which 
(a)  test  condition  (fixed  order  vs.  adaptive),  gender,  and  year  group 
(Level  1;  student-level)  factors  and  (b)  school  socioeducational 
advantage,  school  location,  school  structure,  and  school  size 
(Level  2;  school-level)  factors  predict  students’  achievement,  test¬ 
relevant  motivation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  national  standardized  online  numeracy  test.  Figure  1 
shows  the  proposed  analytic  model.  The  study  is  centrally  con¬ 
cerned  with  understanding  the  effect  of  computer-adaptive  testing 
(by  way  of  MAT)  on  students’  test-related  outcomes  after  account¬ 
ing  for  shared  variance  among  various  student-  and  school-level 
predictors  (covariates).  Findings,  we  suggest,  hold  implications  for 
test  administrators,  test  validity,  and  for  promoting  more  positive 
experiences  for  students  as  they  participate  in  large-scale  computer- 
based  and  online  testing. 

Method 

Participants 

For  the  present  study,  the  Australian  Curriculum,  Assessment 
and  Reporting  Authority  (ACARA)  invited  the  participation  of  all 
Australian  states,  territories,  and  school  systems  organized  in  eight 
Test  Administration  Authorities  (TAA).  Each  TAA  received  a 
request  to  provide  a  designated  number  of  schools  to  ensure 
proportional  representation  relative  to  the  number  of  schools  in 
that  TAA.  They  were  asked  to  ensure  that  sampled  schools  covered 
the  range  of  school  types,  geographical  location,  and  school 
achievement.  All  TAAs  initially  sought  expressions  of  interest 
from  schools  under  their  jurisdictions,  but  to  ensure  the  represen¬ 
tativeness  of  the  sample  and  diversity  of  students,  some  TAAs 
worked  with  systems  and  sectors  to  nominate  and  mandate  partic¬ 
ipation  of  some  school  types  in  the  study.  Consequently,  schools 
that  TAAs  nominated  for  the  study  were  similar  in  characteristics 
to  the  other  schools  that  volunteered  participation  in  the  study.  The 
proportion  of  nominated  schools  varied  with  TAA  and  school 
sector  and  therefore  there  was  no  systematic  bias  introduced  in  the 
sample  owing  to  the  process  of  nomination  and  selection  of 
schools  in  the  sample. 

The  final  sample  comprised  231  schools  from  all  Australian 
states  and  territories,  from  all  sectors  (government,  Catholic,  and 
independent),  and  from  urban  (where  the  vast  majority  of  schools 
are  located),  semiurban  (regional),  remote,  and  very  remote  loca¬ 
tions.  Appendix  A  shows  the  composition  of  sampled  schools 
relative  to  all  Australian  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  to  gain 
adequate  numbers  in  some  areas,  some  small  TAAs  (e.g.,  the 
Australian  Capital  Territory  and  Northern  Territory)  were  slightly 
overrepresented  in  the  sample  and  some  highly  diverse  TAAs  in 
large  geographic  areas  (e.g.,  New  South  Wales)  were  also  slightly 
overrepresented  to  ensure  coverage  of  different  students  across  a 


large  geographic  area.  Further  details  on  selection  of  classes  within 
schools  is  provided  in  Supplementary  Materials. 

Participants  were  12,736  elementary  (years  3  and  5)  and  sec¬ 
ondary  (years  7  and  9)  school  students.  They  were  from  year  3 
(TV  =  3,557;  28%),  year  5  (TV  =  3,797;  30%),  year  7  (TV  =  2,911; 
23%),  and  year  9  (TV  =  2,471;  19%).  Approximately  50%  were 
females  (TV  =  6,392),  with  TV  =  6,344  males.  Two-thirds  of  schools 
(TV  =  154;  67%)  were  urban,  28%  ( TV  =  64)  were  semiurban,  3% 
(TV  =  8)  were  remote,  and  2%  ( TV  =  5)  were  very  remote.  Just 
under  60%  ( TV  =  136;  59%)  were  elementary  schools,  23%  (TV  = 
53)  were  secondary  schools,  and  18%  (TV  =  42)  were  combined 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  mean  ICSEA  (school 
socioeducational  advantage;  national  average  =  1000)  score  for 
schools  was  1016  ( SD  =  83).  The  average  school  size  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  was  TV  =  383  (SD  =  246)  students,  for  secondary 
schools  it  was  TV  =  890  (SD  =  393)  students,  and  for  combined 
schools  it  was  TV  =  885  (SD  =  571)  students.  The  fixed  test 
condition  comprised  TV  =  7,152  students  (56%  of  the  sample)  and 
the  adaptive  test  condition  comprised  TV  =  5,584  students  (44%  of 
the  sample).  Table  1  presents  sample  details  for  each  of  the  fixed 
and  adaptive  test  conditions  as  a  function  of  key  subgroups.  Table 
1  also  provides  descriptives  for  the  fixed  and  adaptive  test  condi¬ 
tions  as  relevant  to  the  central  factors  in  the  study  (achievement, 
motivation  and  engagement,  subjective  experience). 

Procedure 

Test  administration.  Within  each  school,  students  were  allo¬ 
cated  to  either  the  fixed  or  the  adaptive  test  condition.  To  achieve 
the  allocation  of  students  across  conditions,  two  sets  of  test  login 
codes  were  created,  one  for  each  test  condition.  All  test  sessions 
were  supervised  by  external  proctors  engaged  by  ACARA  (see 
Supplementary  Materials  for  further  detail  on  Proctors’  role  in 
schools).  Proctors  distributed  the  login  codes  to  each  student  at  the 
start  of  the  test  session  using  a  “round-robin”  approach.  In  this 
approach,  a  first  student  in  the  class  received  the  login  code  for  the 
adaptive  test  condition,  the  second  student  in  a  class  received  the 
login  code  for  the  fixed  condition,  the  third  for  the  adaptive 
condition,  the  fourth  for  the  fixed  condition,  and  so  on.  Students 
were  assigned  their  login  code  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered 
the  classroom,  in  the  order  of  their  seating  in  the  classroom,  or  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  proctors  were  then  instructed  to  change  the 
order  of  login  code  distribution  in  a  subsequent  class  or  school  that 
they  visited.  In  this  way,  students  were  allocated  to  test  conditions, 
with  equal  proportions,  without  being  aware  that  they  were  taking 
tests  under  two  different  conditions.  As  the  study  was  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  trialing  of  new  items  for  future  online  tests 
and  in  order  to  achieve  the  required  sample  size  for  the  trialing  of 
new  items,  the  proportion  of  students  who  received  tests  in  the 
fixed  condition  was  increased  in  some  schools — as  described  in 
Supplementary  Materials. 

Implementation  of  MAT.  The  adaptive  form  of  NAPLAN 
for  this  study  implemented  a  MAT  design.  In  MAT,  the  test 
difficulty  is  adjusted  after  a  student  provides  responses  to  a  set  of 
items;  thus  a  student  progresses  through  a  series  of  stages  contain¬ 
ing  item  sets  (testlets).  Students  passed  through  three  stages  con¬ 
taining  testlets  of  varying  difficulties.  The  test  pathways  were 
determined  by  the  two  branching  points.  All  students  started  with 
the  same  set  of  items  (testlet  A).  Based  on  their  performance  in  the 
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STUDENT  (LI  -  Within) 
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Model  1 
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Figure  1.  Proposed  analytic  model  exploring  effects  of  computer-adaptive  testing.  Although  not  included  in  the 
figure,  for  each  of  the  two  levels,  there  is  a  predictive  path  between  each  independent  variable  and  each 
dependent  variable.  Thus,  for  example,  Model  1  has  five  Level  1  predictors  of  Achievement  Score  and  four  Level 
2  predictors  of  Achievement  Score. 


testlet  A,  students  were  branched  to  a  second  testlet.  The  second 
testlet  may  be  easier  (B)  or  more  difficult  (D)  than  testlet  A.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  testlet,  students  were  directed  to  a  third  testlet, 
this  time  depending  on  achievement  in  both  first  and  second 
testlets.  The  final  testlets  were  of  varying  difficulty:  hard  (F) 


containing  the  most  challenging  set  of  items,  medium  (E)  contain¬ 
ing  the  mainstream  set  of  items,  and  easy  (C)  containing  items 
designed  to  elicit  information  about  performance  of  students  that 
were  not  progressing  as  expected.  Each  testlet  contained  approx¬ 
imately  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  items  in  the  overall  test 
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Table  1 

Fixed  and  Adaptive  Conditions:  Sample  and  Factor  Descriptives 


Positive  motivation  Negative  motivation  Subjective  test 
Achievement  score  Achievement  error  and  engagement  and  engagement  experience 


Descriptive 

Fixed  Adaptive 
condition  condition 
N  N 

Fixed 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Adaptive 
condition 
M  ( SD ) 

Fixed  Adaptive 
condition  condition 
M  (SD)  M  (SD) 

Fixed 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Adaptive 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Fixed 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Adaptive 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Fixed 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Adaptive 
condition 
M  (SD) 

Year-level 

Year  3 

2048 

1509 

.01  (.97) 

-.01  (1.04) 

.44  (.11) 

.40 

(.05) 

5.37(1.11) 

5.33(1.11) 

2.83  (1.27) 

2.84(1.23) 

NA 

NA 

Year  5 

2070 

1727 

-.01  (.99) 

.01  (1.01) 

.42  (.12) 

.37 

(.04) 

5.34  (.98) 

5.31  (.95) 

2.70(1.18) 

2.74(1.10) 

NA 

NA 

Year  7 

1624 

1287 

-.03  (.93) 

.04(1.08) 

.46  (.08) 

.38 

(.06) 

4.80(1.11) 

4.84(1.02) 

2.87(1.10) 

2.82(1.03) 

4.50  (.97) 

4.59  (.86) 

Year  9 

1410 

1061 

-.07  (.98) 

.36  (.05) 

.41  (.11) 

.36 

(.05) 

4.22(1.17) 

4.29(1.12) 

3.02  (1.07) 

2.82  (1.03) 

4.14  (.97) 

4.35  (.84) 

Gender 

Male 

3588 

2756 

.02(1.01) 

.04(1.11) 

.44  (.12) 

.43 

(.10) 

5.03  (1.18) 

5.04(1.16) 

2.74(1.19) 

2.74(1.13) 

4.45  (.96) 

4.56  (.88) 

Female 

3564 

2828 

-.07  (.93) 

.01  (.96) 

.38  (.05) 

.37 

(.05) 

4.97(1.16) 

4.99(1.07) 

2.94(1.15) 

2.89(1.08) 

4.23  (.99) 

4.42  (.84) 

School 

Elementary 

3870 

2986 

-.04(1.25) 

.02(1.30) 

.43  (.11) 

.38 

(.05) 

5.28  (1.06) 

5.28(1.01) 

2.79(1.23) 

2.80(1.15) 

4.52(1.04) 

4.70  (.79) 

Secondary 

1654 

1442 

-.29(1.18) 

-.17(1.31) 

.42  (.09) 

.37 

(.05) 

4.42  (1.14) 

4.52(1.07) 

2.96(1.08) 

2.85  (1.02) 

4.28  (.94) 

4.43  (.85) 

Combined 

1628 

1156 

-.03  (1.32) 

.01  (1.42) 

.44  (.11) 

.38 

(.05) 

4.92(1.18) 

4.93  (1.14) 

2.84(1.16) 

2.82(1.1 1) 

4.34  (.99) 

4.48  (.88) 

Location 

Urban 

4939 

3786 

.06  (.97) 

.12(1.06) 

.44  (.11) 

.38 

(.06) 

5.05  (1.15) 

5.04(1.12) 

2.78(1.15) 

2.81  (1.15) 

4.41  (.97) 

4.53  (.86) 

Semi-urban 

1993 

1641 

-.17  (.94) 

-.13  (.94) 

.43  (.10) 

.37 

(.04) 

4.91  (1.20) 

4.96(1.12) 

2.96(1.21) 

2.82(1.11) 

4.19(1.00) 

4.39  (.85) 

Remote 

127 

119 

-.55  (.89) 

-.44(1.04) 

.43  (.08) 

.37 

(.04) 

4.67(1.38) 

4.93  (1.06) 

3.10(1.36) 

3.09(1.07) 

4.05  (.98) 

4.45  (.99) 

Very  remote 

93 

38 

-.52  (.99) 

-.65  (1.42) 

.44  (.08) 

.39 

(.09) 

5.09(1.03) 

5.24  (.80) 

3.15  (1.13) 

2.97  (.90) 

4.26  (1.05) 

4.48(1.36) 

Total 

7152 

5584 

-.02  (.97) 

.03  (1.04) 

.43  (.11) 

.38 

(.05) 

5.00(1.16) 

5.01  (1.10) 

2.84(1.18) 

2.82(1.11) 

4.34  (.98) 

4.48  (.85) 

Note.  NA  —  Year  3  and  Year  5  were  not  administered  these  items  to  reduce  the  time  burden  on  these  younger  students. 


and  was  additionally  representative  of  the  whole  test  in  terms  of 
skills  and  content  coverage.  Figure  2  shows  the  test  paths  available 
to  students  in  this  MAT  design,  including  a  test  pathway  A-C-B 
that  is  designed  to  cater  for  students  who  could  not  successfully 
engage  with  the  initial  testlet  A.  Students  who  cannot  answer  more 
than  two  or  three  items  correctly  in  testlet  A  are  sent  directly  to  the 
easiest  testlet  C  to  increase  their  chances  of  engagement  with  the  rest 
of  the  test.  Upon  completion  of  testlet  C  these  students  are  sent  to 
testlet  B  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  show  the  full  range  of  their 
ability.  Supplementary  Materials  provides  further  detail  on  the  MAT 
algorithms  used  in  the  computer-adaptive  testing. 

In  the  fixed  condition,  students  were  randomly  administered  one 
of  four  linear,  not  adaptive,  tests.  The  four  linear  tests  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  four  test  pathways  available  to  students  in  the 


First  branching  Second  branching 
point  point 


Figure  2.  Computer-adaptive  test  (by  way  of  multistage  adaptive  testing 
[MAT])  design:  Testlets  and  six  test  pathways  available  (ACARA,  2014c). 


adaptive  test  condition  (A-D-F,  A-D-E,  A-B-E,  A-B-C).  The  four 
linear  tests  were  randomly  allocated  to  students  in  the  fixed  test 
condition  using  the  relevant  login  codes  and  “round  robin”  method 
for  allocation  of  login  codes  as  described  above.  The  review  of 
items  and  changes  to  the  item  response  were  enabled  within  each 
testlet.  Before  moving  to  the  next  testlet,  students  received  the 
message  informing  them  that  they  should  check  their  response 
before  proceeding  and  that  once  they  proceed  to  the  next  part  of 
the  test  they  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  items  in  the  previous  test 
stage.  The  same  functionality  and  instructions  were  provided  to 
students  in  both  adaptive  and  fixed  test  conditions  thus  further 
ensuring  that  interaction  with  test  items  and  content  was  the  same 
across  the  two  experimental  conditions. 

Materials 

NAPLAN  testlets  and  tests:  An  overview.  Current  NAPLAN 
tests  reflect  the  construct  of  numeracy  as  described  in  Statements 
of  Learning  for  Mathematics  (Ministerial  Council  on  Education, 
Employment,  Training,  &  Youth  Affairs,  2006).  The  statements 
define  numeracy  as  mathematical  knowledge,  skills  and  under¬ 
standing  against  five  broadly  defined  and  interrelated  aspects  of 
mathematics  curricula  that  are  considered  essential  and  common 
across  Australia.  These  five  subdomains  are  as  follows:  (a)  num¬ 
ber;  (b)  algebra,  function,  and  pattern;  (c)  measurement,  chance, 
and  data;  (d)  space;  and  (e)  working  mathematically  (comprising 
mathematical  reasoning,  mathematical  problem  solving,  and  com¬ 
municating  mathematical  solutions).  Each  item  in  current  nu¬ 
meracy  tests  is  explicitly  mapped  against  one  of  the  first  four 
domains  and  “working  mathematically”  is  applied  as  a  general 
concept  to  construct  items  and  tests  that  are  assessing  numeracy 
and  not  just  mathematics  as  a  curriculum  domain.  The  numeracy 
tests  contain  two  types  of  items:  multiple-choice  and  constructed 
response. 
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The  development  of  NAPLAN  tests  has  been  guided  by  the 
Rasch  model  (Rasch,  1960/1980).  The  Rasch  model  has  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  discrimination  parameters  (or  factor  loadings)  are 
held  constant  across  items.  When  Rasch  model  analyses  show  that 
an  item  does  not  fit  a  unidimensional  measurement  model,  this  item 
is  not  included  in  the  final  test.  Consequently,  NAPLAN  tests  gener¬ 
ate  a  single  Rasch  model  estimate  of  student  numeracy.  Equally 
important,  the  comparability  of  ability  measures  in  NAPLAN  is 
maintained  across  tests  for  different  year-levels  as  NAPLAN  tests  are 
vertically  linked  through  a  set  of  common  link  items.  Further  details 
on  the  numeracy  items  and  testlets  for  this  study  are  presented  in 
Supplementary  Materials. 

The  fixed  test  also  included  the  newly  developed  parallel  forms 
of  all  testlets  used  in  the  adaptive  test  condition.  The  parallel 
testlets  have  been  created  to  mirror  the  range  of  item  difficulty  and 
content  and  knowledge  and  skills  coverage  of  the  testlets  used  in 
the  adaptive  test  condition.  The  four  linear  forms  were  then  created 
by  combining  the  testlets  used  in  the  adaptive  condition  and  the 
new  parallel  testlets.  For  example,  in  the  adaptive  condition,  testlet 
A  was  used  in  two  linear  test  forms  and  a  parallel  version  of  testlet 
A  was  used  in  the  remaining  two  linear  forms.  Similarly,  one  of 
each  version  of  testlet  B,  D,  and  E  was  used  and  only  a  parallel 
version  of  testlet  C  and  F  have  been  used.  The  functioning  of  the 
new  parallel  testlets  have  been  examined  in  the  analyses  phase  of 
the  research  and  Rasch  model  analyses  show  that  these  new  items 
have  a  satisfactory  fit  to  the  model  (Lazendic  &  Adams,  2014)  and 
thus  there  were  no  impediments  in  using  these  items  and  testlets  in 
the  analyses  of  students’  performance  in  the  fixed  condition. 

Regardless  of  test  condition  all  testlets  had  12  items  in  year  3, 
14  items  in  year  5,  and  16  items  in  years  7  and  9.  Consequently  the 
total  number  of  item  in  a  test  was  36,  42,  and  48,  respectively. 
Some  of  the  year  7  and  9  items  required  the  use  of  a  calculator 
which  was  provided  as  an  onscreen  solution  only  for  those  items. 

Outcome  measures. 

NAPLAN  test  (achievement  and  error).  As  noted  above,  NAPLAN 
achievement  is  a  score  based  on  measurement  scales  constructed 
using  the  Rasch  model  (Rasch.  1960/1980).  Each  student  also 
received  an  achievement  error  (or,  precision)  score,  a  standard 
error  of  WLE  ability  estimate,  which  was  the  variability  in  correct 
responding  from  item-to-item  across  the  total  test  items  for  each 
student.  The  advantage  of  the  Rasch  model  is  that  it  enables 
algebraic  separation  of  the  person  ability  and  item  difficulty  pa¬ 
rameter  estimations.  That  is,  the  person  ability  can  be  eliminated 
during  the  process  of  statistical  estimation  of  the  item  difficulty 
and  vice  versa.  The  final  outcome  of  both  measurement  models  is 
a  single,  interval,  scale  on  which  item  difficulty  and  person  ability 
parameters  can  be  located.  In  the  context  of  MAT,  this  means  that 
students  who  took  tests  consisting  of  different  items  can  have  their 
abilities  estimated  using  the  same  scale  as  long  as  there  are  some 
shared  items  between  different  tests.  The  same  principle  applies 
for  tests  used  in  the  fixed  and  adaptive  condition  as  there  was  a 
significant  number  of  testlets  shared  between  tests  in  the  two 
conditions. 

The  Rasch  model  analyses  showed  that  almost  all  items  have  fit 
statistics  (infit  mean  square)  inside  of  the  0.7-1.3  range  that 
indicates  productive  measures  and  items  that  fit  the  unidimen¬ 
sional  measurement  model  (for  an  overview  of  fit  statistic  recom¬ 
mendations,  see  Smith,  Rush,  Fallowfield,  Velikova,  &  Sharpe, 
2008).  The  infit  mean  square  chi-square  statistic  has  each  obser¬ 


vation  weighted  by  its  contribution  to  the  model  variance.  The  infit 
mean  square  has  the  distribution  of  an  expected  value  of  1  and  thus 
items  with  fit  statistics  considerably  different  from  1  can  be 
considered  to  be  showing  more  variation  between  the  model  and 
the  observed  scores  than  predicted  by  the  unidimensional  Rasch 
model.  Items  with  infit  mean  square  significantly  higher  than  1 
(viz.,  1.3)  are  considered  to  be  less  discriminating  relative  to  the 
model  and  items  with  fit  statistics  lower  then  1  (viz.,  0.7)  are 
considered  to  be  more  discriminating  relative  to  the  unidimen¬ 
sional  model  fitted  to  the  test  response  data.  Across  all  year- levels 
there  were  no  items  that  had  infit  mean  square  lower  than  0.7.  In 
year  3,  there  were  only  three  items  that  had  infit  mean  square 
larger  than  1 .3,  in  year  5  there  was  one  such  item,  in  year  7  six 
items,  and  in  year  9  there  were  1 1  items  with  infit  mean  square 
larger  than  1.3.  The  proportion  of  items  that  did  not  fit  the  model 
for  years  3,  5,  and  7  (relative  to  the  full  item  set  across  all  testlets) 
is  very  low  at  4%,  1%,  and  7%  respectively.  The  proportion  of 
misfitting  items  in  year  9  is  11%,  but  these  misfitting  items  are 
spread  across  all  test  content  areas  which  means  that  there  are  no 
indications  that  misfit  of  individual  items  is  violating  the  unidi¬ 
mensionality,  and  thus  the  construct  validity  of  the  whole  test. 
Moreover,  and  importantly  for  the  MAT  design,  misfitting  items 
are  not  concentrated  in  a  single  testlet  and  therefore  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  students  through  adaptive  tests  has  not  be  materially 
affected  by  the  misfitting  items.  The  same  findings  were  observed 
for  items  and  tests  in  other  years,  including  year  7,  and  thus  we 
deemed  it  defensible  to  proceed  with  the  full  item  set  for  all  years. 

Once  the  process  of  item  difficulty  calibration  and  inspections 
was  completed,  the  obtained  item  difficulty  parameters  were  used 
to  estimate  the  students’  ability  using  the  weighted  likelihood 
estimation  (WLE)  procedure.  The  scaling  was  done  separately  for 
each  year-level  and  to  further  ensure  comparability  across  year- 
levels  for  analyses  in  the  study.  Because  there  were  differences 
between  year-levels  in  achievement  scores  (year  3  M  —  0.02, 
SD  =  1.26;  year  5  M  ~  0.15,  SD  =  1.29;year7M=  -0.62,50  = 
1.13;  year  9  M  =  0.12,  SD  =  1.31),  students’  NAPLAN  achieve¬ 
ment  score  was  standardized  within  each  year-level  such  that  each 
of  years  3,5,7,  and  9  had  a  mean  of  0  and  SD  of  1 .  Means  and  SDs 
for  adaptive  and  fixed  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  1 .  Reliability 
of  the  achievement  scores  in  this  study  was  high.  The  WLE  person 
separation  indices  were  .88,  .90,  .91,  and  .91  for  years  3,  5,  7  and 
9,  respectively.  Adams  (2005)  has  shown  that,  in  the  context  of  the 
Rasch  model,  the  person  separation  index  is  functionally  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Kuder-Richardson  formula  20  (KR-20)  reliability  co¬ 
efficient.  In  variance  components  analysis  (null  model),  the  ICC 
(proportion  of  school-level  variance)  for  achievement  score  was 
.23  and  for  achievement  error  was  .07. 

Test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement.  Upon  completion 
of  the  NAPLAN  test  items,  students  responded  to  a  set  of  items 
assessing  their  test-relevant  motivations,and  engagement — that  is, 
their  perceived  motivation  and  engagement  while  doing  the  test. 
Motivation  and  engagement  were  assessed  using  the  Short  Moti¬ 
vation  and  Engagement  Scale  (Short  MES;  Martin,  2014),  adapted 
for  the  online  NAPLAN  test.  The  Short  MES  has  been  successfully 
adapted  for  research  in  other  domain-specific  research  (e.g.,  the 
arts;  Martin  et  ah,  2013)  and  so  was  deemed  appropriate  for 
adaptation  here.  All  Short  MES  items  were  rated  on  a  1  (Strongly 
Disagree )  to  7  ( Strongly  Agree )  scale. 
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Positive  (or,  adaptive)  test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement 
comprises  six  items,  self-efficacy  (“I  did  well  in  this  test”),  mastery 
orientation  (“In  this  test  I  was  very  focused  on  understanding  the 
questions  and  tasks”),  valuing  (“This  test  was  important”),  persis¬ 
tence  (“I  persisted  in  this  test  even  when  it  was  challenging  or 
difficult”),  planning  (“In  this  test,  I  planned  my  answers  and 
monitored  my  progress”),  and  task  management  (“In  this  test  I 
made  good  use  of  my  time”).  As  described  below,  using  Mplus,  a 
latent  factor  was  formed  using  these  six  indicators  (M  =  5.01, 
SD  =  1.14,  Cronbach’s  alpha  =  .78,  mean  factor  loading  =  .64). 
In  variance  components  analysis  (null  model),  the  ICC  (proportion 
of  school-level  variance)  for  positive  motivation  and  engagement 
was  .07.  Means  and  SDs  for  adaptive  and  fixed  conditions  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Negative  (or,  maladaptive)  test-relevant  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment  comprises  five  items,  anxiety  (“I  was  anxious  in  this  test”), 
failure  avoidance  (sometimes  referred  to  as  performance  avoid¬ 
ance;  “In  this  test  I  did  not  want  to  get  a  bad  mark”),  uncertain 
(low)  control  (“I  don’t  think  I  had  much  control  over  how  well  I 
did  in  this  test”),  self-handicapping  (“During  this  test  I  wasted  time 
and  was  easily  distracted”)  and  disengagement  (“I  often  felt  like 
giving  up  in  this  test”).  A  latent  factor  was  formed  using  four  of 
these  indicators  ( M  =  2.83,  SD  =  1.15,  Cronbach’s  alpha  =  .60, 
mean  factor  loading  =  .51;  failure  avoidance  was  dropped  as  its 
inclusion  yielded  reliability  <  .60).  In  variance  components  anal¬ 
ysis  (null  model),  the  ICC  (proportion  of  school-level  variance)  for 
negative  motivation  and  engagement  was  .04.  Means  and  SDs  for 
adaptive  and  fixed  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Given  its  marginal  reliability,  we  also  conducted  a  multilevel 
(students  at  Level  1;  schools  at  Level  2)  confirmatory  factor 
analysis  for  the  negative  motivation  and  engagement  factor  (see 
Analyses,  below,  for  description  of  fit  indices  used  here).  The  fit 
was  very  good,  x2(4)  =  206,  CFI  =  .96,  RMSEA  =  .063,  pro¬ 


viding  support  for  its  inclusion  in  the  study.  In  addition,  as  detailed 
in  Results  and  Table  2,  the  central  modeling  involving  negative 
motivation  and  engagement  (that  comprised  independent  variables 
and  covariates)  yielded  satisfactory  fit,  x2(31)  =  599,  CFI  =  .90, 
RMSEA  =  .038.  Also,  as  further  detailed  in  Results  and  Table  2, 
the  statistically  significant  paths  to  negative  motivation  and  en¬ 
gagement  involved  the  same  independent  variables  that  signifi¬ 
cantly  predicted  (inversely)  the  reliable  positive  motivation  and 
engagement  factor.  This  suggests  its  marginal  reliability  did  not 
disproportionately  sway  what  would  be  predicted  given  the  com¬ 
plementary  findings  for  its  reliable  counterpart  (positive  motiva¬ 
tion  and  engagement).  Finally,  the  conduct  of  latent  variable 
modeling  in  our  study  was  a  further  way  to  help  circumvent  some 
measurement  issues  due  to  unreliability.  Taken  together,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  negative  motivation  and  engagement  presents  marginal 
reliability  (and  urge  the  reader  to  interpret  relevant  parameters 
accordingly),  but  feel  there  is  sufficient  empirical  support  for  its 
inclusion  to  offer  a  more  rounded  perspective  on  test-relevant 
motivation  and  engagement. 

Subjective  test  experience.  After  completing  all  NAPLAN  test 
items  and  test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement  measures, 
years  7  and  9  students  were  asked  a  series  of  seven  questions 
exploring  their  subjective  experience  of  the  online  test.  Because  of 
test  length  and  burden  considerations,  the  younger  students  (those 
in  years  3  and  5)  were  not  asked  these  additional  questions. 
Whereas  the  motivation  and  engagement  items  (above)  asked 
about  issues  relevant  to  “classic”  motivation  and  engagement 
dimensions,  the  subjective  test  experience  items  were  designed  to 
tap  into  respondents’  reflections  on  how  their  personal  experience 
of  key  facets  of  this  test  compared  with  other  mathematics  tests 
they  had  done  before.  Accordingly,  questions  addressed  the  ease  of 
test  items,  the  extent  to  which  it  matched  their  ability,  their  interest 
in  test  items,  item  comprehension,  and  their  perceived  perfor- 


Table  2 

Multi-Level  SEM  of  Test  Condition,  Interactions,  and  Covariates  Predicting  Achievement,  Motivation  and  Engagement,  and  Subjective 


Test  Experience  (N  =  12,736;  Years  3,  5,  7,  and  9):  Standardized  Beta  Coefficients,  Standard  Errors,  and  Model  Fit 


Level 

Achievement 
score 
(Model  1) 

P  (SE) 

Achievement 

error 

(Model  2) 

P  (SE) 

Positive 
motivation  and 
engagement 
(Model  3) 

P  ( SE) 

Negative 
motivation  and 
engagement 
(Model  4) 

P  (SE) 

Subjective  test 
experience 
(Model  5) 

P  ( SE) 

Student-level  (Level  1) 

Condition  (fixed,  adaptive  -  see  note) 

.02  (.01) 

-.31  (.01)*** 

.01  (.01) 

-.02  (.01) 

-.03  (.04) 

Gender  (M,  FM) 

-.04  (.01)*** 

-.05  (.01)*** 

-.02  (.01)* 

.10  (.01)*** 

-.15  (.02)*** 

Year-level 

.01  (.01) 

-.13  (.01)*** 

-.35  (.01)**’ 

.12  (.02)*** 

-.35  (.03)*** 

Condition  X  Gender 

.01  (.01) 

.01  (.01) 

.01  (.01) 

-.01  (.01) 

.04  (.01)** 

Condition  X  Year-level 

.04  (.01)*** 

-.02  (.01) 

.02  (.01)* 

-.03  (.01)** 

.09  (.03)** 

R  square  (explained  variance) 

.01  (.001)** 

.12  (.01)*** 

.13  (.01)*** 

.03  (.01)*** 

.16  (.02)**** 

School-level  (Level  2) 

Socio/Educ.  advantage 

76  (  04)*«* 

.41  (.10)*’* 

.47  (.08)*"'* 

-.77  (.07)*** 

.60  (.09)*** 

Location 

.09  (.06) 

.ll(.ll) 

.05  (.10) 

-.16  (.09) 

-.06(41) 

Structure  (elem  or  sec,  combined) 

-.03  (.05) 

.11  (.09) 

.06  (.08) 

.03  (.07) 

-.10  (.07) 

Size 

.09  (.06) 

.15(40) 

.05  (.09) 

-.13  (.08) 

46(40) 

R  square  (explained  variance) 

.57  (.05)*** 

.22  (.08)*** 

.23  (.07)*** 

.57  (.08)*** 

.51  (.08)*** 

Model  fit 

X2(25)  =  415, 

X2(25)  =  1505, 

X2(63)  =  1261, 

X2(31)  =  599, 

X2(82)  =  1120, 

CFI  =  1.00, 

CFI  =  1.00, 

CFI  =  .94, 

CFI  =  .90, 

CFI  =  .90, 

RMSEA  <  .001 

RMSEA  <  .001 

RMSEA  =  .039 

RMSEA  =  .038 

RMSEA  =  .032 

Note.  Subsidiary  tests  for  Condition  effect  sizes  indicated  the  following:  Achievement  Score,  d  =  .05;  Achievement  Error,  d  =  .56;  Positive  Motivation 
and  Engagement,  d  =  .01;  Negative  Motivation  and  Engagement,  d  =  .02;  Subjective  Test  Experience,  d  =  .15. 

><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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mance.  They  also  reported  on  the  extent  to  which  they  saw  items 
as  out  of  order  and  any  item  confusion.  In  total,  seven  such  items 
were  administered  (with  the  stem:  “Compared  to  maths  tests  I  have 
done  before  .  .  as  follows:  “This  test  was  easy  for  me,”  “This 
test  was  suited  to  my  ability,”  “I  was  interested  in  most  of  the 
questions  in  this  test,”  “I  understood  most  of  the  questions  in  this 
test,”  “I  did  well  in  this  test,”  “The  questions  seemed  to  be  random, 
or  out  of  order,”  and  “This  test  was  unclear  and  confusing”).  All 
items  were  rated  on  a  I  ( Strongly  Disagree )  to  7  ( Strongly  Agree) 
scale.  After  reversing  the  two  negatively  worded  items,  using 
M plus,  a  latent  subjective  test  experience  factor  was  formed  using 
the  seven  indicators  (M  =  4.40,  SD  =  .93,  Cronbach’s  alpha  = 
.74,  mean  factor  loading  =  .55).  In  variance  components  analysis 
(null  model),  the  ICC  (proportion  of  school-level  variance)  for 
subjective  test  experience  was  .04.  Means  and  SDs  for  adaptive 
and  fixed  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 

Predictors  and  covariates.  Student-level  (Level  1)  predictors 
and  covariates  comprised  test  condition  (0  =  fixed;  1  =  adaptive), 
gender  (0  =  male,  1  =  female),  year-group  (years  3,  5,  7,  9), 
Condition  X  Gender  interaction,  and  Condition  X  Year-Group 
interaction  (main  effects  were  zero-centered  prior  to  creating  in¬ 
teraction  terms;  Aiken  &  West,  1991).  To  assist  model  parsimony 
in  representing  main  and  interaction  effects,  grade  was  treated  as 
a  continuous  variable.  However,  where  a  statistically  significant 
grade  effect  emerged,  post  hoc  tests  differentiated  the  effect  as  a 
function  of  distinct  year  groups  (e.g.,  Table  3).  School-level  (Level 
2)  covariates  were  school  socioeducational  advantage,  or  SEA 
(ICSEA  Score;  national  M  —  1,000),  location  (an  ordinal  urban, 
semiurban/regional,  remote,  and  very  remote  scale),  structure  (el¬ 
ementary  or  secondary  only;  combined  elementary  and  secondary), 
and  size  (enrolment  numbers). 

Analyses 

For  the  present  investigation,  the  data  were  conceptualized  as  a 
two-level  model,  consisting  of  student  at  the  first  level  (Level  1, 
LI)  and  school  at  the  second  level  (Level  2,  L2).  The  multilevel 
analyses  (for  details  see  Goldstein,  2003;  Raudenbush  &  Bryk, 
2002)  were  conducted  using  M plus  version  7.31  (Muthen  & 
Muthen,  2015).  Missing  survey  data  were  imputed  using  the  mice 
(Multivariate  Imputation  by  Chained  Equations)  package  in  the  R 


statistical  software  environment  (Van  Buuren  &  Groothuis- 
Oudshoorn,  2011).  Full  details  of  this  imputation  are  provided  in 
Supplementary  Materials.  For  multilevel  modeling  in  M plus,  the 
comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  and  root  mean  square  error  of  approx¬ 
imation  (RMSEA)  were  used  as  the  benchmarks  for  fit.  For  CFI,  a 
value  of  .90  or  above  is  considered  an  acceptable  fit  (McDonald  & 
Marsh,  1990).  For  RMSEA  and  SRMR,  values  less  than  or  equal 
to  .08  are  deemed  satisfactory  fit  (Marsh,  Balia,  &  Hau,  1996; 
Schumacker  &  Lomax,  2010).  Consistent  with  Figure  1,  analyses 
comprised  multilevel  structural  equation  modeling  (random  inter¬ 
cept,  fixed  slope).  At  the  student  level  (LI),  predictors  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  latent  motivation  and  engagement  factors,  and  a  latent 
subjective  test  experience  factor  were  test  condition  (fixed  order; 
adaptive),  gender,  year  group,  Condition  X  Gender  interaction, 
and  Condition  X  Year-Group  interaction.  At  the  school  level  (L2), 
predictors  of  achievement,  latent  motivation  and  engagement  fac¬ 
tors,  and  a  latent  subjective  test  experience  factor  were  school 
SEA,  school  location,  school  structure,  and  school  size.  Thus, 
Level  1  independent  variables  predict  student-level  achievement, 
motivation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experience,  while 
Level  2  independent  variables  predict  school-level  achievement, 
motivation  and  engagement,  and  subjective  test  experience.  We 
also  make  the  point  that  although  the  analytic  design  is  complex, 
the  multilevel  modeling  and  the  multivariate  set-up  are  intended  to 
operate  as  appropriate  controls  for  variance  in  order  to  better 
estimate  unique  effects/variance  attributable  to  test  condition  (and 
its  interactions). 

Our  focus  is  on  the  main  effect  of  test  condition  and  any 
interaction  effects  involving  test  condition.  Although  we  empha¬ 
size  interaction  effects  over  main  effects  when  both  are  statistically 
significant,  we  do  also  draw  attention  to  the  main  effect  in  such 
cases.  This  is  because  there  can  be  occasions  when  the  treatment 
group’s  mean  is  always  higher  or  lower  than  the  comparison 
group’s,  signaling  the  fact  that  the  treatment  group  not  only 
changed  more,  but  started  higher  or  lower  (Sweet  &  Grace-Martin, 
2012).  Statistically  significant  interaction  terms  were  further  pur¬ 
sued  by  SEM  such  that  for  each  level  of  the  relevant  covariate 
(e.g.,  year-level),  the  effect  of  test  condition  was  investigated. 
Thus,  for  example,  for  any  statistically  significant  Condition  X 
Year-Group  interactions,  SEM  was  conducted  to  examine  the 


Table  3 

Post  Hoc  SEMs  of  Test  Condition  X  Year-Level  and  Test  Condition  X  Gender  Interactions  Predicting  Achievement,  Motivation  and 
Engagement,  and  Subjective  Test  Experience:  Standardized  Beta  Coefficients,  Standard  Errors,  and  Model  Fit 


Interaction 

Achieve  score 

0  (SE) 

Positive  motivation 
&  engagement 
(3  (SE) 

Negative  motivation 
&  engagement 

0  (SE) 

Subjective  test 
experience 
(3  (SE) 

Year-level  interactions 

Year  3  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

-.01  (.02) 

-.02  (.02) 

.02  (.02)  t 

NA 

Year  5  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

-.01  (.02) 

-.02  (.02) 

.01  (.02) 

NA 

Year  7  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

.01  (.02) 

.02  (.02) 

-.05  (.03) 

.03  (.02) 

Year  9  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

.12  (.02)*** 

.06  (.02)** 

-.07  (.02)** 

.12  (.021*** 

Gender  interactions 

Male  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.03  (.02) 

Female  condition  effect  (fixed,  adaptive) 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.12  (.02)*** 

Note.  NA  =  Year  3  and  5  were  not  administered  these  items  to  reduce  the  time  burden  on  these  younger  students;  NS  =  no  statistically  significant 
interaction  in  main  analyses  (Table  2)  and  so  interactions  are  not  pursued  further. 

**p  <  .01.  **><.001. 
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predictive  path  of  test  condition  for  each  of  years  3,  5,  7,  and  9. 
Because  test  condition  was  the  focus  of  the  study  and  modeled  at 
the  student  level  (Level  1),  no  school-level  (Level  2)  interactions 
were  investigated. 

Results 

Multilevel  Modeling  of  Effects  for  Achievement 

We  examined  the  effects  of  test  condition  on  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  and  achievement  error  rates  (or,  measurement  preci¬ 
sion).  Table  2  shows  results.  For  achievement  scores  (model  fit: 
X“(25)  =  415,  CFI  =  1.00,  RMSEA  <  .001),  when  controlling  for 
student-  and  school-level  covariates,  there  was  no  main  effect  for 
test  condition  on  students’  achievement  scores  (as  per  descriptive 
statistics  in  Table  1;  see  also  effect  size  reported  below  Table  2, 
d  =  0.05).  There  was,  however,  a  statistically  significant  test 
Condition  X  Year-Level  effect  (|3  =  .04,  p  <  .001)  such  that  year 
9  students  (relative  to  years  3,  5,  and  7  students)  scored  better  in 
the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition; 
3  =  .12,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  3).  Although  not  central  to  the 
study’s  focus  on  test  condition,  we  note  that  student-level  gender 
(3  =  —.04,  p  <  .001;  males  achieving  more  highly)  and  school- 
level  socioeducational  advantage  (3  =  .76,  p  <  .001;  higher  SEA 
achieving  more  highly)  yielded  statistically  significant  effects  for 
achievement. 

In  relation  to  achievement  error  rates  (or,  measurement  preci¬ 
sion;  model  fit:  X2(25)  =  1505,  CFI  =  1.00,  RMSEA  <  .001), 
when  controlling  for  student-  and  school-level  covariates,  there 
was  a  statistically  significant  main  effect  for  test  condition  such 
that  there  was  less  error  (variability  in  correct  responding  from 
item-to-item)  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order 
test  condition,  3  =  —  .31,  p  <  .001  (see  Table  1  for  descriptive 
statistics  and  Table  2  for  all  effects  and  model  fit;  see  also  effect 
size  reported  below  Table  2,  d  =  0.56).  No  statistically  significant 
interactions  with  test  condition  emerged.  We  also  note  that 
student-level  gender  (3  =  —.05,  p  <  .001 ;  males  with  higher  error 
rates),  year-level  (3  =  —  .13,  p  <  .001;  lower  year-levels  with 
higher  error  rates),  and  school-level  socioeducational  status  (3  — 
•41,  p  <  .001;  higher  SES  with  higher  error  rates)  yielded  statis¬ 
tically  significant  effects  for  achievement  error  rates. 

Multilevel  Modeling  of  Effects  for  Motivation 
and  Engagement 

We  examined  the  effects  of  test  condition  on  students’  test¬ 
relevant  motivation  and  engagement.  Table  2  shows  results  and 
model  fit  for  positive  and  negative  motivation  and  engagement 
factors  (model  fit:  X2(63)  =  1261,  CFI  =  .94,  RMSEA  =  .039  and 
model  fit:  X2(3 1)  =  599,  CFI  =  .90,  RMSEA  =  .038,  respec¬ 
tively).  Findings  demonstrate  that  when  controlling  for  student- 
and  school-level  covariates,  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
main  effect  for  test  condition  on  the  motivation  and  engagement 
factors  (also  see  descriptive  statistics  in  Table  1;  see  also  effect 
sizes  reported  below  Table  2 ,d  =  0.01  for  positive  motivation  and 
engagement  and  d  =  0.02  for  negative  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment).  There  was,  however,  a  statistically  significant  Condition  X 
Year-Level  interaction  for  positive  motivation  and  engagement 
(3  =  .02,  p  <  .05),  with  year  9  students  (relative  to  years  3,  5,  and 


7  students)  higher  in  positive  motivation  and  engagement  in  the 
adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  (3  = 
.06,  p  <  .01).  There  was  also  a  statistically  significant  Condition  X 
Year-Level  interaction  for  negative  motivation  and  engagement 
(3  =  -.03,  p  <  .01),  with  year  9  students  (relative  to  years  3,  5, 
and  7  students)  lower  in  negative  motivation  and  engagement  in 
the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition 
(3  =  —.07,  p  <  .01).  Table  3  shows  details. 

Although  not  central  to  the  substantive  focus  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  following  statistically  significant  covariate  effects  were 
found  for  positive  motivation  and  engagement:  student-level  gen¬ 
der  (3  =  -.02,  p  <  .01;  males  with  more  positive  motivation  and 
engagement),  year-level  (3  =  —.35,  p  <  .001;  lower  year-levels 
with  more  positive  motivation  and  engagement),  and  school-level 
socioeducational  advantage  (3  —  .47 ,  p  <  .001;  higher  SEA  with 
more  positive  motivation  and  engagement).  In  addition,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistically  significant  covariate  effects  were  found  for 
negative  motivation  and  engagement:  student-level  gender  (3  = 

•  10,  p  <  .00 1 ;  females  with  more  negative  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment),  year-level  (3  =  -12,p  <  .001;  upper  year-levels  with  more 
negative  motivation  and  engagement),  and  school-level  socioedu¬ 
cational  advantage  (3  =  —.77,  p  <  .001;  lower  SEA  with  more 
negative  motivation  and  engagement). 

Although  our  focus  is  on  the  two  latent  (“global”)  motivation 
and  engagement  factors,  results  in  Appendix  B  for  the  individual 
motivation  and  engagement  indicators  are  illuminating.  As  shown 
in  Table  Bl,  when  controlling  for  student-  and  school-level  cova¬ 
riates,  there  was  a  statistically  significant  main  effect  for  test 
condition  on  self-efficacy  (3  =  .02,  p  <  .05;  higher  for  adaptive 
condition)  and  disengagement  (3  =  —.02,  p  <  .05;  lower  for 
adaptive  condition)  suggesting  positive  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment  effects  for  the  adaptive  condition.  Elowever,  there  was  also  a 
main  effect  for  anxiety  (3  =  .02,  p  <  .05)  suggesting  higher 
anxiety  for  those  in  the  adaptive  condition.  Statistically  significant 
interactions  with  test  condition  also  emerged  and  we  describe  and 
present  these  in  Appendix  B. 

Multilevel  Modeling  of  Effects  for  Subjective 
Test  Experience 

Year  7  and  9  students  also  reported  on  their  subjective  test 
experience  (year  3  and  5  students  were  not  administered  these 
items  to  reduce  the  time  burden  on  these  younger  students).  Table 
2  shows  results  (model  fit:  X2(82)  =  1120,  CFI  =  .90,  RMSEA  = 
.032).  Findings  demonstrate  that  when  controlling  for  student-  and 
school-level  covariates,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  main 
effect  for  test  condition  on  the  subjective  test  experience  factor  (in 
line  with  descriptive  statistics  in  Table  1;  see  also  effect  size 
reported  below  Table  2,  d  =  0.15). 

There  was,  however,  a  statistically  significant  interaction  for 
subjective  test  experience  between  test  condition  and  year-level 
(3  =  .09,  p  <  .01)  and  also  between  test  condition  and  gender 
(3  =  .04,  p  <  .01).  With  regards  to  year-level,  year  9  students 
(relative  to  year  7  students)  reported  more  positive  subjective  test 
experience  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test 
condition  (3  =  .12,  p  <  .001).  With  regards  to  gender,  females 
(relative  to  males)  reported  more  positive  subjective  test  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test 
condition  (3  =  .12,  p  <  .001). 
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In  addition  to  effects  relevant  to  test  condition,  the  following 
statistically  significant  covariate  effects  were  found  for  subjective 
test  experience:  student-level  gender  ((3  =  —  .15,  p  <  .001;  males 
with  more  positive  subjective  experience),  year-level  ((3  =  —.35, 
p  <  .001;  lower  year-levels  with  more  positive  subjective  experi¬ 
ence),  and  school-level  socioeducational  advantage  ((3  =  .60,  p  < 
.001;  higher  SEA  with  more  positive  subjective  experience).  Table 
3  shows  details. 

Although  our  focus  is  on  the  latent  (“global”)  subjective  test 
experience  factor,  results  in  Appendix  C  and  Table  Cl  for  the 
individual  subjective  test  experience  indicators  are  also  shown. 
These  findings  demonstrate  that  when  controlling  for  student-  and 
school-level  covariates,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  main 
effects  for  test  condition  on  any  of  the  seven  subjective  experience 
indicators.  Notably,  however,  statistically  significant  interac¬ 
tions  with  test  condition  did  emerge  for  some  of  the  individual 
subjective  test  experience  indicators  and  we  describe  these  in 
Appendix  C. 

Discussion 

Although  some  prior  work  has  attested  to  the  merits  of 
computer-adaptive  testing,  the  research  is  not  consistently  positive 
(e.g.,  Colwell,  2013;  Frey  et  al.,  2009;  Hausler  &  Sommer,  2008; 
Pitkin  &  Vispoel,  2001).  Notwithstanding  some  critical  issues  to 
address  (e.g.,  elevated  anxiety  -  discussed  below),  the  bulk  of 
findings  pointed  to  some  positive  computer-adaptive  testing  ef¬ 
fects  and  apparently  no  negative  ones.  These  results,  alongside  the 
logistic  and  administrative  benefits  associated  with  computer- 
adaptive  testing  (Stone  &  Davey,  201 1),  suggest  it  as  a  viable  form 
of  numeracy  assessment  with  regards  to  test-relevant  achievement, 
motivation,  engagement,  and  subjective  experience. 

Findings  of  Particular  Note  to  Research,  Theory, 
and  Practice 

Our  findings  were  consistent  with  claims  that  computer- 
adaptive  testing  better  matches  items  to  respondents,  leading  to 
less  error  and  greater  measurement  precision  within  a  test  (Davey, 
2011).  As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  less  intratest  error  is  a  desir¬ 
able  measurement  property  in  itself  (Lazendic  &  Adams,  2014; 
Wise,  2015)  and  desirable  for  the  test-taker’s  experience  of  the  test 
(Lifelong  Achievement  Group  &  Martin,  2015).  These  findings 
also  support  conceptualizing  relevant  to  adaptive  testing.  Item 
response  theory  (IRT) — a  class  of  measurement  models  which 
provide  the  core  methodological  foundation  for  adaptive  testing 
(Embretson  &  Reise,  2000;  de  Ayala,  2009;  Kingsbury  &  Weiss, 
1983;  Stone  &  Davey,  2011) — emphasizes  the  importance  of 
placing  items  and  students  on  the  same  scale,  facilitating  the  match 
between  students  and  items  (Thompson  &  Weiss,  2011). 

Another  major  finding  is  the  consistently  positive  effects  of 
adaptive  testing  for  the  older  (year  9)  students  in  the  sample. 
Relative  to  students  in  years  3,  5,  and  7  (for  whom  there  were  no 
major  differences  between  conventional  and  adaptive  testing),  the 
year  9  students  demonstrated  higher  achievement  levels,  greater 
measurement  precision,  higher  motivation  and  engagement,  and 
more  positive  test  experience.  This  stage  of  schooling  (year  9)  is 
known  for  its  lower  levels  of  academic  motivation  and  engagement 
(Martin,  2007)  and  thus  it  is  interesting  that  at  the  developmental 


period  in  which  the  risks  of  academic  downturn  are  greater,  adap¬ 
tive  computer  testing  yielded  the  opposite  pattern.  Stage- 
environment  fit  theory  may  be  helpful  in  interpreting  this  finding. 
Stage-environment  fit  attributes  declining  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment  to  mismatches  between  the  needs  of  developing  adolescents 
and  the  opportunities  their  high  school  environment  provides 
(Eccles  et  al.,  1993;  Eccles  &  Roeser,  2009;  Wang  &  Eccles, 
2012).  Computer-adaptive  testing  may  offer  better  fit  for  different 
students  at  different  levels  of  development.  For  year  9  students,  the 
individualism  that  is  a  hallmark  of  adolescence  (Blakemore,  Bur¬ 
nett,  &  Dahl,  2010)  may  well  suit  the  better  match  of  items  to 
students  in  the  adaptive  test  condition.  In  addition,  by  year  9, 
students  have  sat  many  conventional  paper-and-pencil  tests  and 
may  be  “conventional-test  weary.”  Perhaps  the  role  of  technology 
in  testing  students  at  this  developmental  stage  is  somewhat  refresh¬ 
ing  and  energizing  for  them,  leading  to  greater  engagement  with 
the  test  and  its  demands.  Taken  together,  with  regard  to  the  present 
findings  for  year  9  students,  adaptive  testing  may  be  a  useful 
consideration  when  testing  students  at  a  developmental  stage  in 
which  fit  with  environment  is  poorest. 

For  all  our  dependent  measures,  school  socioeducational  advan¬ 
tage  (SEA)  explained  the  greatest  variance.  In  some  ways  this  is 
not  surprising  as  large-scale  and  high-stakes  testing  has  consis¬ 
tently  shown  SEA  advantages  (Colwell,  2013;  Fritts  &  Marszalek, 
2010;  Perry  &  McConney,  2010).  Students  in  high  SEA  schools 
tend  to  have  higher  intake  characteristics,  are  better  supported 
through  their  own  (e.g.,  home)  resources,  and  tend  to  be  taught  in 
better  resourced  environments  (see  Sirin,  2005  for  a  review).  Thus, 
when  considering  each  of  the  outcome  measures,  the  role  of  SEA 
was  more  salient  in  impacting  outcomes  than  the  test  condition. 
These  findings  once  more  underscore  the  importance  of  attending 
to  socioeducational  disparities  in  large-scale  testing  exercises. 

Given  the  size  of  school-level  SEA  effects,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  could  not  get  information  on  the  SEA  of  individual  students 
(due  to  the  test  protocols  governing  this  study).  We  can  infer  that 
student-level  SEA  effects  might  also  be  significant  because  a 
substantial  upper-level  effect  often  does  correspond  to  a  significant 
lower-level  effect  -  but  this  is  an  empirical  question  we  could  not 
answer  with  our  data.  Given  the  role  of  school-level  SEA  in  this 
study,  then,  future  research  would  do  well  to  include  student-level 
SEA. 

Although  the  study  was  focused  on  test-relevant  motivation, 
engagement,  and  subjective  experience  as  broader  constructs,  sub¬ 
sidiary  analyses  (see  Appendixes  B  and  C)  with  these  constructs’ 
lower-order  indicators  were  illuminating.  With  regards  to  motiva¬ 
tion  and  engagement,  three  specific  factors  were  impacted  by 
adaptive  testing:  self-efficacy,  disengagement,  and  anxiety.  Adap¬ 
tive  testing  had  positive  effects  for  the  former  two,  with  students 
in  the  adaptive  condition  reporting  higher  test-relevant  self- 
efficacy  and  lower  test-relevant  disengagement.  The  higher  self- 
efficacy  is  consistent  with  Parshall,  Spray,  Kalohn,  and  Davey 
(2002)  who  suggest  that  better  matched  items  promote  self- 
efficacy  through  the  task.  Where  items  are  better  matched  to 
students  (and  vice  versa),  a  given  student  has  a  50/50  chance  of 
correctly  responding;  for  many  students  this  elevates  opportunities 
for  “success”  and  potentially  by  implication,  self-efficacy.  The 
lower  disengagement  is  consistent  with  Way  et  al.  (2010)  who 
suggest  that  because  content  is  delivered  to  a  more  appropriate 
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level  of  difficulty,  students  may  be  more  inclined  to  persist  and 
complete  the  test. 

Interestingly,  however,  students  in  the  computer-adaptive  test¬ 
ing  condition  reported  higher  anxiety — a  finding  in  line  with 
Colwell  (2013)  who  observed  that  respondents  are  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  test  anxiety  in  computer-adaptive  testing  (see  also 
Pitkin  &  Vispoel,  2001).  Drawing  on  theories  around  personalized 
learning  and  growth  orientations  (e.g.,  Anderman,  Gimbert, 
O’Connell,  &  Riegel,  2015;  Dweck,  2006;  Harris,  2011;  Martin, 
2015),  we  suggest  that  the  better  match  between  students  and  test 
items  may  generate  a  level  of  personalized  challenge  that  increases 
students’  arousal — detected  via  elevated  anxiety  in  this  study. 
Personal  challenge  is  more  aligned  with  arousal  or  emotionality 
than  worry  (see  Liebert  &  Morris,  1967),  which  in  turn  influences 
academic  outcomes  in  a  positive  manner  (Cassady  &  Johnson, 
2002).  Likewise  in  the  present  study,  elevated  anxiety  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  students’  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment;  rather,  students  reported  higher  test-relevant  self-efficacy 
and  lower  disengagement. 

Practical  Issues  Going  Forward 

In  the  main,  the  present  findings  have  demonstrated  that  there 
appear  to  be  no  salient  negative  effects  of  computer-adaptive  testing 
in  that  fixed  order  testing  was  not  superior  to  adaptive  testing.  In 
addition,  on  some  measures  there  appear  to  be  positive  effects  of 
adaptive  tests  when  compared  with  a  fixed  test  condition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  some  critical  issues  important  to  consider  in  moving 
forward. 

Because  technology  is  costly,  not  all  schools  or  school  districts 
are  able  to  provide  the  same  amount  or  quality  of  technology. 
Access  to  computing  may  have  implications  for  high-stakes 
computer-adaptive  testing  and  the  capacity  to  conduct  fair  testing 
across  socioeconomic  strata  (Stone  &  Davey,  2011).  Technologi¬ 
cal  literacy  is  also  a  factor  relevant  to  test  performance,  and  so  test 
administrators  will  need  to  guard  against  any  potential  advantage 
experienced  by  tech-literate  and  tech-advantaged  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  (Stone  &  Davey,  2011). 

Another  set  of  critical  issues  concerns  the  need  to  acknowledge 
and  consider  threats  to  the  validity  of  scores  as  well  as  interpre¬ 
tations  that  may  affect  adaptive  testing.  A  common  criticism  of 
item-level  adaptive  testing  is  that  all  students  are  not  completing 
the  same  items  and  even  if  the  same  items  are  answered,  they  may 
not  be  in  the  same  order  for  all  students  (Way  et  al.,  2010). 
Although  tailoring  is  fundamental  to  adaptive  testing  and  is  an 
important  means  by  which  items  presented  to  students  can  be 
reduced  (whereas  fixed  order  tests  must  present  all  items  to  cover 
all  levels  of  ability),  the  possibility  that  different  item  or  testlet 
presentation  and  ordering  may  impact  the  score  for  an  individual 
test-taker  cannot  be  discounted.  Thus,  test  administrators  are  to  be 
appropriately  vigilant  and  nuanced  when  interpreting  scores  (Way 
et  al.,  2010).  The  stage-adaptive  design  (i.e.,  MAT)  implemented 
in  this  study,  and  in  future  similar  such  tests  (e.g.,  NAPLAN),  offer 
advantages  over  item-level  adaptive  tests  in  relation  to  the  control 
of  item  exposure,  item  order,  and  overall  test  content  and  coverage 
(Hendrickson,  2007;  Zheng,  Nozawa,  Gao,  &  Chang,  2012). 

Way  et  al.  (2010)  also  point  out  there  have  been  long  and 
hard-fought  battles  to  have  students  with  special  needs  and 
English-language  learners  included  in  the  curriculum  and  in  ap¬ 


propriate  and  important  assessment  exercises.  We  believe  that 
adaptive  testing  (that  better  matches  items  to  students)  may  be  well 
suited  to  such  students  in  that  it  is  aspirationally  underpinned  by 
scaffolding  students  to  items  that  are  personally  and  optimally 
challenging.  This  advice  is  consistent  with  well-established 
growth,  personal  best,  and  individualized  approaches  to  student 
achievement,  motivation,  and  engagement  (e.g.,  Anderman  et  al., 
2015;  Dweck,  2006;  Harris,  2011;  Martin,  2015).  In  addition,  it  is 
important  to  be  mindful  that  the  IRT.-based  technique  has  been 
criticized  in  its  strong  assumption  of  unidimensionality  that  has 
pupils  placed  onto  a  common  scale.  This  risks  downplaying  mul¬ 
tidimensional  views  of  students’  capacities.  There  are  thus  inherent 
tensions  relevant  to  computer-adaptive  testing  that  are  relevant  to 
its  implementation  and  interpretation. 

In  moving  forward  with  computer-adaptive  testing,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  consideration  of  potential  vulnerabilities  that  may  be 
triggered  by  this  assessment  method.  We  identified  test-relevant 
anxiety  as  one  such  factor.  Although  we  suggest  our  study 
triggered  arousal  more  than  anxiety  (Cassady  &  Johnson,  2002; 
Liebert  &  Morris,  1967) — because  it  was  accompanied  by 
higher  self-efficacy  and  lower  disengagement — we  advise  cau¬ 
tion.  Colwell  (2013)  reported  that  test-takers  who  are  allowed  to 
review  their  answers  in  an  adaptive  condition  tend  to  report 
lower  anxiety  than  test-takers  who  are  not  allowed  review 
opportunities.  In  other  work,  test-takers  who  are  allowed  to 
choose  the  level  of  item  difficulty  also  demonstrate  less  anxiety 
(Shermis,  Mzunara,  &  Bublitz,  2001). 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

There  are  some  limitations  important  to  consider  when  inter¬ 
preting  our  findings  and  which  have  implications  for  future 
research  in  adaptive  testing.  First,  as  descriptive  statistics  in 
Table  1  and  modeling  in  Table  2  show,  the  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  effects  for  adaptive  testing  were  not  large  (the  effects  of 
school  SEA,  for  example,  were  much  larger).  However,  we 
suggest  the  fact  they  are  statistically  significantly  positive  at  all 
is  an  important  insight  as  it  demonstrates  there  are  apparently 
few  negative  effects  using  an  adaptive  approach  to  testing. 
Second,  although  the  study  comprised  objective  achievement 
measures,  there  were  also  self-report  data  that  have  known 
limitations.  These  data  are  susceptible  to  response  bias  (Wise  & 
Ma,  2012)  and  findings  must  be  interpreted  with  this  in  mind. 
In  addition,  we  opted  to  focus  on  standard  error  as  a  measure  of 
computer-adaptive  testing  efficiency,  but  its  efficiency  can  also 
be  demonstrated  algebraically  (Hambleton,  1989;  Hambleton, 
Swaminathan,  &  Rogers,  1991;  Lord,  1971a).  Third,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  test-takers  who  are  not  motivated  or  engaged 
during  the  test  will  also  not  be  motivated  or  engaged  to  respond 
accurately  to  survey  items  presented  at  the  end  of  the  test  (Wise 
&  Ma,  2012).  Fourth,  because  our  motivation,  engagement,  and 
subjective  experience  measures  were  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
test,  they  were  not  sensitive  to  changes  through  the  test.  Meth¬ 
ods  to  capture  such  data  in  future  testing  would  be  helpful. 
Fifth,  as  noted  earlier,  our  data  were  from  a  nationally  based 
assessment  exercise  administered  by  a  central  authority.  The 
available  data  were  subject  to  restrictions  and  thus  limited 
student-level  data  were  included  in  analyses.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  could  not  control  for  achievement  on  prior  numeracy  tests 
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and  this  is  important  to  address  in  future  studies.  Similarly, 
although  we  assigned  students  to  adaptive  and  fixed  order 
conditions  using  a  “round-robin”  approach  (described  in  Pro¬ 
cedure),  we  did  not  have  much  data  by  which  to  establish 
preexisting  equivalence  between  the  two  conditions.  Sixth, 
adaptive  testing  has  distinct  implications  for  students  with 
special  needs  (Stone  &  Davey,  2011)  as  well  as  for  students 
who  may  benefit  from  significantly  advanced  items  (Ediger, 
2007).  There  may  thus  be  unique  motivation  and  engagement 
effects  specific  to  these  groups  but  the  data  available  could  not 
address  this.  This  is  another  issue  for  future  research. 

A  seventh  point  concerns  the  study’s  nationally  based  assess¬ 
ment  approach  that  was  focused  on  administering  the  full  in¬ 
strumentation  to  participants;  thus,  it  was  only  possible  to 
administer  the  short  form  of  the  Motivation  and  Engagement 
Scale.  Although  this  Scale’s  score  has  demonstrated  reliability 
and  valid  inferences  in  prior  research  (see  Liem  &  Martin, 
2012)  and  we  operationalized  motivation  and  engagement  via 
higher  order  latent  factors  using  the  short  from  indicators  (in¬ 
cluding  for  the  subjective  test  experience  factor),  findings  are  to 
be  interpreted  accordingly.  Eighth,  our  study  was  located  in  the 
numeracy  domain  and  so  further  research  is  needed  to  assess  the 
generality  of  current  findings  to  the  literacy  domain  (the  other 
area  assessed  under  NAPLAN).  Ninth,  to  control  for  the  role  of 
the  computer  in  our  assessment  exercise,  we  did  not  include 
paper-and-pencil  testing  as  a  condition.  Further  work  might 
seek  to  consider  how  computer-adaptive  testing  compares  with 
fixed  paper-and-pencil  testing. 

We  also  point  out  that  different  mathematics  subdomains 
were  aggregated  in  our  analyses  and  that  ideas  and  tasks  in 
these  subdomains  do  change  between  year  3  and  year  9.  While 
recognizing  that  aggregation  loses  some  nuances  available 
through  analyses  within  subdomain  as  a  function  of  year-level, 
we  sought  to  guard  against  this  in  numerous  ways:  we  separated 
out  results  as  a  function  of  year-level  and  gender;  we  conducted 
analyses  based  on  subdomains  that  were  common  across  years 
3-9;  we  ran  Rasch  models  to  ascertain  fit  statistics  for  each 
year-level;  we  ensured  comparable  reliability  for  achievement 
scores  for  each  year  group;  and  we  standardized  achievement 
scores  by  year-level.  Another  point  relevant  to  comparability  is 
that  standardizing  within  year  can  make  it  difficult  to  interpret 
across-year  interactions.  We  thus  note  these  interactions  as 
statistically  significant  but  advise  some  caution  in  interpreting 
their  specific  size.  Finally,  the  issues  under  focus  here  lend 
themselves  to  qualitative  research  allowing  participants  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  in  rich  and  nuanced  ways  how  the  adaptive  condition 
impacts  their  experience  of  the  test  and  their  test  perceptions. 
Preliminary  work  along  these  lines  has  been  conducted  using 
cognitive  interviewing  (Lowrie  &  Logan,  2013)  and  there  is 
now  a  need  to  expand  qualitative  enquiry  into  the  realm  of 
test-relevant  motivation  and  engagement. 

Conclusion 

Although  there  is  rather  consistent  evidence  showing 
computer-adaptive  testing  increases  the  precision  of  student 
achievement  estimates,  there  has  been  far  less  research  with 
regard  to  its  effects  on  students’  test-relevant  motivation,  en¬ 
gagement,  and  subjective  experience.  The  present  findings  have 


provided  much  needed  detail  on  the  role  of  computer-adaptive 
testing  with  respect  to  these  important  test-relevant  outcomes. 
As  expected,  students  in  the  computer-adaptive  testing  condi¬ 
tion  generated  lower  achievement  error  rates  (i.e.,  higher  mea¬ 
surement  precision).  On  the  other  dependent  measures  (moti¬ 
vation,  engagement,  subjective  test  experience),  there  were  no 
significant  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  computer-adaptive 
testing  as  a  main  effect,  however  significant  positive  computer- 
adaptive  test  effects  did  emerge  as  a  function  of  year-level  and 
gender.  We  suggest  findings  hold  implications  for  researchers 
and  test  administrators  as  they  seek  ways  to  promote  more 
positive  experiences  for  students  as  they  participate  in  large- 
scale  computer-based  and  online  testing. 
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Appendix  A 

Distribution  of  Sample  as  a  Function  of  Australian  Test  Administration  Authority  (TAA) 


Test  Administration  Authority  (TAA) 


Measure 

ACT 

NSW 

NT 

Qld. 

SA 

Tas. 

Vic. 

WA 

Total 

Number  of  schools  in  the  study 

8 

82 

7 

29 

14 

9 

43 

39 

231 

Percentage  of  schools  in  the  study 

3.5% 

35.5% 

3.0% 

12.6% 

6.0% 

3.9% 

18.6% 

16.9% 

100% 

Percentage  of  schools  in  Australia 

1.4% 

29.8% 

1.8% 

20.0% 

9.3% 

2.9% 

22.1% 

12.7% 

100% 

Note.  ACT  =  Australian  Capital  Territory;  NSW  =  New  South  Wales;  NT  =  Northern  Territory;  Qld  =  Queensland;  SA  =  South  Australia;  Tas  = 
Tasmania;  Vic  =  Victoria;  WA  =  Western  Australia. 
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Appendix  B 

Effects  for  Individual  Motivation  and  Engagement  Indicators 


Although  our  study’s  focus  is  on  the  latent  motivation  and 
engagement  factors  (shown  in  Tables  2  and  3),  for  completeness 
we  here  present  findings  for  the  individual  motivation  and  engage¬ 
ment  indicators.  As  shown  in  Table  Bl,  when  controlling  for 
student-  and  school-level  covariates,  there  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  main  effect  for  test  condition  on  self-efficacy  ((3  =  .02, 
p  <  .05;  higher  for  adaptive  condition)  and  disengagement 
(3  =  -.02,  p  <  .05;  lower  for  adaptive  condition)  suggesting 
positive  motivation  and  engagement  effects  for  the  adaptive  con¬ 
dition.  However,  there  was  also  a  main  effect  for  anxiety  ((3  =  .02, 
p  <  .05)  suggesting  higher  anxiety  for  those  in  the  adaptive 
condition. 

There  were  statistically  significant  interaction  effects  for  indi¬ 
vidual  motivation  and  engagement  indicators.  There  was  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  Condition  X  Gender  interaction  for  uncertain 
control  ((3  =  —.02,  p  <  .05),  with  females  (relative  to  males) 


scoring  lower  in  uncertain  control  in  the  adaptive  test  condition 
than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  (3  =  -.03,  p  <  .05).  Three 
statistically  significant  Condition  X  Year-Group  interactions 
emerged;  one  for  self-efficacy  (3  =  .03,  p  <  .001),  one  for  anxiety 
(3  =  -.02,  p  <  .05),  and  another  for  disengagement  (3  =  -.03, 
p  <  .001).  For  self-efficacy,  year  7  students  (3  =  04,  p  <  .05)  and 
to  a  greater  extent  year  9  students  (3  =  09,  p  <  .001)  (relative  to 
years  3  and  5  students)  reported  higher  self-efficacy  in  the  adaptive 
test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition.  For  anxiety, 
year  9  students  (3  =  -.04,  p  <  .05)  (relative  to  years  3,  5,  and  7 
students)  reported  lower  anxiety  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than 
in  the  fixed  order  test  condition.  For  disengagement,  year  7  stu¬ 
dents  (3  =  —.05,  p  <  .05)  and  to  a  greater  extent  year  9  students 
(3  =  —.07,  p  <  .01)  (relative  to  years  3  and  5  students)  reported 
lower  disengagement  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the 
fixed  order  test  condition. 


Table  B 1 


Multi-Level  SEM  of  Test  Condition,  Interactions,  and  Covariates  Predicting  Specific  Indicators  of  Motivation  and  Engagement 
(N  =  12,736;  Years  3,  5,  7,  and  9):  Standardized  Beta  Coefficients  and  Standard  Errors 


Positive  motivation  and  engagement 

Negative  motivation  and  engagement 

Level 

Self-efficacy 

Valuing 

Mastery 

orient 

Planning 

Task 

management 

Persistence 

Anxiety 

Uncertain 

control 

Self¬ 

handicapping 

Disengagement 

Student-level  (Level  1) 

Condition  (fixed,  adaptive) 

.02* 

-.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-.01 

.02* 

-.01 

-.01 

-.02* 

Gender  (M,  FM) 

-.10*** 

.01 

-.03** 

.01 

.02* 

.03** 

.05*** 

-.01 

.08*** 

Year-level 

-.29*** 

-.15*** 

_  Q9*** 

—  .14*** 

.01 

.07*** 

.13*** 

Condition  X  Gender 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-.02* 

-.01 

.01 

Condition  X  Year-level 

.03*** 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-.02* 

-.01 

-.01 

-.03*** 

School— level  (Level  2) 

Socio/Educ.  advantage 

.40*** 

-.23* 

.51*** 

.23* 

2*** 

.56*** 

-.67*** 

-.83*** 

-.57*** 

-.65*** 

Location 

.07 

-.14 

.04 

-.07 

.10 

.13 

-.22* 

-.25* 

-.11 

-.05 

Structure  (elem  or  sec, 

combined) 

-.04 

.05 

.01 

-.02 

.07 

-.05 

.12 

.07 

.01 

.02 

Size 

.06 

-.10 

.04 

.03 

.07 

.01 

-.19* 

-.09 

-.11 

-.11 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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Appendix  C 

Effects  for  Individual  Subjective  Test  Experience  Indicators 


Although  our  study’s  focus  is  on  the  latent  subjective  test 
experience  factor  (shown  in  Tables  2  and  3),  for  completeness  we 
here  present  findings  for  the  individual  subjective  test  experience 
indicators.  As  shown  in  Table  Cl,  when  controlling  for  student- 
and  school-level  covariates,  there  were  no  statistically  significant 
main  etfects  for  test  condition  on  any  of  the  seven  subjective 
experience  measures. 

Notably,  however,  there  were  statistically  significant  interaction 
effects  for  individual  subjective  test  experience  indicators.  Three 
statistically  significant  Condition  X  Gender  effects  emerged:  for 
item  comprehension  ((3  =  .03,  p  <  .05),  perception  of  positive 
performance  ((3  =  .04,  p  <  .01),  and  belief  the  test  was  confusing 
((3  =  -.04,  p  <  .01).  Female  students  (relative  to  male  students) 
evinced  higher  item  comprehension  means  in  the  adaptive  test 
condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  (|3  =  ,10,/?<  .001); 
higher  perceived  performance  means  in  the  adaptive  test  condition 
than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  ((3  =  .09,  p  <  .001);  and, 
lower  means  on  test  confusion  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than 
in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  ((3  =  —.08,  p  <  .001). 


Additionally,  five  statistically  significant  Condition  X  Year- 
Group  interaction  effects  emerged  for  individual  subjective  test 
experience  indicators:  perceived  ease  of  test  ((3  =  .06,  p  <  .05), 
belief  the  test  suited  ability  ((3  =  .07,  p  <  .05),  item  comprehen¬ 
sion  ((3  =  .07,  p  <  .05),  perceived  performance  ((3  =  .06,/?  <  .05), 
and  belief  the  test  was  confusing  ((3  =  —.09,  p  <  .01).  Year  9 
students  (relative  to  year  7  students)  reported  higher  test  ease  in  the 
adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  ((3  =  .06, 
p  <  .01);  year  7  students  (P  =  .05,  p  <  .05)  and  to  a  greater  extent 
year  9  students  ((3  =  .  1 1 ,  p  <  .00 1 )  believed  the  test  better  suited  their 
ability  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test 
condition;  year  9  students  (relative  to  year  7  students)  reported  greater 
item  comprehension  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed 
order  test  condition  ((3  =  .  1 0,  p  <  .001);  year  9  students  (relative  to 
year  7  students)  reported  higher  perceived  performance  in  the  adap¬ 
tive  test  condition  than  in  the  fixed  order  test  condition  ((3  =  .09,  p  < 
.001);  and,  year  9  students  (relative  to  year  7  students)  were  less  likely 
to  see  the  test  as  confusing  in  the  adaptive  test  condition  than  in  the 
fixed  order  test  condition  ((3  =  -.09,  p  <  .001). 


Table  Cl 

Multi-Level  SEM  of  Test  Condition,  Interactions,  and  Covariates  Predicting  Specific  Indicators  of  Subjective  Test  Experience  (N  = 
5,382;  Years  7  and  9):  Standardized  Beta  Coefficients  and  Standard  Errors 


Negative  subjective  test 

Positive  subjective  test  experience  experience 


Level 

Test  easy  for 
me 

Test  suited  my 
ability 

Interested  in 
items 

Understood 

items 

Did  well 

Items  random  or 
out  of  order 

Test 

confusing 

Student-Level  (Level  1) 

Condition  (Fixed,  Adaptive) 

-.04 

.01 

.04 

-.02 

-.02 

-.01 

.06 

Gender  (M,  FM) 

-.12*** 

-.04** 

-.03* 

-.10*** 

-.16*** 

-.01 

.05*** 

Year-level 

-.07* 

-.33*** 

—.24*** 

-.35*** 

.15*** 

j 

Condition  X  Gender 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.03* 

.04** 

.01 

-.04** 

Condition  X  Year-level 

.06* 

.07* 

-.03 

.07* 

.06* 

-.04 

-.09** 

School-Level  (Level  2) 

Socio-Educ.  Advantage 

.60*** 

.42** 

-.08 

.43** 

-.14 

<y*** 

Location 

-.09 

-.30 

-.25 

-.08 

-.16 

-.15 

.09 

Structure  (Elem  or  Sec,  Combined) 

-.07 

-.07 

.07 

-.07 

-.02 

.26* 

.11 

Size 

.10 

-.10 

.03 

.14 

.02 

-.15 

-.20 

Note.  Year  3  and  5  were  not  administered  these  items  to  reduce  the  time  burden  on  these  younger  students. 
><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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When  Students  Doubt  Their  Teachers’  Diagnostic  Competence: 
Moderation  in  the  Internal/External  Frame  of  Reference  Model 

Friederike  Zimmermann  and  Jens  Moller  Olaf  Koller 

Kiel  University  Leibniz  Institute  for  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  (IPN) 


The  internal/external  frame  of  reference  model  (I/E  model)  posits  that  individuals’  achievement-related 
self-concepts  are  formed  through  social  comparisons  (e.g.,  self  vs.  peers)  within  academic  domains  and 
dimensional  comparisons  (e.g.,  math  vs.  verbal)  between  distinct  domains.  A  large  body  of  research  has 
supported  the  theorized  pattern  of  positive  within-domain  and  negative  cross-domain  effects  of  achieve¬ 
ment  on  self-concept.  However,  research  on  moderators  of  these  effects  has  been  scarce.  In  this  article, 
we  report  results  from  2  samples  of  7th  graders  (Nsamp]e]  =  1,045  and  /Vsample2  =  1,966)  in  which  we 
investigated  whether  students’  perceptions  of  teachers’  domain-specific  competence  in  judging  students’ 
achievement  moderated  the  relation  between  teacher-assigned  grades  and  students’  self-concepts  in  the 
I/E  model.  Structural  equation  modeling  was  used  to  estimate  the  I/E  model,  which  also  included 
teachers’  perceived  diagnostic  competence  in  each  domain  (i.e.,  math  and  verbal)  and  4  latent  interaction 
variables  derived  from  that  competence  and  from  school  grades  in  both  domains.  Both  studies  found 
support  for  the  predictions  of  the  I/E  model.  The  cross-domain  effect  on  math  self-concept  was 
consistently  moderated  in  both  studies:  The  lower  students  perceived  their  teachers’  competence  in 
diagnosing  math  achievement,  the  stronger  the  negative  path  from  verbal  grade  to  math  self-concept. 
Furthermore,  the  results  tentatively  imply  that  the  positive  within-domain  effect  of  verbal  grade  on  verbal 
self-concept  is  stronger  when  students’  perceptions  of  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  in  judging  verbal 
achievement  are  higher.  The  results  extend  knowledge  on  the  conditions  of  academic  self-concept 
formation  and  provide  valuable  insights  into  possible  ramifications  of  teachers’  judgment  accuracy. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

This  study  suggests  that  students’  beliefs  in  their  competence  partly  depend  on  their  beliefs  in  their 
teachers’  ability  to  judge  the  students’  achievement  correctly.  That  means,  for  example,  when 
students  perceive  their  teachers’  competence  in  diagnosing  verbal  achievement  to  be  high,  verbal 
grades  may  more  strongly  impact  students’  verbal  competence  belief.  Our  results  show  in  particular 
that,  when  students  perceive  their  teachers’  competence  in  diagnosing  math  achievement  to  be  low, 
students’  math  self-concept  is  influenced  more  strongly  by  other  sources  than  math  grades,  namely, 
by  contrasting  with  verbal  achievement.  The  results  point  out  the  importance  of  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence. 


Keywords:  academic  self-concept,  comparison  processes,  dimensional  comparison,  perceived  accuracy 
of  teachers’  judgments,  moderation 


Students’  perceptions  of  their  own  academic  abilities  are  core 
elements  of  their  identities  and  among  the  more  important  factors 
for  their  motivation  and  achievement  (Valentine,  DuBois,  &  Coo¬ 
per,  2004).  Self-concept  features  prominently  in  major  theoretical 
accounts  of  motivational  research,  including  expectancy-value  the¬ 


ory  (Eccles,  1983),  self-determination  theory  (Deci  &  Ryan, 
2002),  and  Pintrich’s  (2003)  delineation  of  motivational  science. 
Eccles  (1983),  for  example,  proposed  that  academic  self-concept  is 
influenced  by  prior  scholastic  failure  and  success  and  plays  a 
central  role  in  the  development  of  motivation  and  academic  choice 
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behavior.  High  academic  self-concept  is  indeed  associated  with 
positive  scholastic  outcomes  such  as  motivation  and  achievement 
(e.g.,  Valentine  et  al.,  2004). 

Scholars  from  various  theoretical  approaches  have  emphasized 
that  academic  self-concept  is  affected  by  students’  achievement, 
possibly  through  comparison  processes  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  & 
Craven,  2006;  Moller  &  Marsh,  2013;  Mussweiler,  Riiter,  & 
Epstude,  2006;  Suls  &  Wheeler,  2000).  Two  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  explaining  the  formation  of  self-concept  are  social  and 
dimensional  comparisons.  Social  comparisons  use  others  as  a 
standard  for  evaluating  oneself,  whereas  dimensional  comparisons 
involve  using  one’s  own  achievements  in  other  domains  as  the 
standard  for  evaluation  (Biemat  &  Eidelman,  2007;  Eccles,  2009; 
Festinger,  1954).  In  his  intemal/extemal  frame  of  reference  model 
(I/E  model),  Marsh  (1986)  described  the  juxtaposition  of  social 
and  dimensional  comparisons  and  their  impact  on  an  individual’s 
domain-specific  academic  self-concepts.  The  I/E  model  is  quite 
popular  in  research  on  self-concept  development.  In  their  meta¬ 
analysis  on  69  studies,  Moller,  Pohlmann,  Koller,  and  Marsh 
(2009)  found  strong  support  for  the  central  assumptions  of  the  EE 
model.  For  example,  the  findings  indicated  that  the  effects  of 
social  and  dimensional  comparisons  are  not  restricted  to  specific 
age  groups,  gender  groups,  or  countries.  The  potential  moderators 
investigated  in  the  meta-analysis  largely  failed  to  explain  the  variance 
in  effects  between  studies,  which  existed  regarding  the  cross-domain 
effects  in  particular.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  little  research 
explicitly  investigating  moderation  to  explain  the  variance  in  effects 
in  the  I/E  model  at  the  student  level.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  the  achievements  of  others  and 
one’s  own  achievements  in  different  domains  contribute  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  domain-specific  academic  self-concepts.  To  that  end,  we 
introduced  into  the  I/E  model  students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’ 
competence  to  assess  achievement  as  a  potential  moderator  of  the 
relationship  between  achievement  and  self-concept.  The  idea  is  that 
students  who  perceive  the  reliability  of  their  teacher-assigned  grades 
as  low  are  less  inclined  to  use  social  comparison  information,  which 
is  based  on  these  grades  but,  due  to  the  need  of  other  information 
sources,  more  strongly  use  dimensional  comparison  information.  In 
the  following  sections,  we  first  describe  the  social  and  dimensional 
comparison  processes  posited  by  the  I/E  model  and  second  describe 
teachers’  competence  to  diagnose  achievement. 

The  Internal/External  Frame  of  Reference  Model 

The  I/E  model  describes  the  joint  operation  of  social  and  di¬ 
mensional  comparisons  of  students’  achievements  forming  the 
students’  self-concepts  (Marsh,  1986).  Students  conduct  social 
comparisons  by  comparing  their  achievement  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  classmates.  If  students’  verbal  achievement  is  higher 
than  that  of  classmates,  their  verbal  self-concept  is  likely  to  be 
higher  as  well.  Students  conduct  dimensional  comparisons  by 
comparing  their  achievement  in  a  given  subject  with  their  own 
achievement  in  other  subjects.  For  example,  if  students’  verbal 
achievement  is  lower  than  their  math  achievement,  verbal  self- 
concept  will  suffer  and  their  math  self-concept  will  benefit. 

In  a  meta-analysis  of  69  studies  on  the  I/E  model,  Moller  et  al. 
(2009)  determined  that  the  average  correlation  between  math  and 
verbal  achievement  is  both  positive  and  strong  (r  =  .67)  and 
paradoxically  much  higher  than  the  average  correlation  between 


math  and  verbal  self-concept  (r  =  .10).  As  a  result  of  social 
comparisons,  the  two  within-domain  paths  relating  math  achieve¬ 
ment  to  math  self-concept  ((3  =  .61)  and  verbal  achievement  to 
verbal  self-concept  ((3  =  .49)  were  strong  and  positive  as  well.  The 
results  were  the  opposite  for  the  two  cross-domain  paths  from 
verbal  achievement  to  math  self-concept  ((3  =  —.27)  and  from 
mathematics  achievement  to  verbal  self-concept  ((3  =  —.21)  as  a 
result  of  dimensional  comparisons.  The  juxtaposition  of  dimen¬ 
sional  and  social  comparisons  explains  the  paradoxical  finding  that 
self-concepts  in  different  domains  are  only  weakly  correlated 
despite  strongly  correlated  achievements. 

Additional  findings  from  longitudinal,  experimental,  and  diary 
studies  have  further  substantiated  these  findings  (Marsh  et  al., 
2014;  Moller  &  Husemann,  2006;  Moller  &  Koller,  2001;  Pohl¬ 
mann  &  Moller,  2009;  Strickhouser  &  Zell,  2015).  However, 
moderators  of  the  effects  of  social  and  dimensional  comparisons 
have  seldom  been  investigated.  Insights  into  the  conditions  under 
which  the  comparison  processes  in  the  I/E  model  are  particularly 
valid  are  therefore  very  limited. 

The  meta-analysis  of  Moller  et  al.  (2009)  provides  some  evi¬ 
dence  on  moderation  of  effects  in  the  I/E  model.  Age,  gender, 
country  of  residence,  and  type  of  achievement  and  self-belief 
measures  were  considered  as  potential  moderators  in  addition  to 
sample  size  and  year  of  publication  of  the  included  studies.  Re¬ 
garding  the  four  path  coefficients  that  are  central  to  the  evaluation 
of  the  I/E  model,  multigroup  analyses  revealed  significant  moder¬ 
ation  of  the  positive  within-domain  paths  by  (a)  the  type  of 
achievement  measure  (grades  assigned  by  teachers  vs.  standard¬ 
ized  tests)  and  (b)  the  type  of  self-belief  measure  (academic 
self-concept  vs.  self-efficacy).  The  only  significant  moderation 
regarding  the  negative  cross-domain  paths  involved  the  path  from 
math  achievement  to  verbal  self-concept,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
sample  size  of  the  data  sets  as  a  methodologically  relevant  mod¬ 
erator. 

Little  research  has  explicitly  investigated  moderators  of  paths  in 
the  I/E  model.  Skaalvik  and  Rankin  (1992)  found  significant 
negative  cross-domain  paths  among  students  who  perceived  their 
levels  of  math  and  verbal  achievement  to  be  substantially  different; 
in  a  sample  of  students  who  perceived  their  math  and  verbal 
achievement  to  be  relatively  equal,  these  negative  paths  failed  to 
reach  significance.  The  group  differences  suggest  that  dimensional 
comparisons  are  moderated  by  students’  perceived  relationship 
between  achievements  in  the  contrasting  domains.  In  a  similar 
vein,  students’  theories  about  math  and  verbal  abilities  in  general, 
that  is,  whether  they  believe  that  both  are  negatively  interdepen¬ 
dent  or  rather  independent  of  each  other,  moderated  dimensional 
comparisons  (more  consistently  than  did  social  comparisons; 
Moller,  Pohlmann,  Streblow,  &  Kaufmann,  2002;  Moller,  Stre- 
blow,  &  Pohlmann,  2006):  The  cross-domain  paths  in  the  I/E 
model  were  more  pronounced  when  students  believed  that  verbal 
and  math  skills  were  rather  distinct.  Using  an  experimental  re¬ 
search  design,  Helm,  Muller- Kalthoff,  Nagy,  and  Moller  (2016) 
demonstrated  the  causal  effect  of  perceived  subject  similarity  on 
domain-specific  self-concepts:  Lower  perceived  subject  similarity 
led  to  stronger  dimensional  comparison  effects  than  did  higher 
perceived  subject  similarity.  Steinmayr  and  Spinath  (2015)  intro¬ 
duced  students’  intelligence  as  a  moderator  of  effects  in  the  I/E 
model.  A  multigroup  analysis  with  students  assigned  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  by  intelligence,  using  the  median-split  method. 
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showed  moderation  regarding  the  cross-domain  path  from  math 
achievement  to  verbal  self-concept,  which  was  stronger  for  highly 
compared  with  lowly  intelligent  students.  The  authors  concluded 
that  the  importance  students  assign  to  their  ability  in  math  versus 
the  verbal  domain  is  related  to  their  intelligence. 

To  sum  up,  knowledge  concerning  moderators  of  the  social  and 
dimensional  comparison  effects  is  sparse.  On  the  one  hand,  stu¬ 
dents’  general  perceptions  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  math 
and  verbal  school  subjects  may  play  a  role.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  evaluate  their  own  ability  on  the  basis  of  their  teachers’ 
feedback,  which  is  why  perceived  teacher  characteristics  such  as 
their  competence  to  diagnose  achievement  may  also  play  a  role.  It 
is  an  open  question  what  happens  to  the  social  and  dimensional 
comparison  effects  when  students  doubt  their  teachers’  feedback. 

Teachers’  Diagnostic  Competence 
Concerning  Achievement 

Teachers’  judgments  about  students’  achievements  are  a  main 
source  of  information  for  students  as  they  evaluate  their  academic 
achievement  and  draw  conclusions  about  their  academic  abilities. 
Research  on  the  I/E  Model  and  beyond  has  underscored  the  role  of 
teachers’  assessments  of  achievement  in  students’  self-related  cog¬ 
nitions  (Moller  et  al.,  2009;  Zimmermann,  Schtitte,  Taskinen,  & 
Roller,  2013).  What  are  the  consequences  for  students  of  teachers’ 
accuracy  in  judging  their  achievement?  Urhahne,  Chao,  Florineth, 
Luttenberger,  and  Paechter  (2011),  for  example,  showed  that  mis- 
judgment  of  students’  mathematics  achievement  had  consequences 
for  the  students’  academic  self-concept,  expectations  of  success, 
and  test  anxiety.  The  social  and  dimensional  comparison  processes 
described  in  the  I/E  model  may  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
feedback  provided  by  grades  from  a  teacher  is  perceived  as  a 
reliable  and  credible  basis  on  which  students  can  evaluate  their 
own  abilities. 

Social  comparison  theory  (Festinger,  1954)  posits  that  people 
strive  to  evaluate  their  abilities.  The  motivations  for  social  com¬ 
parisons  may  differ  (Festinger,  1954).  People  may  be  motivated  to 

(a)  evaluate  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  accurately  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  their  behavioral  effectiveness  (Anderson  &  Lux, 
2004;  Mead,  1934;  Ruble,  Boggiano,  Feldman,  &  Loebl,  1980), 

(b)  maintain  their  self-view  or  (c)  enhance  their  self-image  when 
comparing  themselves  with  others  (Tesser,  1988),  or  (d)  improve 
their  abilities  by  learning  from  more  accomplished  students  (Di- 
jkstra,  Kuyper,  van  der  Werf,  Buunk,  &  van  der  Zee,  2008).  With 
social  comparison  theory  setting  the  stage  for  the  recently  intro¬ 
duced  dimensional  comparison  theory,  Moller  and  Marsh  (2013) 
postulated  that  these  motivations  also  apply  to  dimensional  com¬ 
parisons. 

Whatever  the  initial  motivation  for  self-evaluation,  individuals 
need  access  to  accurate  and  valid  information  if  social  and  dimen¬ 
sional  comparisons  are  to  be  meaningful.  Interindividual  differ¬ 
ences  in  perceptions  of  a  teacher’s  competence  to  assess  student 
achievement  should  therefore  be  associated  with  the  use  of  social 
comparisons  based  on  the  grades  teachers  assign  to  students.  For 
example,  students  who  perceive  that  their  math  teacher  is  not  really 
capable  of  diagnosing  their  math  achievement  should  be  less 
inclined  to  use  the  grades  that  the  teacher  gives  as  a  basis  for 
evaluating  their  own  skills  in  mathematics  and  be  more  inclined  to 


use  other  sources  to  evaluate  their  ability.  For  example,  students 
might  turn  to  a  comparison  of  their  math  and  verbal  achievement. 

By  and  large,  teachers’  assessments  of  student  achievement  are 
fairly  accurate.  A  meta-analysis  of  73  effect  sizes  on  teachers’ 
judgment  accuracy  found  an  overall  mean  effect  size  of  zr  —  -63 
and  a  range  between  -.03  and  1.18  (Sudkamp,  Kaiser,  &  Moller, 
2012).  Obviously,  there  is  strong  interindividual  variance,  as  well 
as  room  for  improvement  in  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  (see  also 
Helmke  &  Schrader,  1987;  Hoge  &  Coladarci,  1989).  The  inter¬ 
individual  variance  in  teachers’  competence  to  diagnose  achieve¬ 
ment  may  be  reflected  in  the  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  as 
perceived  by  the  students  or  may  be  even  greater  given  the  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  their  individual  perceptions.  How  students  subjectively 
perceive  their  teachers’  competence  in  assessing  achievement  is  a 
crucial  factor  in  determining  whether  students  will  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  feedback  they  receive  from  their  teachers.  This  study 
therefore  focuses  on  students’  perceptions  of  teachers’  competence 
in  assessing  achievement,  which  reflects  students’  beliefs  about  the 
degree  to  which  their  subject  teachers  are  capable  of  assessing 
their  achievements.  The  question  is  whether  differences  in  stu¬ 
dents’  perceptions  in  this  regard  have  consequences  for  their 
self-concepts. 

To  sum  up,  although  individuals  may  be  motivated  by  different 
reasons  to  evaluate  their  abilities  by  comparing  achievements 
between  students  or  domains,  they  will  in  any  case  base  their 
judgments  on  salient  information  they  consider  to  be  sufficiently 
reliable.  Our  study  thus  focuses  on  students’  perceptions  of  teach¬ 
ers’  diagnostic  competence  as  a  key  moderator  of  those  motiva¬ 
tional  processes.  If  students  perceive  a  teacher  to  be  competent  to 
assess  their  performance  in  a  given  domain,  one  would  expect  the 
grades  given  by  that  teacher  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  their 
self-concept  within  that  domain.  Conversely,  a  lower  level  of 
perceived  teacher  competence  should  lead  students  to  rely  more  on 
other  sources  in  forming  their  self-concept.  In  particular,  one 
would  expect  the  achievement  in  another  salient  subject  domain  to 
become  more  predictive  of  self-concept. 

Specifically,  we  hypothesized  that  a  lower  level  of  perceived 
diagnostic  competence  concerning  math  (verbal)  achievement  (a) 
weakens  the  effect  of  the  math  (verbal)  grade  on  math  (verbal) 
self-concept  (social  comparisons)  and  (b)  strengthens  the  effect  of 
the  verbal  (math)  grade  on  math  (verbal)  self-concept  in  the  I/E 
model  (dimensional  comparisons). 

Method 

Samples  and  Procedure 

Participants  of  the  main  study  (Sample  1)  were  N  =  1,045 
seventh  graders  (Mage  =  12.7  years,  SD  =  .7;  50%  female)  in  55 
classes  from  10  urban  schools  or  school  centers  covering  the  whole 
range  of  academic  and  vocational  tracks  of  the  segregated  school 
system  in  Germany.  They  were  the  main  cohort  of  the  larger 
multicohort  longitudinal  project  EIKA  (Development  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  School-to-Work  Transition  Concept  for  Schools 
Serving  Disadvantaged  Communities).  This  project  originally  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  conditions  and  determinants  of  competencies  among 
students  from  disadvantaged  communities,  which  were  drawn  to 
represent  an  urban  area  that  performed  poorly  in  large-scale  inter¬ 
national  student  assessments.  To  make  use  of  the  possibility  to 
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replicate  the  study’s  main  findings  in  a  different  sample  (Sample 
2),  we  used  an  independent  sample  of  seventh  graders  from  further 
cohorts  of  the  same  project  (N  =  1,966  from  87  classes;  Mage  = 
12.8  years,  SD  =  .7;  48%  female). 

The  present  article  is  based  on  self-reported  data  from  seventh 
graders  and  on  their  report  card  grades  from  the  end  of  Grade  6. 
The  students’  families  were  characterized  by  low  to  moderate 
socioeconomic  status,  based  on  the  Highest  International  Socio- 
Economic  Index  of  Occupational  Status  [HISEI]  of  the  mother  and 
father  as  reported  by  the  parents  (M  =  39,  SD  =  14  in  Sample  1 
and  M  =  46,  SD  =  14  in  Sample  2;  on  a  scale  from  16  to  90,  with 
higher  scores  indicating  higher  socioeconomic  status;  Ganzeboom 
&  Treiman,  1996;  MH1SE1  =  49,  SD  =  16,  for  countries  in  the 
Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development;  Kli- 
eme  et  al.,  2010).  About  50%  of  the  samples  comprised  students 
with  an  immigration  background  (defined  by  whether  at  least  one 
of  the  parents  or  the  child  was  not  bom  in  Germany),  according  to 
the  country  of  birth  reported  by  the  parents  (or  by  the  children  if 
parents’  reports  were  not  available). 

Measures 

Mathematics  achievement  (MACH)  and  verbal  achievement 
(VACH)  were  assessed  by  means  of  students’  school  grades  in 
mathematics  and  German.  That  information  was  collected  from 
students’  report  cards  at  the  end  of  Grade  6.  The  German  grading 
system  includes  grades  from  outstanding  (1)  to  fail  (6).  To  facil¬ 
itate  the  interpretation  of  results,  we  reverse-coded  school  grades 
so  that  higher  scores  reflected  better  outcomes. 

Students’  ratings  were  collected  in  the  middle  of  Grade  7. 
Domain-specific  mathematics  self-concept  (MSC)  and  verbal  self- 
concept  (VSC)  were  defined  in  terms  of  students’  general  belief 
that  they  were  doing  well  or  poorly  in  that  domain.  Mathematics 
and  verbal  self-concepts  were  each  measured  by  four  items  se¬ 
lected  from  previously  developed  scales  (Jerusalem,  1984;  Jopt, 
1978).  Sample  items  include  “I  am  not  particularly  good  in  math¬ 
ematics”  and  “Nobody’s  perfect.  I  am  just  not  talented  in  Ger¬ 
man.”  Responses  were  rated  on  a  4-point  scale  ranging  from  1 
{agree)  to  4  {disagree),  with  higher  scores  indicating  a  more 
favorable  self-concept.  Reliabilities  were  good;  Sample  1:  Cron- 
bach’s  a/McDonald’s  co  =  ,82/.85  (MSC)  and  ,82/.86  (VSC); 
Sample  2:  Cronbach’s  a/McDonald’s  co  =  ,86/.86  (MSC)  and 
.86/. 85  (VSC).  The  measurement  model  for  the  self-concepts  fit 
the  data  well;  Sample  1:  x2(15)  =  82.23,  comparative  fit  index 
(CFI)  =  .97,  Tucker-Lewis  index  (TLI)  =  .95,  root-mean-square 
error  of  approximation  (RMSEA)  =  .06,  standardized  root-mean- 
square  residual  (SRMR)  =  .04;  Sample  2:  x2(15)  =  51.93,  CFI  = 
.99,  TLI  =  .99,  RMSEA  =  .04,  SRMR  =  .02. 

Students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  diagnostic  competence 
concerning  mathematics  achievement  (PDC-MACH)  and  verbal 
achievement  (PDC-VACH)  were  assessed  using  a  five-item  scale 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  BIJU  study  (Learning  Processes, 
Educational  Careers,  and  Psychosocial  Development  in  Adoles¬ 
cence  and  Young  Adulthood;  Baumert,  Gruehn,  Heyn,  Roller,  & 
Schnabel,  1997;  partially  based  on  Fend  &  Specht,  1986).  The 
items  were  “Our  math  [German]  teacher  .  .  .”  “.  .  .  knows  exactly 
how  each  of  us  performs,”  “.  .  .  notices  immediately  if  one  does  not 
understand  something,”  “.  .  .  knows  immediately  which  tasks  are 
difficult  for  us,”  “.  .  .  knows  immediately  what  one  has  not 


understood,”  and  “.  .  .  notices  immediately  when  a  student  cannot 
keep  up  in  class.”  Responses  were  rated  on  a  4-point  scale  ranging 
from  1  {agree)  to  4  {disagree).  To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of 
results,  we  reverse-coded  the  items  so  that  higher  scores  repre¬ 
sented  greater  perceived  competence.  Reliabilities  were  good; 
Sample  1:  Cronbach’s  a/McDonald’s  oo  =  .85/.85  (PDC-MACH) 
and  .92/.91  (PDC-VACH);  Sample  2:  Cronbach’s  a/McDonald’s 
co  =  ,88/.88  (PDC-MACH)  and  .92/.91  (PDC-VACH).  The  mea¬ 
surement  model  for  the  perceived  diagnostic  competence  scales  fit 
the  data  well;  Sample  1:  x2(29)  =  108.87,  CFI  =  .98,  TLI  =  .97, 
RMSEA  =  .05,  SRMR  =  .03;  Sample  2:  X2(29)  =  124.90,  CFI  = 
.99,  TLI  =  .98,  RMSEA  =  .04,  SRMR  =  .02.  Furthermore,  we 
conducted  a  series  of  multigroup  confirmatory  factor  models  of 
ascending  restrictiveness  in  each  of  the  two  samples  to  test  for  the 
scales’  measurement  invariance  across  different  school  tracks 
(e.g.,  Meredith  &  Teresi,  2006;  Steinmetz,  Schmidt,  Tina-Booh, 
Wieczorek,  &  Schwartz,  2009).  According  to  the  recommended 
criteria  of  differences  in  CFI  <  .01  and  RMSEA  <  .015  (Chen, 
2007;  Cheung  &  Rensvold,  2002),  the  model  assuming  metric 
measurement  invariance  fit  the  data  equally  as  well  as  did  the  least 
restrictive  baseline  model  of  configural  measurement  invariance 
(Sample  1:  ACFI  =  .001,  ARMSEA  =  .001;  Sample  2:  ACFI  = 
.000  and  ARMSEA  =  .002),  and  the  more  restrictive  model  of 
scalar  measurement  invariance  fit  equally  as  well  as  did  the  model 
assuming  metric  measurement  invariance  (Sample  1:  ACFI  = 
.003,  ARMSEA  =  .000;  Sample  2:  ACFI  =  .002,  ARMSEA  = 
.001).  The  well-fitting  measurement  models,  which  functioned 
equally  well  in  different  school  tracks,  prove  the  scales’  factorial 
validity  and  support  the  comparability  regarding  their  meaning 
across  academic  and  nonacademic  track  schools.  Moreover,  al¬ 
though  small  to  moderate  associations  are  plausible,  students 
should  not  merely  state  that  a  teacher  is  not  competent  to  diagnose 
achievement  just  because  they  feel  unjustly  treated  or  simply  do 
not  like  the  teacher.  Correlations  in  the  sample  of  seventh  graders 
from  the  BIJU  study  show  that  the  latent  factor  of  perceived 
teachers’  diagnostic  competence  concerning  math  achievement  is 
positively  related  with  but  different  from  liking  the  teacher  (“I  like 
our  math  teacher  very  much”,  Baumert  et  al.,  1997;  n  —  5,420;  r  = 
.45,  p  <  .001)  and  feelings  of  justice  concerning  the  given  grades 
(“Our  math  teacher  assigns  grades  fairly”,  Baumert  et  al.,  1997; 
n  —  5,821;  r  =  .28,  p  <  .001),  which  supports  the  validity  of  the 
construct.  In  addition,  factor  analyses  from  prior  research  using  the 
perceived  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  scales  regarding  math, 
physics,  and  biology  from  the  BIJU  study  support  that  students 
differentiate  between  the  different  subjects  when  judging  their 
teachers’  diagnostic  competences  rather  than  that  their  judgments 
are  a  result  of  individual  perceptual  biases  (Gruehn,  2000). 

Statistical  Analyses 

Structural  equation  modeling  using  robust  maximum  likelihood 
estimation  was  conducted  with  Mplus  7.0  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2012). 
All  multi-item  constructs  (i.e.,  MSC,  VSC,  PDC-MACH,  PDC- 
VACH)  were  specified  as  latent  factors.  For  items  of  the  same 
constructs  across  subjects,  wording  was  identical  except  for  the  name 
of  the  subject.  Thus,  correlated  uniqueness  between  indicators  with 
the  same  wording  was  incorporated  (Marsh,  1990).  Standard  errors 
were  adjusted  for  the  nested  structure  of  students  within  classes  using 
the  Mplus  option  Ctype  is  complex>  (Hox,  2002).  On  average,  29% 
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of  the  data  were  missing  from  the  model  variables  in  Sample  1  and 
25%  in  Sample  2.  Missing  values  in  each  sample  were  addressed  by 
multiple  imputation  (m  =  10  data  sets)  based  on  the  model’s  variables 
plus  auxiliary  variables  (e.g.,  sex,  immigration  background,  school 
track,  general  cognitive  abilities,  interest  in  math  and  German,  self¬ 
esteem,  interaction  terms)  in  Mplus  (Graham,  2009). 

Moderation  of  paths  in  the  I/E  model  was  analyzed  by  including 
latent  interaction  variables  between  achievement  and  perceived  diag¬ 
nostic  competence  using  the  unconstrained  approach  (Marsh,  Wen,  & 
Hau,  2004).  This  approach  does  not  require  constraints  on  the  factor 
loadings  of  the  product  indicators.  As  Marsh  et  al.  (2004)  have  shown, 
moreover,  the  unconstrained  approach  is  preferable  to  constrained 
approaches  when  variables  are  nonnormally  distributed.  After  center¬ 
ing  the  indicators,  we  formed  cross  products  by  multiplying  indicators 
from  the  variables  involved  in  a  specific  interaction.  These  products 
were  then  used  as  indicators  of  the  latent  product  variables.  Consistent 
with  the  unconstrained  approach  of  Marsh  et  al.  (2004),  the  loadings 
of  the  product  indicators  were  unconstrained.  The  errors  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  indicators  that  had  a  common  component  covaried.  Means  of  the 
manifest  first-order  predictors  (achievements)  were  zero  because  they 
had  been  centered,  and  means  of  the  latent  first-order  predictors 
(perceived  diagnostic  competence)  were  fixed  to  zero;  means  of  the 
latent  product  variables  were  equivalent  to  the  covariance  between 
the  first-order  variables  (Steinmetz,  Davidov,  &  Schmidt,  2011).  The 
latent  product  variables  were  entered  into  the  model  along  with  the 
first-order  predictors.  The  latent  and  manifest  exogenous  variables  as 
well  as  the  latent  dependent  variables  were  allowed  to  correlate. 

Results 

Sample  1 

Descriptive  statistics  and  correlations  between  the  study  vari¬ 
ables  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Achievement  in  mathematics  and 
German  correlated  positively,  as  expected,  as  did  achievement  and 
self-concept  within  each  domain.  Students’  perceptions  of  teach¬ 
ers’  diagnostic  competence  in  mathematics  correlated  modestly 
with  students’  mathematics  self-concept,  whereas  there  was  no 
such  correlation  in  the  verbal  domain.  Teachers’  perceived  diag¬ 
nostic  competence  in  mathematics  and  in  the  verbal  domain  cor¬ 
related  moderately  with  each  other;  each  was  uncorrelated  with 
students’  achievement. 

The  hypothesized  moderated  I/E  model  (see  Figure  1)  fit  the 
data  well,  x2(684)  =  1,285.54,  CFI  =  .96,  TLI  =  .96,  RMSEA  = 
.03,  SRMR  =  .03.  Predictions  of  the  I/E  model  were  fully  sup¬ 
ported.  Paths  from  achievement  to  the  corresponding  self-concept 
within  a  domain  were  positive,  indicating  social  comparison  ef¬ 
fects;  cross-domain  paths  were  negative,  indicating  dimensional 
comparison  effects.  More  important,  regarding  moderation,  two  of 
the  four  paths  from  the  latent  interaction  variables  were  significant. 
The  pattern  of  results  shows  that  both  cross-domain  paths  were 
significantly  moderated,  whereas  the  within-domain  paths  were 
not. 

Students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  diagnostic  competence 
for  verbal  achievement  moderated  the  cross  path  from  mathemat¬ 
ics  achievement  to  verbal  self-concept.  To  describe  the  meaning  of 
this  moderation  effect,  Figure  2  shows  the  simple  slopes  for  the 
regression  of  verbal  self-concept  on  mathematics  achievement 
within  the  I/E  model  at  different  levels  of  the  moderator  PDC- 


Table  1 

Descriptives  and  Correlations  for  the  Study  Variables  for 
Sample  1  


Variable 

M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I .  MACH3 

3.81 

.97 

— 

2.  VACH3 

3.87 

.85 

.53*** 

— 

3.  MSC 

2.83 

.87 

.48*** 

.10 

— 

4.  VSC 

2.86 

.81 

.10* 

.10 

— 

5.  PDC-MACH 

3.03 

.66 

.01 

-.05 

.1 1* 

-.05 

— 

6.  PDC-VACH 

3.07 

.74 

-.08 

.04 

-.01 

.02 

.44*** 

Note.  Means  are  manifest;  correlations  are  between  latent  variables  (ex¬ 
cept  achievements,  which  are  manifest  school  grades).  Possible  scale  range 
is  from  1  to  4,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  MACH  =  math  achievement; 
VACH  =  verbal  achievement;  MSC  =  math  self-concept;  VSC  =  verbal 
self-concept;  PDC-MACH  =  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic  competence 
concerning  math  achievement;  PDC-VACH  =  perceived  teachers’  diag¬ 
nostic  competence  concerning  verbal  achievement. 

3  Possible  scale  range  from  1  to  6. 

><.05.  **><.001. 

VACH:  Math  achievement  contributed  most  strongly  to  verbal 
self-concept  when  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  for  verbal 
achievement  was  perceived  to  be  low.  The  cross  path  from  math¬ 
ematics  achievement  to  verbal  self-concept  was  smaller  the  greater 
a  teacher’s  competence  for  assessing  verbal  achievement  was 
perceived  to  be. 

Similarly,  perceptions  of  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  con¬ 
cerning  math  achievement  moderated  the  cross  path  from  verbal 
achievement  to  math  self-concept.  To  describe  the  meaning  of  this 
moderation  effect,  Figure  3  depicts  the  simple  slopes  for  the 
regression  of  math  self-concept  on  verbal  achievement  within  the 
I/E  model  at  different  levels  of  the  moderator  PDC-MACH:  Verbal 
achievement  contributed  most  strongly  to  mathematics  self- 
concept  when  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  for  mathematics 
achievement  was  perceived  to  be  low.  The  cross  path  from  verbal 
achievement  to  mathematics  self-concept  fell  in  size  with  increases 
in  teachers’  perceived  diagnostic  competence  for  mathematics 
achievement.  Thus,  verbal  patterns  parallel  math  patterns,  with  one 
exception:  The  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  cross-domain  path 
from  verbal  achievement  were  most  pronounced  for  better  verbal 
grades.  That  is,  among  students  with  good  verbal  grades,  those 
who  perceived  their  teacher’s  diagnostic  competence  in  math  to  be 
low  tended  to  have  a  worse  math  self-concept.  Contrast  effects 
appeared  to  be  robust  and  independent  of  teachers’  perceived 
diagnostic  competence  for  those  with  comparatively  worse  verbal 
grades. 

Sample  2 

Descriptive  statistics  and  correlations  between  the  study  vari¬ 
ables  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Achievement  in  mathematics  and 
German  correlated  positively,  as  expected,  as  did  achievement  and 
self-concept  within  each  domain.  Students’  perceptions  of  teach¬ 
ers’  diagnostic  competences  were  not  significantly  related  to  their 
self-concepts.  Teachers’  perceived  diagnostic  competence  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  in  the  verbal  domain  correlated  moderately  with  each 
other.  Each  were  slightly  negatively  correlated  with  students’ 
achievements  in  the  cross-domain  subjects;  perceived  diagnostic 
competence  in  the  verbal  domain  correlated  slightly  negatively 
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Figure  1.  Results  for  the  internal/extemal  frame  of  reference  model,  including  the  hypothesized  moderating 
effects  of  perceived  teachers’  domain-specific  diagnostic  competence  for  Sample  1  (before  the  slashes)  and 
Sample  2  (after  the  slashes).  MACH  (VACH)  =  math  (verbal)  achievement;  MSC  (VSC)  =  math  (verbal) 
self-concept;  PDC-MACH  (PDC-VACH)  =  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  concerning  math  (ver¬ 
bal)  achievement.  Standardized  path  coefficients.  The  latent  interaction  variables  are  represented  by  the  paths  of 
two  interacting  variables  converging  at  a  dot.  *  p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01.  ***  p  <  .001. 


with  verbal  achievement,  whereas  the  equivalent  correlation  in  the 
domain  of  mathematics  was  not  significant. 

The  hypothesized  moderated  I/E  model  (see  Figure  1)  fit  the 
data  well,  X2(684)  =  1,314.62,  CFI  =  .98,  TLI  =  .98,  RMSEA  = 
.02,  SRMR  =  .02.  Predictions  of  the  I/E  model  were  fully  sup¬ 
ported.  Regarding  moderation,  two  of  the  four  paths  from  the 
latent  interaction  variables  were  significant.  First,  moderation  of 
the  within-domain  path  from  verbal  achievement  to  verbal  self- 
concept  reached  significance  (which  was  in  the  same  direction  but 
did  not  reach  significance  in  Sample  1).  Second,  the  moderation  of 
the  cross-domain  effect  on  math  self-concept  was  replicated. 

Students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  diagnostic  competence 
for  verbal  achievement  moderated  the  within  path  from  verbal 
achievement  to  verbal  self-concept.  To  describe  the  meaning  of 
this  moderation  effect.  Figure  4  shows  the  simple  slopes  for  the 
regression  of  verbal  self-concept  on  verbal  achievement  within  the 
I/E  model  at  different  levels  of  the  moderator  PDC-VACH:  Verbal 
achievement  contributed  most  strongly  to  verbal  self-concept 
when  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  for  verbal  achievement  was 
perceived  to  be  high.  The  within  path  from  verbal  achievement  to 
verbal  self-concept  was  smaller  the  lower  a  teacher’s  competence 
for  assessing  verbal  achievement  was  perceived  to  be. 

Students’  perceptions  of  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  con¬ 
cerning  math  achievement  moderated  the  cross  path  from  verbal 
achievement  to  math  self-concept.  Figure  5  depicts  the  simple 
slopes  for  the  regression  of  mathematics  self-concept  on  verbal 


achievement  within  the  I/E  model  at  different  levels  of  the  mod¬ 
erator  PDC-MACH,  and  shows  virtually  the  same  pattern  as  Figure 
3  for  Sample  1:  Verbal  achievement  contributed  stronger  to  math¬ 
ematics  self-concept  the  lower  the  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  was  for  mathematics  achievement.  Again,  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  most  pronounced  for  better  verbal  grades:  Among 
students  with  good  verbal  grades,  those  who  perceived  their  teach¬ 
er’s  diagnostic  competence  in  math  to  be  low  tended  to  have  a 
worse  math  self-concept.  Contrast  effects  appeared  to  be  rather 
independent  of  teachers’  perceived  diagnostic  competence  for 
those  with  comparatively  worse  verbal  grades. 

Finally,  the  path  from  perceived  teacher’s  diagnostic  compe¬ 
tence  for  math  achievement  to  math  self-concept,  which  we  did  not 
hypothesize  a  priori  but  which  was  significant  in  Sample  1,  was 
replicated  in  Sample  2. 

Discussion 

Ample  research  has  documented  the  replicability  of  effects  in 
the  I/E  model  (Moller  et  al.,  2009).  The  aim  of  this  study  was  to 
obtain  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  conditions  under  which 
students’  achievements  contribute  to  the  formation  of  academic 
self-concepts.  To  that  end,  we  investigated  moderation  in  the  I/E 
model  of  paths  within  domains,  which  are  posited  to  result  from 
social  comparison,  and  of  paths  across  domains,  which  are  posited 
to  result  from  dimensional  comparison  (Marsh,  1986).  In  accor- 
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Figure  2.  Moderation  of  the  cross-domain  effect  on  verbal  self-concept 
(VSC)  for  Sample  1.  Simple  slopes  for  the  influence  of  math  achievement 
(MACH)  on  VSC  at  different  levels  of  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  concerning  verbal  achievement  (PDC-VACH)  based  on  cen¬ 
tered  data  (high  =  M  +  1  SD,  medium  =  M,  low  =  M  -  1  SD;  Cohen, 
Cohen,  West,  &  Aiken,  2003).  Units  of  the  y-axis  are  in  terms  of  standard 
deviation. 

dance  with  the  theories  of  social  and  dimensional  comparison 
(Festinger,  1954;  Moller  &  Marsh,  2013),  we  examined  as  mod¬ 
erators  students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  competences  in 
diagnosing  their  achievements.  Drawing  on  two  large  samples,  we 
consistently  found  that  the  cross-domain  effect  on  math  self- 
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Figure  3.  Moderation  of  the  cross-domain  effect  on  math  self-concept 
(MSC)  for  Sample  1 .  Simple  slopes  for  the  influence  of  verbal  achievement 
(VACH)  on  MSC  at  different  levels  of  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  concerning  math  achievement  (PDC-MACH)  based  on  cen¬ 
tered  data  (high  =  M  +  1  SD,  medium  =  M,  low  =  M  -  1  SD;  Cohen  et 
al.,  2003).  Units  of  the  y-axis  are  in  terms  of  standard  deviation. 


Table  2 

Descriptives  and  Correlations  for  the  Study  Variables  for 
Sample  2 


Variable 

M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  MACHa 

3.65 

1.07 

— 

2.  VACHa 

3.71 

.95 

.62*** 

— 

3.  MSC 

2.78 

.88 

.31*** 

|  Q*** 

— 

4.  VSC 

2.82 

.81 

.08** 

.29*** 

.24*** 

— 

5.  PDC-MACH 

2.96 

.72 

-.07 

-.08* 

.06 

-.05 

— 

6.  PDC-VACH 

3.00 

.76 

-.09** 

-.06* 

-.01 

.01 

.50*** 

Note.  Means  are  manifest;  correlations  are  between  latent  variables  (ex¬ 
cept  achievements,  which  are  manifest  school  grades).  Possible  scale  range 
is  from  I  to  4,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  MACH  =  math  achievement; 
VACH  =  verbal  achievement;  MSC  =  math  self-concept;  VSC  =  verbal 
self-concept;  PDC-MACH  =  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic  competence 
concerning  math  achievement;  PDC-VACH  =  perceived  teachers’  diag¬ 
nostic  competence  concerning  verbal  achievement. 
a  Possible  scale  range  from  1  to  6. 

><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 

concept  was  moderated:  The  verbal  grade  related  stronger  to  math 
self-concept  the  lower  students  perceived  their  teachers’  compe¬ 
tence  in  diagnosing  math  achievement.  Furthermore,  the  results  of 
our  studies  reasonably  converge  in  that  the  within-domain  effect  of 
the  verbal  grade  on  verbal  self-concept  is  stronger  with  higher 
perceived  diagnostic  competence  for  verbal  achievement. 

Moderation  of  Cross-Domain  Paths  in  the  I/E  Model 

The  current  study  has  shown  that  dimensional  comparison  ef¬ 
fects,  in  particular  the  contrast  effect  on  math  self-concept  when 
comparing  verbal  with  math  achievement,  decreases  when  students 
believe  that  their  math  teacher  is  highly  competent  in  diagnosing 
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Figure  4.  Moderation  of  the  within-domain  effect  on  verbal  self-concept 
(VSC)  for  Sample  2.  Simple  slopes  for  the  influence  of  verbal  achievement 
(VACH)  on  VSC  at  different  levels  of  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  concerning  verbal  achievement  (PDC-VACH)  based  on  cen¬ 
tered  data  (high  =  M  +  1  SD,  medium  =  M,  low  =  M  -  1  SD;  Cohen  et 
al.,  2003).  Units  of  the  y-axis  are  in  terms  of  standard  deviation. 
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Figure  5.  Moderation  of  the  cross-domain  effect  on  math  self-concept 
(MSC)  for  Sample  2.  Simple  slopes  for  the  influence  of  verbal  achievement 
(VACH)  on  MSC  at  different  levels  of  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  concerning  math  achievement  (PDC-MACH)  based  on  cen¬ 
tered  data  (high  =  M  +  1  SD,  medium  =  M ,  low  =  M  -  1  SD;  Cohen  et 
al.,  2003).  Units  of  the  y-axis  are  in  terms  of  standard  deviation. 

achievement.  The  finding  is  as  expected  and  suggests  that  verbal 
achievement  is  less  important  for  the  math  self-concept  when  the 
teachers’  diagnostic  competence  in  math  is  believed  to  be  high. 
Conversely,  students’  math  self-concept  tends  to  be  particularly 
influenced  by  verbal  achievement  when  students  believe  that  their 
math  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  is  low.  Therefore,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  dimensional  comparisons  related  to  grades  on  domain- 
specific  self-concept  seem  to  be  (at  least  in  part)  a  consequence  of 
a  low  level  of  trust  in  teachers’  diagnostic  competence.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  math  teachers’  perceived  diagnostic  competence  is  taken 
into  account  when  students  evaluate  their  abilities  in  math  based 
on  dimensional  comparisons  of  achievements. 

In  accordance  with  the  predominantly  self-serving  nature  of 
dimensional  comparisons,  students  may  exaggerate  their  abilities 
in  a  given  domain  by  comparing  them  with  worse  grades  in  a 
contrasting  domain  (cf.  Pohlmann  &  Moller,  2009).  Our  studies 
show  that  the  math  self-concept  of  those  with  worse  verbal  grades 
generally  benefits  from  the  contrast  effect  rather  independently  of 
their  math  teacher’s  perceived  diagnostic  competence.  We  have 
consistently  found  that  students  with  better  verbal  grades  suffer 
from  negative  contrasting  effects  on  their  math  self-concept,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  perceive  their  math  teacher’s  diagnostic  com¬ 
petence  to  be  low:  Students  with  good  verbal  grades  tend  to  have 
a  worse  opinion  of  their  math  skills  the  less  they  trust  their  math 
teacher’s  competence  in  diagnosing  achievement.  Thus,  students 
might  give  relatively  more  weight  to  other  sources  such  as  con¬ 
trasting  subject  domains  by  means  of  dimensional  comparison 
when  they  perceive  their  teacher’s  competence  to  assess  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  relevant  domain  to  be  low. 

Moderation  of  Within-Domain  Paths  in  the  I/E  Model 

The  within-domain  effects,  which  are  assumed  to  result  from 
social  comparison  processes,  were  not  consistently  significantly 


moderated.  The  results  of  our  studies  tentatively  imply  that  the 
perceived  competence  of  teachers  to  diagnose  achievement  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  degree  that  students  incorporate  their  grades  into 
their  self-concepts  in  the  verbal  domain.  To  us,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  moderation  of  the  within-domain  paths  yielded 
only  sparse  results,  which  were  even  less  pronounced  over  our 
studies  than  was  the  moderation  of  the  cross-domain  paths.  We 
postulated  that  students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  competence 
to  diagnose  achievement  were  a  prerequisite  for  social  compari¬ 
sons  based  on  grades  given  by  teachers. 

However,  some  reasons  may  explain  the  mostly  nonsignificant 
within-domain  paths  in  the  I/E  model.  Social  comparisons  may  be 
initiated  immediately  and  almost  automatically  when  achievement 
feedback  is  available  for  oneself  and  relevant  others.  For  example, 
school  grades  are  salient  in  the  classroom  when  exam  results  are 
returned  in  a  subject.  Explicitly  or  implicitly,  students  surely  attach 
great  importance  to  their  teachers’  assessments  of  academic 
achievement  as  reflected  in  school  grades.  These  teacher  assess¬ 
ments  are  an  important  currency  in  school  when  it  comes  to 
decisions  regarding  students’  further  educational  careers  within 
and  beyond  school  (Harlen,  2005).  The  availability  of  information 
about  school  grades  in  a  particular  subject,  along  with  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  grades  in  the  corresponding  subject,  may  result  in  rela¬ 
tively  robust  social  comparisons  even  in  the  presence  of  doubts 
about  their  accuracy. 

The  less  significant  results  regarding  moderation  of  the  within- 
domain  paths  are  also  more  or  less  in  line  with  findings  from 
previous  studies  that  have  investigated  moderation  of  within-  and 
cross-domain  paths  in  the  I/E  model  at  the  student  level.  Skaalvik 
and  Rankin  (1992)  did  not  report  any  moderation  of  the  within- 
domain  paths  by  students’  perceived  similarity  of  their  math  and 
verbal  achievement.  Nor  was  there  evidence  of  a  moderation  of  the 
social  comparison  processes  within  the  I/E  model  by  students’ 
intelligence  (Steinmayr  &  Spinath,  2015).  Finally,  research  by 
Moller  and  colleagues  yielded  only  inconsistent  evidence  for  a 
moderation  of  social  comparison  processes  by  students’  beliefs 
about  the  negative  interdependency  of  math  and  verbal  abilities 
(Moller  et  al.,  2002,  2006). 

To  conclude,  the  perceived  validity  of  school  grades  may  en¬ 
courage  students  to  rely  on  this  achievement  feedback  or,  if  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  low,  on  achievement  in  other  domains  when  evalu¬ 
ating  themselves.  Considering  the  bigger  picture,  it  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  are  only  some  aspects  of  the  information  that 
may  flow  into  the  formation  of  students’  self-concepts.  An  exciting 
challenge  for  self-concept  research  is  the  fact  that  the  various 
frames  of  reference  and  other  sources  of  information  for  self¬ 
beliefs  are  often  in  place  simultaneously.  For  example,  the  total 
effect  of  an  exam  on  domain-specific  self-concept  will  depend  on 
how  a  student  weighs  all  these  pieces  of  comparative  information. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  comparison  processes  (i.e.,  social,  dimen¬ 
sional,  temporal  comparisons,  and  comparison  with  a  criterion) 
and  their  interdependence  (see,  e.g.,  Wakslak,  Nussbaum,  Liber¬ 
man,  &  Trope,  2008;  Wilson  &  Ross,  2000;  Zell  &  Alicke,  2009) 
as  well  as  other  sources  of  information  for  self-beliefs  like  the 
average  class  or  school  ability  (Chmielewski,  Dumont,  &  Trau- 
twein,  2013;  Marsh,  1987),  the  reputation  of  the  school  (Marsh, 
Kong,  &  Hau,  2000),  socializes’  feedback  (Pohlmann,  Moller, 
&  Streblow,  2004),  expectancy  effects  (Jussim  &  Harber, 
2005),  and  gender  stereotypes  (Watt  &  Eccles,  2008)  continue 
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to  be  the  subject  of  empirical  investigation  and  conceptual 
refinement. 

Teachers’  Perceived  Diagnostic  Competence 
Concerning  Achievement 

When  it  comes  to  students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  com¬ 
petence  to  assess  achievement,  there  are  clear  overlaps  between  the 
mathematics  and  verbal  domains.  This  is  most  likely  due  to  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  of  the  students.  Accordingly,  the  correlations 
between  students’  perceptions  of  the  diagnostic  competence  of 
teachers  from  different  subjects  may  be  the  result  of  a  more 
general  belief  in  teachers’  diagnostic  competence,  independent  of 
the  specific  teacher  or  domain.  However,  individuals’  subjective 
experience — based  on  the  lens  through  which  they  see  the 
world — is  crucial  for  their  self-evaluation. 

Note  also  that  the  perceived  teachers’  diagnostic  competences 
and  the  grades  provided  by  the  teachers  in  the  same  domain  were 
mostly  uncorrelated  (with  one  exception  of  a  small  and  even 
negative  correlation  in  the  verbal  domain  in  Sample  2).  This 
suggests  that  students  rate  their  teachers’  diagnostic  competence  in 
a  given  domain  quite  independently  of  their  own  achievement  in 
that  domain.  So  although  students’  assessments  are  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  personal  characteristics  and  beliefs  and  are  thus 
by  no  means  objective  (which  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
necessary  to  be  powerful),  they  are  not  biased  in  the  sense  that 
students  with  better  school  grades  rate  their  teachers’  diagnostic 
competence  better. 

An  additional  finding  from  both  studies  is  that  when  students 
perceive  their  math  teachers  to  be  highly  competent  to  assess  their 
math  achievement,  this  is  generally  associated  with  a  more  favor¬ 
able  math  self-concept.  An  adequate  level  of  diagnostic  compe¬ 
tence  concerning  their  students’  achievements  is  regarded  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  teachers  to  conduct  instruction  that  promotes  individual 
learning  progress  (Hattie,  2009).  This  also  involves  providing 
helpful  individual  feedback  about  performance  level  and  knowl¬ 
edge  gaps  or  to  judge  students’  performance  based  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  frame  of  reference.  Previous  research  in  the  domain  of  math¬ 
ematics  has  shown  that  teachers’  use  of  an  individual  frame  of 
reference  as  perceived  by  students  is  positively  associated  with 
their  self-concepts  (Liidtke,  Roller,  Marsh,  &  Trautwein,  2005).  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  students’  math  self-concepts  are  higher, 
the  more  they  perceive  that  their  math  teachers  judge  achievement 
highly  based  on  an  individual  frame  of  reference,  which  should  be 
linked  to  their  perception  that  the  math  teachers  are  highly  com¬ 
petent  in  diagnosing  math  achievement.  In  contrast,  this  con-ela¬ 
tion  was  consistently  nonsignificant  in  the  verbal  domain,  perhaps 
because  of  the  high  level  of  heterogeneity  of  the  verbal  self- 
concept  (Arens  &  Jansen,  2016). 

Educational  Implications 

Our  results  suggest  that  most  students  believe  that  their  teachers 
are  reasonably  competent  to  diagnose  achievements  in  their  sub¬ 
jects  (math  and  German).  Meta-analyses  of  teachers’  judgment 
accuracy  support  the  students’  perceptions  (Hoge  &  Coladarci, 
1989;  Siidkamp  et  al.,  2012).  Such  objectively  and  perceived  high 
diagnostic  competences  of  teachers  are  desirable,  because  mis- 
judgments  may  have  detrimental  consequences  for  students’  self¬ 


concepts,  emotions,  and  behavior  (e.g.,  Urhahne  et  ah,  2011; 
Zimmermann  et  ah,  2013).  Supporting  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  academic  self-concept  is  in  turn  an  important  goal 
in  education,  given  its  implications  for  interest,  academic  be¬ 
havior,  and  achievement  (e.g.,  Eccles,  1983;  Valentine  et  ah, 
2004). 

The  current  research  shows  that  the  integration  of  students’ 
verbal  achievement  into  their  verbal  self-concept  is  somewhat 
reduced,  whereas  the  distorting  effect  of  dimensional  comparison 
by  incorporating  verbal  achievement  into  the  math  self-concept 
(Moller  &  Marsh,  2013)  is  amplified  by  the  perception  that 
teachers  are  not  well  equipped  to  assess  achievement.  In  con¬ 
trast,  when  teachers  are  viewed  as  highly  competent  to  diagnose 
performance,  students  are  more  likely  to  evaluate  their  abilities 
more  accurately  and  less  likely  to  exaggerate  their  strengths  or 
weaknesses. 

Teacher  training  should  provide  appropriate  learning  opportu¬ 
nities  for  prospective  and  practicing  teachers.  They  should  be 
given  information  about  diagnosing  achievement,  possible  sources 
of  bias,  strategies  to  minimize  such  biases,  and  providing  appro¬ 
priate  achievement  feedback  to  students. 

Limitations  and  Directions  for  Future  Research 

Among  the  study’s  strengths  are  reasonably  large  sample 
sizes,  with  the  power  to  detect  interaction  effects,  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  statistical  analyses  using  state-of-the-art  latent  modeling 
of  interactions.  However,  it  is  not  without  certain  limitations. 
The  design  of  the  studies  is  not  truly  longitudinal,  which 
precludes  the  interpretation  of  results  in  terms  of  causal  effects. 
The  participants  in  our  studies  consisted  of  a  comparatively 
high  proportion  of  students  with  an  immigration  background 
and  were  on  average  from  families  with  a  low  to  moderate 
socioeconomic  background.  It  is  therefore  an  open  question 
whether  the  results  replicate  to  student  samples  with  a  different 
composition.  Coefficients  of  the  dimensional  comparison  paths 
in  the  I/E  model  were  somewhat  lower  in  these  studies  com¬ 
pared  with  those  found  on  average  in  the  meta-analysis  by 
Moller  et  al.  (2009).  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  relatively 
weak  weights  indicate  the  presence  of  moderators  only  in  our 
particular  samples  or  whether  the  phenomenon  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  valid.  A  further  issue,  which  the  study  leaves  open  for 
future  research,  is  the  generalizability  of  the  results  to  different 
domains  other  than  the  verbal  and  mathematics  domains.  More¬ 
over,  it  still  appears  puzzling  to  us  that  not  all  of  the  interactions 
yielded  significant  effects.  The  interaction  effects  found  were 
not  all  replicated,  and  those  significant  were  rather  small. 
Although  there  is  theoretical  importance,  it  is  therefore  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  these  effects  are  of  great  importance,  and  the 
practical  relevance  is  probably  low.  All  in  all,  additional  re¬ 
search  is  needed,  and  we  hope  to  initiate  future  research  to 
accumulate  more  substantial  knowledge  on  the  issue  of  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  students’  achievements  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  academic  self-concepts. 

The  present  research  serves  as  one  step  toward  deeper  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  moderation  of  effects  in  the  course  of  self- 
concept  formation.  Regarding  further  research  on  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  effects  in  the  I/E  model,  it  wouid  be  interesting  to 
examine  student  perceptions  of  teacher  characteristics  other 
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than  the  competence  to  diagnose  achievement.  For  example,  the 
relationships  between  teachers  and  students  may  impact  on  the 
relationships  between  grades  and  self-concepts.  Imagine  stu¬ 
dents  who  dislike  their  math  teacher.  They  might  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  math  grades,  leading  to  a  lower  within- 
domain  effect  and  a  stronger  cross-domain  effect  compared 
with  those  who  like  their  math  teacher.  Another  candidate  for 
moderation  of  effects  in  the  I/E  model  could  be  the  belief  in 
fairness  of  teacher-assigned  grades.  If  grades  are  perceived  as 
being  assigned  unjustly  in  class  in  a  domain,  this  might  lead  to 
lower  within-domain  effects  and  stronger  cross-domain  effects. 

Because  our  additional  analyses  of  data  from  the  BIJU  study 
indicate  that  there  is  a  certain  (small)  amount  of  overlap  be¬ 
tween  perceived  teachers’  competence  to  diagnose  math 
achievement  with  liking  of  the  math  teacher  and  with  feelings 
of  justice  regarding  grade  assignment  in  math,  it  would  also  be 
important  to  take  into  account  intercorrelations  of  these  vari¬ 
ables  within  one  moderation  model  to  examine  their  unique 
contributions. 

The  present  research  expands  the  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  within-  and  cross-domain  paths  in  the  I/E 
model  are  valid.  The  results  of  our  studies  suggest  that  within- 
and  cross-domain  effects  (specifically,  the  contribution  of  ver¬ 
bal  grades  to  the  math  self-concept  and  also  somewhat  to  the 
verbal  self-concept)  are  contingent  upon  the  students’  percep¬ 
tions  of  a  teacher  characteristic,  namely,  the  competence  to 
diagnose  achievement  in  math  or  in  the  verbal  domain.  In 
addition,  this  study  contributes  to  research  on  teachers’  judg¬ 
ment  accuracy  concerning  achievement  by  taking  a  closer  look 
at  how  students’  perceptions  of  their  teachers’  competence  in 
this  area  relate  to  students’  self-concept. 
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In  this  study,  the  authors  tested  the  effects  of  Tekster  [Texter],  a  comprehensive  strategy-focused  writing 
instruction  program,  using  a  switching  replication  design  with  three  measurement  occassions.  The 
program  was  implemented  by  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teachers  ( N  =  76)  in  60  general  education 
classrooms  in  the  Netherlands.  Students  (n  =  688)  and  teachers  (n  =  31)  in  Group  1  worked  with  Tekster 
during  the  first  8-week  period,  between  the  first  and  second  measurement  occasion.  Students  ( n  =  732) 
and  teachers  ( n  =  45)  in  Group  2  implemented  Tekster  during  the  second  8-week  period,  between  the 
second  and  third  measurement  occasion.  The  intervention  led  to  statistically  significant  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  students’  writing.  The  effect  size  for  the  full  sample  was  0.32  and  0.40  for  students  who 
students  who  completed  all  16  Tekster  lessons.  Gains  shown  by  students  in  Group  1  were  maintained 
after  8  weeks.  Because  writing  quality  was  assessed  in  3  genres,  the  findings  are  generalizable  across 
students,  classes,  and  writing  tasks.  Taken  together,  the  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  that  a 
strategy-focused  writing  instruction  program,  such  as  Tekster,  can  be  an  effective  way  to  improve 
upper-elementary  students’  written  language  skills. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

This  study  shows  how  Tekster  [Texter],  a  strategy-focused  writing  instruction  program,  improves  the 
writing  performance  of  students  in  Grade  4  to  6.  This  positive  effect  was  still  visible  2  months  after 
the  intervention.  As  the  intervention  was  successfully  implemented  by  teachers  in  a  large  number  of 
classrooms,  this  study  suggests  that  Tekster  is  a  promising  approach  for  improving  students’  writing 
in  general  education. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  writing  plays  an  important  role  in  academic 
and  career  success,  research  shows  large  numbers  of  students  from 
many  different  countries  fail  to  develop  essential  writing  skills 
(e.g.,  Department  for  Education,  2012;  Salahu-Din,  Persky,  & 
Miller,  2008).  For  example,  a  recent  national  assessment  in  the 
Netherlands  revealed  most  elementary-aged  students  were  unable 
to  write  texts  that  convey  a  single,  simple  message  to  the  reader 
and  students’  writing  skills  improved  negligibly  from  fourth  to 
sixth  grade  (Kuhlemeier,  Til,  Hemker,  de  Klijn,  &  Feenstra,  2013). 
Furthermore,  the  Dutch  Inspectorate  of  Education  determined  the 
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quality  of  writing  instruction  to  be  sufficient  in  only  one  third  of 
the  nation’s  schools  (Henkens,  2010).  Thus,  an  improvement  in 
elementary-level  writing  instruction  in  the  Netherlands  is  required. 
For  this  purpose,  we  developed  the  writing  program  Tekster. 
Tekster  incorporates  several  research-supported  instructional  prac¬ 
tices  and  addresses  both  the  focus  and  mode  of  instruction  (what 
we  teach  and  how  we  teach  it).  The  effectiveness  of  Tekster  for 
fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  Dutch  students  was  tested  in  this 
study. 

Focus  of  Instruction 

The  major  problem  developing  writers  face  is  cognitive  over¬ 
load.  Writers  have  to  perform  several  resource-demanding  cogni¬ 
tive  activities  simultaneously,  such  as  activating  prior  knowledge, 
generating  content,  planning,  formulating,  and  revising — all  while 
taking  into  account  the  communicative  goal  of  the  text  and  the 
intended  audience  (Fayol,  1999).  The  amount  of  attention  required 
for  foundational  skills  (e.g.,  handwriting,  spelling,  sentence,  and 
paragraph  construction)  also  needs  to  be  considered  with  develop¬ 
ing  writers  because  they  often  lack  automaticity  in  these  areas 
(McCutchen,  2011).  Developing  writers  predominantly  use  a 
“knowledge-telling”  approach  to  overcome  cognitive  overload. 
That  is,  they  write  whatever  happens  to  come  to  mind  and  typically 
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focus  only  on  the  content  of  their  texts  (Bereiter,  Burtis,  &  Scar- 
damalia,  1988).  With  this  approach  text  production  is  restrained  by 
the  storage  and  retrieval  capacity  of  short-term  memory  (STM; 
Miller,  1956)  and  this  often  results  in  texts  that  are  not  sufficiently 
adapted  to  the  communicative  goal  and  intended  audience 
(Beminger  et  al.,  1992;  McCutchen,  1996).  To  improve  students’ 
writing  performance,  instruction  should  be  aimed  at  helping  them 
develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  manage  the  cognitive 
overload  that  often  occurs  when  composing. 

Strategy  Instruction 

An  effective  way  to  help  developing  writers  manage  cognitive 
overload  is  to  teach  them  to  use  strategies  that  reduce  the  number 
of  cognitive  processes  that  are  active  at  the  same  time  (Kellogg, 
1988,  2008).  For  instance,  when  students  are  taught  to  plan  during 
the  prewriting  phase,  they  can  focus  on  other  processes  while 
drafting.  A  substantial  body  of  research  has  examined  the  impact 
of  explicitly  teaching  students  to  use  writing  strategies.  Some 
studies  investigated  strategies  designed  to  guide  general  writing 
processes,  such  as  brainstorming  (Troia  &  Graham,  2002)  or 
revising  (Fitzgerald  &  Markham,  1987),  whereas  others  featured 
genre  or  task  specific  strategies,  such  as  writing  a  narrative  text 
(Brunstein  &  Glaser,  2011)  or  a  persuasive  essay  (Wong,  Hoskyn, 
Jai,  Ellis,  &  Watson,  2008).  Despite  the  diversity  of  research 
examining  explicit  strategy  instruction,  results  are  remarkably 
consistent  and  positive.  For  example,  several  recent  meta-analyses 
reported  large  average  weighted  effect  sizes  (ESs),  ranging  from 
0.82  to  1.15,  for  explicit  strategy  instruction  (Graham,  2006; 
Graham,  McKeown,  Kiuhara,  &  Harris,  2012;  Graham  &  Perin, 
2007;  Hillocks,  1984;  Koster,  Tribushinina,  De  Jong,  &  Van  den 
Bergh,  2015). 

Self-Regulation 

When  explicit  strategy  instruction  is  combined  with  teaching 
self-regulatory  skills,  the  impact  on  students’  writing  is  even 
greater  (Graham  et  al.,  2012).  Self-regulation  is  “the  process 
whereby  individuals  activate  and  sustain  behaviors,  cognitions, 
and  affect,  which  are  systematically  oriented  toward  the  attainment 
of  goals”  (Schunk,  2012,  p.  123).  Essential  self-regulatory  skills  in 
writing  include  setting  communicative,  process,  and  progress 
goals,  and  subsequently  monitoring  progress  toward  those  goals 
(Flower  &  Hayes,  1981).  The  most  prominent  and  well-researched 
model  for  explicitly  teaching  writing  strategies  and  self-regulation 
is  self-regulated  strategy  development  (SRSD;  Harris,  Graham, 
Mason,  &  Saddler,  2002).  SRSD  has  been  validated  through  re¬ 
search  spanning  over  three  decades  and  involving  a  wide  range  of 
students  in  many  different  instructional  environments.  Results 
from  SRSD  studies  consistently  show  the  approach  is  highly 
effective  for  improving  students’  writing  performance  (ES  =  1.17, 
Graham  et  al.,  2012). 

Students’  self-regulation  is  positively  affected  by  the  attainment 
of  specific  goals  which,  in  turn,  enhances  self-eflicacy  for  writing 
(Latham  &  Locke,  1991;  Schunk,  1990).  Students  benefit  the  most 
from  challenging,  but  attainable,  goals  that  specify  what  needs  to 
be  accomplished  through  the  writing  task  (Schunk,  1990).  For 
example,  previous  research  shows  assigning  students  specific 
goals  for  improving  the  content  of  their  texts  and  making  them 


aware  of  the  intended  audience  leads  to  improvements  in  planning, 
drafting,  and  revising  (Ferretti,  Lewis,  &  Andrews-Weckerly, 
2009;  Ferretti,  MacArthur,  &  Dowdy,  2000;  Graham,  MacArthur, 
&  Schwartz,  1995;  Midgette,  Haria,  &  MacArthur,  2008).  Re¬ 
search  also  indicates  short-term  writing  goals  are  more  beneficial 
than  goals  spanning  longer  periods  of  time  (Latham  &  Locke, 
1991). 

Text  Structure  Instruction 

To  be  proficient  writers,  students  need  to  be  able  to  establish 
their  own  composing  goals  for  different  writing  tasks.  They  also 
need  to  know  how  to  create  texts  that  meet  the  goals  they  set 
(Schoonen  &  De  Glopper,  1996).  Explicit  text  structure  instruc¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  elements  and  organization  of  different  text  types 
are  specifically  taught,  has  been  shown  to  help  students  acquire  the 
knowledge  needed  to  set  and  achieve  writing  goals.  Research 
examining  the  impact  of  explicit  text  structure  instruction  for 
elementary-aged  students  spans  three  major  genres:  narrative 
(Fitzgerald  &  Teasley,  1986;  Gordon  &  Braun,  1986),  persuasive 
(Crowhurst,  1990,  1991;  Scardamalia  &  Paris,  1985),  and  infor¬ 
mative  (Bean  &  Steenwyk,  1984;  Raphael  &  Kirschner,  1985). 
The  findings  from  two  recent  meta-analyses  provide  further  sup¬ 
port  for  the  positive  effect  of  text  structure  instruction.  Graham  et 
al.  (2012)  and  Koster  et  al.  (2015)  reported  an  average  weighted 
ES  for  explicit  text  structure  instruction  of  0.59  and  0.76,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mode  of  Instruction 

For  developing  writers,  learning  to  write  and  task  execution  are 
often  inextricably  linked.  Simultaneously,  students  have  to  learn 
how  to  write  and  produce  texts  (Rijlaarsdam  &  Couzijn,  2000). 
However,  because  text  production  is  so  cognitively  demanding  for 
developing  writers,  this  instructional  approach  often  results  in 
students  having  minimal  attentional  capacity  left  to  learn  from 
their  writing  experiences  (Rijlaarsdam  &  .Couzijn,  2000).  Thus,  to 
optimize  the  way  writing  is  taught,  it  is  important  to  carefully 
consider  the  format  and  sequence  of  instruction. 

Observational  Learning 

One  way  to  separate  task  performance  from  learning  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  observation  (Zimmerman  &  Risemberg, 
1997).  Observing  someone  complete  an  unfamiliar  task  is  less 
demanding  on  working  memory  than  having  to  actually  perform 
the  task  yourself.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  skill  being 
learned  is  cognitively  complex — such  as  writing  (Rijlaarsdam, 
2005).  Observational  learning  was  first  described  and  studied  by 
Bandura  (1986)  as  part  of  social- cognitive  learning  theory.  Within 
this  framework,  observation  allows  individuals  to  gain  insight  into 
the  usefulness  and  consequences  of  the  behavior  being  modeled. 
Behavior  that  is  evaluated  positively  and  considered  useful  will  be 
retained  (Schunk,  2012).  Observational  learning  can  be  applied  to 
teaching  writing  in  two  ways:  through  different  types  of  modeling 
(before  and  during  writing)  and  through  reader  feedback  (during 
and  after  writing). 

Teacher  modeling.  In  writing  instruction,  observational 
learning  is  frequently  implemented  by  means  of  teacher  modeling. 
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Modeling  involves  explaining,  demonstrating,  and  verbalizing 
one’s  thoughts  and  actions,  with  the  aim  of  eliciting  behavioral 
change  in  an  observer  (Schunk,  2012).  This  kind  of  modeling 
prepares  students  for  the  forthcoming  composing  task  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  writing  process.  Several  studies  have  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  teacher  modeling  as  an  instructional  practice 
for  teaching  writing  strategies  (e.g.,  Fidalgo,  Torrance,  Rijlaars- 
dam.  Van  den  Bergh,  &  Lourdes  Alvarez,  2015;  Graham,  Harris, 
&  Mason,  2005). 

Mastery  versus  coping  models.  Models  can  show  either  mas¬ 
tery  or  coping  behavior.  Mastery  models  demonstrate  a  flawless 
performance,  whereas  coping  models  display  common  challenges, 
as  well  as  ways  to  overcome  those  difficulties  and  gradually 
improve  performance  (Schunk,  1987;  Zimmerman  &  Kitsantas, 
2002).  In  a  study  on  revision  skills,  Zimmerman  and  Kitsantas 
(2002)  found  observing  a  coping  model  raised  students’  self- 
efficacy  and  enhanced  their  performance  more  effectively  than  a 
mastery  model.  Research  suggests  observing  coping  models  is 
particularly  beneficial  for  weaker  students.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  explicitly  seeing  how  to  overcome  difficulties  and/or  watching 
someone  who  is  perceived  as  similar  improve  performance  over 
time  (Schunk,  1987). 

Peer  modeling.  When  peers — rather  than  teachers — act  as 
models,  perceived  model-observer  similarity  is  even  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  the  developmental  resemblance  (Schunk,  1987).  Peer 
modeling  has  been  investigated  in  several  studies.  Raedts,  Rijlaars- 
dam.  Van  Waes,  and  Daems  (2007)  found  observing  video-based 
peer  models  improved  text  organization  and  self-perception  of 
writing  performance.  Couzijn  (1999)  demonstrated  observing  peer 
models  can  have  large  effects  on  argumentative  text- writing.  Van 
Steendam,  Rijlaarsdam,  Van  den  Bergh,  and  Sercu  (2014)  found 
both  more  and  less  proficient  writers  benefited  from  peer  modeling 
during  a  collaborative  revising  task.  Braaksma  (2002)  and 
Braaksma,  Rijlaarsdam,  Van  den  Bergh,  and  Van  Hout-Wolters 
(2004)  found  observing  peer  models  positively  impacted  students’ 
writing  performance  and  writing  processes.  Braaksma’ s  (2002) 
findings  also  provided  support  for  the  model-observer  similarity 
hypothesis.  Weaker  students  performed  better  after  focusing  on  a 
weaker  peer  model,  whereas  stronger  students  showed  greater 
improvement  after  focusing  on  a  stronger  peer  model.  Observing 
mastery  peer  models  may  be  especially  beneficial  for  stronger 
students  because  they  set  positive  standards  for  performance  (Zim¬ 
merman  &  Kitsantas,  2002).  In  contrast,  observing  coping  peer 
models  may  be  especially  effective  for  weaker  students,  as  they 
enhance  self-efficacy  and  motivation  (Schunk,  1987).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  all  the  aforementioned  peer  modeling  studies  were 
conducted  with  (post)secondary  students,  rather  than  students  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

Reader  reaction.  Whereas  teacher  and  peer  modeling  primar¬ 
ily  focus  on  teaching  students  aspects  of  the  writing  process,  a 
different  form  of  observational  learning  can  be  used  to  provide 
students  with  feedback  on  the  communicative  effectiveness  of 
their  compositions.  In  contrast  with  oral  communication,  separa¬ 
tion  in  time  and  space  results  in  writers  rarely  receiving  any  direct 
cues  or  feedback  from  those  who  read  their  text  (Rijlaarsdam  et  al., 
2008).  This  can  be  particularly  disadvantageous  for  developing 
writers  who  are  not  yet  proficient  in  self-evaluation.  Observational 
learning  can  help  bridge  this  gap  and  develop  students’  under¬ 
standing  of  how  readers  experience  and  perceive  their  texts 


(Couzijn  &  Rijlaarsdam,  2004;  Schriver,  1992).  Several  research¬ 
ers  (Couzijn,  1995;  Couzijn  &  Rijlaarsdam,  2004;  Holliway  & 
McCutchen,  2004;  Rijlaarsdam,  Couzijn,  Janssen,  Braaksma,  & 
Kieft,  2006)  have  shown  students’  writing  can  improve  after 
observing  the  effect  their  text  has  on  readers.  Meta-analytic  results 
indicate  both  feedback  and  peer  interaction  can  enhance  writing 
quality.  The  average  weighted  ESs  reported  by  Graham  et  al. 
(2012)  and  Koster  et  al.  (2015)  for  feedback  were  0.80  and  0.88, 
and  for  peer  interaction  were  0.89  and  0.59,  respectively. 

\ 

Gradual  Release  of  Responsibility 

Improving  students’  writing  performance  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  solely  through  observational  learning;  there  comes  a  time 
when  students  need  to  transition  from  observing  writing  models  to 
actually  composing  themselves.  Moreover,  to  successfully  com¬ 
plete  a  writing  task,  students  must  eventually  progress  through  all 
the  stages  of  the  writing  process.  One  way  to  ease  the  transition 
between  observation  and  task  execution  is  through  the  gradual 
release  of  responsibility  (Pearson  &  Gallagher,  1983).  With  this 
approach,  cognitive  load  is  gradually  shifted  from  observing  mod¬ 
els,  to  guided  practice,  and  finally  to  independent  performance. 
The  gradual  release  of  responsibility  model  builds  on  Vygotsky’s 
(1980)  sociocultural  theory  and  concept  of  the  zone  of  proximal 
development.  Vygotsky  defined  the  zone  of  proximal  development 
as  the  area  between  a  student’s  level  of  independent  performance 
and  potential  development,  as  determined  by  assisted  performance. 
Teachers  can  facilitate  progression  from  assisted  to  independent 
performance  through  scaffolding.  That  is,  they  control  elements  of 
a  task  initially  beyond  a  student’s  capacity  to  enable  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  within  the  range  of  competence  (Wood,  Bruner,  & 
Ross,  1976).  As  a  student  progresses,  teacher  assistance  is  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced.  For  scaffolding  to  be  successful,  teachers  need  to 
help  students  develop  strategies  that  are  transferable  to  new  tasks 
and  situations  (Bodrova  &  Leong,  1998). 

Writing  instruction  programs  that  use  gradual  release  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  scaffolding  techniques  have  been  shown  to  improve 
students’  written  language  skills  (Graham  et  al.,  2005;  Graham  et 
al.,  1995).  Many  of  these  programs  also  use  explicit  instruction  to 
activate  students’  background  knowledge  and  help  them  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  and  benefits  of  the  strategy  being  taught.  For 
upper-elementary  aged  students,  generalization  of  strategy  use  to 
other  tasks  and  domains  is  promoted  through  comprehensive  and 
explicit  instruction  regarding  how  and  when  a  strategy  can  best  be 
applied  (O’Sullivan  &  Pressley,  1984). 

Aim  of  the  Study 

The  main  puipose  of  this  study  was  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
Tekster  (Koster,  Bouwer,  &  Van  den  Bergh,  2014a,  2014b, 
2014c),  a  comprehensive  writing  instruction  program  we  devel¬ 
oped  to  be  implemented  by  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  general 
education  teachers  in  the  Netherlands.  The  main  focus  of  Tekster 
is  teaching  students  a  general  writing  strategy,  as  well  as  the 
self-regulation  skills  needed  to  use  the  strategy  successfully. 
Genre-specific  features  are  addressed  through  explicit  instruction 
in  text  structure.  The  predominant  mode  of  instruction  is  observa¬ 
tional  learning,  complemented  by  explicit  instruction  and  guided 
practice  that  includes  extensive  scaffolding  and  the  gradual  release 
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of  responsibility  (Wood  et  al.,  1976).  In  this  regard,  Tekster  bears 
close  resemblance  to  SRSD  (Harris  et  al.,  2002)  and  cognitive 
self-regulation  instruction  (Fidalgo  et  al.,  2015). 

In  the  present  study,  we  investigated  whether  Tekster  improved 
the  quality  of  writing  produced  by  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade 
Dutch  students  and  whether  the  effect  of  the  intervention  was 
maintained  over  time.  In  addition,  we  examined  whether  the  effect 
differed  based  on  students’  grade  level,  gender,  or  level  of  writing 
proficiency. 

Method 

Sample 

Seventy-six  upper-elementary  teachers,  representing  60  class¬ 
rooms,  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study.  The  majority  of 
teachers  were  female  (82%)  and  all  participants  held  the  required 
professional  certification.  The  study  took  place  in  27  schools, 
located  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Eleven  schools  were  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  nine  were  centrally  located,  and  seven 
were  in  the  southern  region.  Sixty  percent  of  the  schools  were 
religiously  affiliated  (11  Catholic,  two  Protestant,  two  Reformed, 
one  Islamic)  and  40%  were  public.  Ten  schools  had  one  partici¬ 
pating  classroom,  whereas  two  to  five  classrooms  participated  in 
the  other  17  schools.  With  regard  to  grade  level,  there  were  20 
fourth-grade  classes,  13  fifth-grade  classes,  16  sixth-grade  classes, 
and  1 1  multigrade  classes  (i.e.,  a  combination  of  two  or  three  grade 
levels).  The  average  number  of  students  per  class  was  23.6  (SD  = 
5.6),  half  of  whom  were  female.  The  schools,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  sample  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  Dutch 
population  in  terms  of  denomination  (Ministry  of  Education,  Cul¬ 
ture,  &  Science,  2015),  gender  (Central  Office  for  Statistics,  2015; 
Inspectorate  of  Education,  2012),  or  classroom  size  (Central  Office 
for  Statistics,  2015). 

In  total,  1,420  students  participated  in  the  study:  477  fourth 
graders  (M  age  =  9.40,  SD  =  0.62),  454  fifth  graders  (M  age  = 
10.40,  SD  =  0.61),  and  489  sixth  graders  (M  age  =  11.50,  SD  = 
0.64). 1  A  small  number  of  individual  students  dropped  out  because 
they  changed  schools  during  the  study.  Specifically,  17  students 
(1.2%)  completed  only  the  pretest  measures  and  37  students 
(2.6%)  completed  only  one  of  the  two  posttest  measures. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  analyze  whether  Tekster  improved  students’  writing  quality, 
we  used  a  switching  replication  design  (Shadish,  Cook,  &  Camp¬ 
bell,  2002)  with  two  groups  and  three  measurement  occasions 
(Ml,  M2,  M3;  see  Table  1).  In  the  first  phase  of  the  study,  from 
Ml  to  M2,  teachers  and  students  in  Group  1  worked  with  Tek¬ 
ster — instead  of  their  regular  writing  instruction  program — for  8 
weeks,  completing  two  lessons  per  week.  Group  2  served  as  a 
control  group  during  this  period;  teachers  and  students  continued 
with  their  existing  writing  activities  and  routines.  During  the 
second  8- week  phase,  between  M2  and  M3,  the  intervention 
switched  between  groups.  Group  2  implemented  Tekster  and 
Group  1  returned  to  their  original  writing  program.  M3  served  as 
a  posttest  for  students  in  Group  2,  as  well  as  a  delayed  posttest  for 
students  in  Group  1,  which  enabled  us  to  measure  their  level  of 
retention. 


A  switching  replication  design  is  superior  to  a  regular  pretest 
posttest  (quasi-)  experimental  design  because  the  intervention  is 
implemented  in  both  groups,  but  during  different  time  intervals 
(Shadish  et  al.,  2002).  It  is  not  only  a  more  ethical  design,  as  all 
students  eventually  benefit  from  the  intervention,  but  it  also  allows 
for  a  test  of  internal  validity.  If  the  intervention  is  equally  effective 
in  both  groups,  the  effect  does  not  likely  depend  on  characteristics 
of  a  particular  group.  If  the  effect  of  the  intervention  is  not  equally 
effective  in  both  groups,  internal  validity  might  be  threatened. 
Moreover,  because  the  intervention  is  replicated  in  two  groups, 
important  information  about  the  reproducibility  and  generalizabil- 
ity  of  the  results  is  generated  (Open  Science  Collaboration,  2015). 
The  design  also  provides  information  about  maintenance  effects 
because  it  includes  a  delayed  posttest  (M3)  for  students  in 
Group  1. 

Assignment  of  schools  to  groups.  The  school  holiday  calen¬ 
dar  determined  which  schools  were  assigned  to  Group  1  and  Group 
2.  Specifically,  schools  located  in  the  northern  region  were  as¬ 
signed  to  Group  1  and  those  in  the  south  were  assigned  to  Group 
2.  Schools  from  the  middle  region  were  randomly  assigned  to 
Group  1  or  2.  Group  1  included  14  schools,  31  teachers  (84% 
female),  and  29  classes.  Group  2  included  13  schools,  45  teachers 
(80%  female),  and  31  classes.  Table  2  contains  a  summary  of 
student  information  for  each  group.  The  number  of  students  per 
grade  was  similar  for  both  groups,  x2(2)  =  2.67,  p  =  .26,  and  there 
were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  gender  distribution, 
\2(1)  =  2.21,  p  =  .14,  or  age,  f(1414)  =  — 1.31,  p  =  .19,  between 
groups. 

Writing  Instruction 

Existing  instruction.  The  intervention  program  was  com¬ 
pared  to  the  existing  writing  instruction  practices  used  in  each 
participating  classroom.  In  the  Netherlands,  writing  is  traditionally 
taught  as  part  of  the  Dutch  language  curriculum.  According  to  a 
report  published  by  the  Dutch  Inspectorate  of  Education  (Henkens, 
2010),  of  the  8  hours  per  week  reserved  for  language  teaching,  an 
average  of  only  45  min  is  devoted  to  writing.  Writing  lessons  are 
primarily  product-focused:  Students  receive  minimal  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  writing  process  and  are  not  taught  how  to  approach  writing 
tasks.  In  addition,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  students’  writing 
performance  is  not  monitored  and  they  are  rarely  given  feedback 
on  their  compositions.  Many  of  the  Inspectorate’s  findings  were 
recently  corroborated  by  a  study  exploring  how  writing  is  taught 
by  51  Dutch  elementary  teachers  (Rietdijk,  Van  Weijen,  Janssen, 
Van  den  Bergh,  &  Rijlaarsdam,  2015).  For  example,  94%  of  the 
teachers  said  they  spend  less  than  one  hour  per  week  teaching 
writing.  They  also  described  typical  writing  lessons  as  dominated 
by  independent  student  work,  with  only  one  third  of  the  time  being 
used  for  plenary  instruction.  Modeling,  individualized  support,  and 
providing  students  with  feedback  were  all  reported  to  be  uncom¬ 
mon  practices.  In  contrast  with  what  was  reported  by  the  Inspec¬ 
torate,  however,  teachers  who  participated  in  Rietdijk  et  al.’s  study 


1  Specific  information  on  students’  special  educational  needs  was  not 

available.  Typically,  in  an  average  Dutch  general  education  classroom, 
20%  to  25%  of  the  students  will  have  learning  and/or  behavioral  difficul¬ 
ties  that  require  additional,  individualized  attention  (Koopman,  Uedoux, 
Karssen,  Van  der  Meijden,  &  Petit,  2015). 
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Table  1 

Design  of  the  Study 


Group 

Pretest 

(Ml) 

Phase  1  (8  weeks) 

Posttest 

(M2) 

Phase  2  (8  weeks) 

Delayed  posttest 
(M3) 

1 

Tasks 

Tekster  intervention 

Tasks 

Existing  writing  instruction 

Tasks 

2 

a,  b,  c 

Existing  writing  instruction 

d,  e,  f 

Tekster  intervention 

g,  h,  t 

said  they  do  attend  to  the  different  stages  of  the  writing  process. 
For  example,  a  majority  of  respondents  reported  using  prewriting 
activities  and  half  said  they  ask  students  to  revise  their  texts. 

Tekster.  The  intervention  program,  Tekster,  included  a  series 
of  16  grade-level  specific  lessons,  compiled  in  a  student  workbook 
and  accompanied  by  a  teacher’s  manual  (Koster  et  al.,  2014a, 
2014b,  2014c).  Tekster  incorporates  several  different  research- 
based  practices  to  address  both  the  focus  and  the  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Table  3  gives  an  overview  of  how  the  program’s  three  design 
principles — writing  strategies,  text  structure,  and  self-regulation 
skills  (see  Rijlaarsdam,  Janssen,  Rietdijk,  &  Van  Weijen,  in 
press) — were  operationalized  into  specific  teaching  and  learning 
activities. 

Lesson  format  and  writing  strategies.  Tekster  lessons  fol¬ 
lowed  a  generally  consistent  format,  with  each  lesson  typically 
lasting  between  45  and  60  min  (see  Table  4).  The  focal  point  of 
instruction  was  the  writing  strategy  students  learned  to  help  guide 
them  through  the  steps  of  the  writing  process.  A  mnemonic  device 
was  used  to  help  students  remember  and  apply  the  writing  strategy: 
The  first  letter  of  each  strategy  step  formed  an  acronym  that 
spelled  the  name  of  an  animal. 

•  Grade  4  students  learned  VOS  (which  means  fox):  Ver- 
zinnen  ( generate  content),  Ordenen  (organize),  Schrijven 
(write). 

•  Grade  5  students  learned  DODO  (which  means  dodo): 
Denken  (think),  Ordenen  (organize),  Doen  (do),  Over- 
lezen  (read). 

•  Grade  6  students  learned  EKSTER  (which  means  magpie): 
Eerst  nadenken  (think  first),  Kiezen  &  ordenen  (choose  & 
organize),  Schrijven  (write),  Teruglezen  (reread),  Evalu- 
eren  (evaluate),  Reviseren  (revise). 

The  three  animals  were  used  as  a  common  theme  for  all  the 
lessons  in  the  corresponding  grade  level  and  small  images  repre¬ 
senting  the  animals  provided  additional  visual  support.  A  sample 
Tekster  lesson  is  included  as  Supplemental  Appendix  A  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials. 

Lesson  content  and  sequence.  During  the  first  Tekster  lesson, 
students  were  introduced  to  the  acronym  animal  corresponding 


Table  2 

Student  Characteristics 


Grade 

Group  1 

Group  2 

n 

%  female 

Mean  age 
(SD) 

n 

%  female 

Mean  age 
(SD) 

4 

245 

47% 

9.41  (.58) 

232 

54% 

9.39  (.65) 

5 

217 

51% 

10.39  (.63) 

237 

54% 

10.42  (.59) 

6 

226 

46% 

11.50  (.67) 

263 

48% 

11.50  (.62) 

Total 

688 

48% 

10.41  (1.07) 

732 

52% 

10.48(1.07) 

with  the  writing  strategy  they  would  learn,  through  a  story.  They 
also  practiced  the  steps  of  the  strategy  for  the  first  time.  In 
subsequent  lessons,  students  learned  to  apply  the  writing  strategy 
to  different  types  of  texts.  All  the  practice  writing  tasks  were 
authentic  and  represented  a  variety  of  communicative  goals  and 
audiences.  For  instance,  students  in  each  grade  wrote  texts  that 
were  descriptive  (e.g.,  personal  advertisement,  self-portrait),  nar¬ 
rative  (e.g.,  story  for  kindergartener,  newspaper  article),  persuasive 
(e.g.,  email  nominating  for  a  TV  program,  flyer  recruiting  new 
members  for  a  club),  instructive  (e.g.,  recipe,  rules  for  a  game)  and 
personal  communications  (e.g.,'  holiday  postcard,  party  invitation). 
The  writing  tasks  for  each  grade  level  were  in  line  with  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Education’s  goal  for  students  at  the  end  of  elementary 
school  “to  write  coherent  texts,  with  a  simple  linear  structure  on 
various  familiar  topics;  the  text  includes  an  introduction,  body,  and 
ending”  (Expert  Group  Learning  Trajectories,  2009,  p.  15). 

The  level  of  difficulty  for  the  writing  tasks  ascended  through  the 
grades  as  follows:  In  Grade  4,  tasks  featured  an  intended  audience 
in  close  proximity  to  the  student,  such  as  classmates,  friends,  and 
(grand)parents.  In  Grade  5,  the  target  audience  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  people  with  whom  students  had  a  more  distal  relationship 
but  yet  were  still  familiar,  such  as  teachers,  relatives,  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  Grade  6,  students  also  wrote  texts  intended  for  unfamiliar 
people,  such  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  owner  of  a  company. 

Lesson  development.  Tekster  lessons  were  developed  in  close 
collaboration  with  16  elementary  school  teachers.  These  teachers 
were  divided  into  three  design  teams  that  met  once  a  month  over 
a  period  of  six  months.  After  receiving  an  introduction  to  the 
program’s  guiding  principles,  two  design  teams  worked  on  devel¬ 
oping  the  practice  writing  tasks  that  would  eventually  be  integrated 
into  Tekster  lessons.  Each  writing  task  needed  to  focus  on  a  topic 
of  interest  to  upper-elementary  students  and  have  a  clearly  speci¬ 
fied  communicative  goal  and  target  audience.  Teachers  piloted  the 
writing  tasks  with  their  own  students  and  received  feedback  from 
their  team  members  and  the  authors  during  the  monthly  meetings. 
The  third  design  team  made  peer  modeling  video  clips  that  were 
used  as  part  of  Tekster  instruction.  After  the  writing  tasks  and 
video  clips  were  created,  the  authors  wrote  the  detailed  lesson 
plans  for  each  grade  level  and  subsequently  piloted  the  program 
(see  Koster,  Bouwer,  &  Van  den  Bergh,  2016). 

Teacher  training.  The  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study 
learned  about  Tekster  during  a  4-hr  session  training  session  led  by 
the  authors  and  held  in  small  groups  consisting  of  no  more  than  12 
people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  training  session,  each  teacher 
received  a  Tekster  teacher’s  manual  that  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section  included  an  introduction  to  the  program 
(e.g.,  goals,  guiding  principles)  and  descriptions  of  the  essential 
components  (e.g.,  instructional  model,  general  lesson  format  and 
sequence,  specific  research-based  practices).  An  overview  of  the 
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Table  3 

Overview  of  Design  Principles,  Learning  and  Teaching  Activities  of  Tekster 


Design  principles 

Tekster  intervention 

Focus  of  instruction 

Mode  of  instruction 

Learning  activities 

Teaching  activities 

1.  Writing  strategies 

a.  Observational  learning 

Observe/discuss/compare  model(s) 
(teacher  or  peer)  and  apply  the 
writing  strategy  in  different 
stages  of  the  writing  process 

Model  strategy  use  by  thinking  aloud  while 
performing  (part  of)  the  writing  task 

b.  Explicit  instruction 

Listen  actively,  retrieve  relevant 
background  knowledge  from 
memory,  take  notes 

Explain  the  components  of  the  strategy, 
make  students  aware  of  the  purpose  and 
benefits  of  using  a  writing  strategy, 
activate  students’  background  knowledge 

c.  (Guided)  practice 

Apply  the  steps  of  the  strategy  to 
authentic  writing  tasks  in 
various  genres  with  clear 
communicative  goals  and 
intended  audience 

Provide  help  when  needed  through 
scaffolding  and  process  feedback 

2.  Text  structures 

a.  Observational  learning 

Before  writing:  Observe/discuss/ 
compare  model(s),  (teacher  or 
peer)  talking  about  criteria  for 
various  text  types,  compare  and 
discuss  model  texts  of  the  same 
text  type  to  derive  criteria  and 
conventions  for  a  good  text 

After  writing:  Evaluate  peer/own 
text  on  the  basis  of  the 
previously  discussed  criteria 
and  give  feedback  (reader 
reaction),  observe  reader 
reaction,  observe  model 
revising  on  the  basis  of 
feedback 

Before  writing:  Model  the  relevant  aspects 
of  the  text  type,  provide  model  texts  or 
show  video  clips  of  peer  modeling 

After  writing:  Evaluate  students’  texts  on 
the  basis  of  previously  discussed  criteria, 
give  feedback  (reader  reaction),  model 
how  to  revise  the  text 

b.  Explicit  instruction 

Listen  actively,  take  notes 

Explain  why  and  how  the  criteria  and 
conventions  should  be  used,  discuss 
important  criteria  and  conventions  using 
model  texts 

c.  (Guided)  practice 

Apply  discussed  criteria  to 
authentic  tasks  in  various 
genres  with  clear 
communicative  goals  and 
intended  audience 

After  writing:  Give  peer  feedback 
and  assess  own  text  according 
previously  discussed  criteria 

Provide  help  when  needed  through 
scaffolding  and  product  feedback 

3.  Self-regulation  skills 

a.  Observational  learning 

Observe/discuss/compare 
model(s),  (teacher  or  peer) 
setting  goals  and  monitoring 
progress  in  relation  to  goals 
during  the  writing  process, 
observe/discuss/compare  effect 
of  self-regulation  on  the  written 
product 

Model  self-regulation  during  writing, 
setting  a  goal  for  writing  and  monitoring 
progress  towards  this  goal 

b.  Explicit  instruction 

Listen  actively,  take  notes 

Explain  the  differences  between  various 
communicative  goals,  explain  the 
importance  of  setting  communicative 
goals  for  writing  in  advance,  and  show 
when  and  how  during  the  writing 
process  progress  towards  the 
communicative  goal  can  best  be 
monitored 

c.  (Guided)  practice 

Set  communicative  goal  before 
writing,  monitor  progress 
towards  this  goal  during 
writing,  regulate  own  writing 
process  and  adapt  if  necessary, 
evaluate  written  product  in 
relation  to  communicative  goal, 
revise  if  necessary. 

Provide  help  when  needed  through 

scaffolding,  and  self-regulation  feedback 
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Table  4 

Tekster’s  General  Lesson  Format 

Lesson  phase  Learning  and  teaching  activities 

1  Goal  of  the  lesson  is  explicitly  stated  (3b) 

2  Plenary  introduction  in  which  specific  characteristics  of 

text  type  are  addressed  through  modeling  (2a), 
comparing  model  texts  (2a),  or  explicit  teacher 
instruction  (2b) 

3  Introduction  of  authentic  writing  assignment  in  which 

communicative  goal  and  intended  audience  are 
explicated  (3b) 

4  Acronym  for  the  strategy  is  explicitly  named  (lb) 

5  Content  is  generated  in  keywords  (first  step  of  the 

strategy;  gradual  release  of  responsibility  from  la  to 
lc,  3a  to  3c) 

6  Content  is  generated  in  keywords  (second  step  of  the 

strategy;  gradual  release  of  responsibility  from  la  to 
lc,  3a  to  3c) 

7  Text  is  written  using  organized  content  (third  step  of 

the  strategy;  lc,  2c,  3c) 

8a  Students’  texts  are  read  (fourth  step  of  the  strategy;  2a) 

9a  Students’  texts  are  evaluated  by  answering  evaluative 

questions  and/or  giving  feedback  (fifth  step  of  the 
strategy;  2a) 

10b  Students’  texts  are  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  received 

feedback  (sixth  step  of  the  strategy;  3c) 

Note.  Bold  numbers  refer  to  focus  and  mode  of  instruction  as  shown  in 
Table  3. 

a  Only  for  Grades  5  and  6.  b  Only  for  Grade  6. 


study  was  also  provided.  The  second  section  of  the  teacher’s 
manual  contained  the  16  lesson  plans  teachers  were  expected  to 
implement  during  the  8-week  intervention  period.  A  DVD  with 
peer  modeling  video  clips  and  examples  of  teacher  modeling  was 
also  provided. 

The  Tekster  teacher’s  manual  served  as  a  guide  during  the 
training  session.  First,  teachers  learned  about  the  program’s  theo¬ 
retical  framework,  goals,  and  general  structure.  Then,  they  focused 
on  specific  instructional  practices  and  effective  lesson  implemen¬ 
tation.  For  instance,  one  characteristic  of  effective  teacher  feed¬ 
back  about  writing  is  providing  students  with  individualized  com¬ 
ments,  based  on  their  areas  of  strength  and  need  (Parr  & 
Timperley,  2010).  Therefore,  during  the  training  session,  teachers 
learned  about  and  collaboratively  practiced  the  underlying  skills 
needed  to  provide  this  type  of  feedback  (i.e.,  accurately  assessing 
the  quality  of  students’  texts  and  adapting  comments  accordingly). 
At  the  end  of  the  training  session,  the  authors  stressed  that  it  was 
very  important  for  each  teacher  to  carefully  read  the  entire  teach¬ 
er’s  manual  and  watch  the  full  DVD  before  implementing  Tekster. 

Intervention  Fidelity 

Several  fidelity  measures  were  used  to  determine  whether  teach¬ 
ers  implemented  Tekster  as  intended.  Specifically,  fidelity  was 
operationalized  three  ways:  number  of  lessons  taught  by  each 
teacher,  number  of  lessons  completed  by  each  student,  and  teach¬ 
ers’  adherence  to  the  lesson  plans  included  in  the  teacher’s  manual. 
The  strategies  used  to  collect  fidelity  data  included  reviewing 
teachers’  log  books,  reviewing  students’  workbooks,  and  observ¬ 
ing  classroom  instruction. 


Teacher  logbooks.  Each  teacher  was  asked  to  maintain  a 
logbook  during  Tekster  implementation  to  document  the  number 
of  lessons  completed  and  the  duration  of  each.  After  the  interven¬ 
tion  period,  75%  of  the  logbooks  were  returned.  Analysis  of  those 
data  indicated  teachers  taught  an  average  of  10  (out  of  the  intended 
16)  Tekster  lessons.  The  average  number  of  minutes  required  to 
complete  a  lesson  was  43,  with  a  range  of  29  to  58. 

Student  workbooks.  We  collected  and  reviewed  students’ 
workbooks  after  the  intervention  period  to  determine  the  number 
of  lessons  each  student  completed.  A  lesson  was  considered  com¬ 
plete  if  a  student’s  workbook  contained  a  text  corresponding  with 
the  practice  writing  task  for  that  lesson.  Analysis  of  these  data 
revealed  considerable  variability  in  the  number  of  lessons  students 
completed.  On  average,  students  completed  10  lessons  ( SD  =  4); 
however,  8%  of  students  completed  less  than  four  lessons  and  53% 
of  students  completed  at  least  10  lessons. 

Classroom  observations.  Observations  were  conducted  in 
two  thirds  of  the  classrooms  (selected  at  random)  in  Group  1  and 
Group  2.  Each  observation  lasted  the  full  length  of  the  lesson  and 
took  place  approximately  half-way  through  the  intervention  pe¬ 
riod.  The  observations  for  each  group  occurred  over  a  2-week 
period;  thus,  there  was  variation  in  the  particular  lessons  observed. 
Ten  trained  undergraduate  students  served  as  observers  in  this 
study.  Because  each  classroom  was  observed  by  only  one  person, 
the  reliability  of  the  observational  data  was  not  able  to  be  assessed. 

Our  observation  instrument  was  based  on  the  work  of  Flintze, 
Volpe,  and  Shapiro  (2002)  and  designed  to  gather  two  types  of 
data:  general  adherence  to  the  lesson  plan  and  frequency  of  using 
two  key  instructional  practices — teacher  modeling  and  the  writing 
strategy.  To  assess  whether  a  lesson  plan  was  being  implemented 
as  intended,  every  20  s  observers  tallied  whether  a  teacher  was  on 
task  (i.e.,  executing  the  actions  specified  in  the  lesson  plan  for  that 
phase  of  instruction)  or  off  task  (i.e.,  doing  something  unrelated  to 
writing  instruction).  Each  on  task  tally  was  further  categorized  as 
plenary  (i.e.,  involving  the  whole  class)  or  individualized  (i.e., 
involving  individual  students  or  a  small  group  of  students).  To 
measure  the  frequency  of  teacher  modeling  and  strategy  use, 
observers  recorded  the  number  of  times  a  teacher  modeled  some¬ 
thing  for  the  class  and  the  number  of  the  times  a  teacher  referred 
to  the  writing  strategy  acronym  or  steps. 

Analysis  of  the  observational  data  indicated  teachers  adhered 
closely  to  what  was  specified  in  the  Tekster  lesson  plans.  On 
average,  teachers  were  on  task  92%  of  the  observed  instructional 
time  and  their  actions  were  consistent  with  the  general  framework 
and  key  elements  of  Tekster.  For  example,  the  division  between 
plenary  and  individualized  instruction  was  relatively  equal  (on 
average,  54%  and  46%,  respectively),  as  intended.  Teacher  mod¬ 
eling  and  use  of  the  writing  strategy  were  also  evident  (on  average, 
1.3  and  1.4  times  per  lesson,  respectively). 

Assessment  of  Writing  Quality  * 

Writing  tasks.  Because  generalization  of  writing  proficiency 
across  genres  is  not  warranted  when  scores  are  obtained  with  only 
one  writing  task  (Bouwer,  Beguin,  Sanders,  &  Van  den  Bergh, 
2015),  we  assessed  students’  writing  skills  at  each  measurement 
occasion  using  three  different  types  of  texts:  descriptive  (tasks  a,  d, 
g),  narrative  (tasks  b,  e,  h)  and  persuasive  (tasks  c,  f,  i),  as  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  three  tasks  for  each  genre  were  as  similar  as 
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possible  and  differed  only  in  topic,  not  format.  All  nine  writing 
tasks  wete  developed  by  the  authors  for  the  purpose  of  this  study 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  experts  in  the  field.  To  increase  the 
likelihood  students  would  produce  texts  of  reasonable  length, 
specific  attention  was  given  to  ensure  an  appropriate  level  of 
difficulty  and  topical  interest.  For  each  task,  students  received  a 
handout  that  included  the  written  prompt,  topically  related  image, 
and  space  for  prewriting  (if  desired).  A  sample  prompt  for  each 
text  type  is  provided  as  Supplemental  Appendix  B  in  the  online 
supplemental  materials. 

Administration  of  writing  tasks.  The  writing  tasks  used  as 
assessments  in  this  study  were  administered  by  the  participating 
teachers  to  students  in  their  classroom  during  regular  instructional 
time.  Teachers  were  asked  to  administer  the  three  writing  tasks  for 
each  measurement  occasion  within  one  week,  but  not  on  the  same 
day.  Students  completed  each  writing  task  independently  and 
without  a  time  constraint.  Teachers  were  instructed  not  to  provide 
students  with  any  additional  assistance  while  they  completed  the 
assessments. 

Rating  Writing  Quality 

We  anonymized  all  student  texts  to  reduce  the  likelihood  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  gender  or  grade  level  would  influence  raters’ 
judgments  (Peterson,  2000).  However,  due  to  the  scope  of  this 
study  (1,420  students  and  nine  writing  tasks,  resulting  in  approx¬ 
imately  12,780  written  texts),  it  was  not  feasible  to  type  students’ 
handwritten  work  as  a  way  to  control  for  possible  presentation 
effects  (Graham,  Harris,  &  Hebert,  2011).  Global  text  quality  was 
assessed  using  a  continuous  (interval)  rating  scale  with  five  bench¬ 
marks  (Blok  &  Hoeksma,  1984;  Bouwer,  Koster,  &  Van  den 
Bergh,  2016).  The  midpoint  on  the  scale  was  an  average  quality 
text,  assigned  an  arbitrary  score  of  100.  The  other  four  benchmark 
texts  were  located  one  and  two  standard  deviations  above  and 
below  the  midpoint  and  scored  (in  ascending  order)  as  70,  85,  1 15, 
and  130.  A  different  benchmark  scale  was  constructed  for  each  text 
type.  Supplemental  Appendix  C  in  the  online  supplemental  mate¬ 
rials  contains  a  sample  benchmark  rating  scale. 

The  rating  scale  benchmarks  originated  from  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  randomly  selected  subsample  drawn  from  all  the 
texts  (i.e.,  all  three  grade  levels  and  genres)  written  during  Ml. 
Five  experienced  Grade  4-6  teachers  rated  the  subsample  holis¬ 
tically  and  their  scores  were  averaged.  Benchmarks  were  then 
selected  based  on  two  criteria:  (a)  the'  text  was  a  good  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  quality  level  (—2  SD ,  —1  SD,  0,  +1  SD,  +2  SD)\  and 
(b)  the  level  of  rater  agreement  about  text  quality  was  high. 

The  raters  for  the  full  assessment  sample  were  also  experienced 
Grade  4-6  teachers  ( n  =  47).  Raters  were  trained  in  advance  how 
to  use  the  benchmark  scales  and  they  were  blind  to  experimental 
conditions.  Each  rater  compared  a  student’s  text  to  the  benchmarks 
and  assigned  a  score,  accordingly.  Each  text  was  rated  by  a  jury  of 
three  people,  using  a  design  of  overlapping  rater  teams.  With  this 
method,  all  the  student  texts  were  divided  randomly  into  sub¬ 
samples,  equal  to  the  number  of  raters.  Each  rater  received  three 
subsamples,  based  on  a  predetermined  design.  The  overlap  in 
subsamples  allowed  us  to  approximate  the  reliability  of  raters  and 
juries  (Van  den  Bergh  &  Eiting,  1989).  The  average  reliability  of 
jury  ratings  across  tasks  was  high,  p  =  .89,  with  the  variation 
between  tasks  being  p  =  .86-91.  The  final  quality  score  for  each 


text  was  determined  by  computing  the  mean  of  the  three  ratings. 
The  raters’  scores  were  normalized  for  each  task  using  Blom’s 
rank-based  normalization  formula  (see  Solomon  &  Sawilowsky, 
2009)  because  they  appeared  to  be  negatively  skewed  (i.e.,  low 
quality  texts  tended  to  be  scored  more  extremely). 

Data  Analyses 

The  data  in  this  study  were  hierarchically  organized;  scores 
were  cross-classified  with  students  and  tasks,  and  students  were 
nested  within  classes.  Therefore,  the  data  were  analyzed  by  apply¬ 
ing  different  (cross-classified)  multilevel  models  in  which  param¬ 
eters  were  added  systematically  to  the  model.  In  such  models,  all 
students — including  those  with  partly  missing  values — are  taken 
into  account. 

The  effectiveness  of  Tekster  across  groups  and  grade  levels  was 
tested  with  six  models.  Model  1  was  the  basic  null  model  in  which 
we  only  accounted  for  random  error  ( S2e )  and  random  effects  of 
students  (S2s),  tasks  (S2,),  and  classes  (S2C).  That  is,  writing  scores 
were  allowed  to  vary  within  and  between  students,  between  tasks 
(including  systematic  variation  due  to  genre),  and  between  classes. 
In  Model  2,  measurement  occasion  was  added  as  a  fixed  effect  to 
test  whether  average  scores  differed  over  time.  Whether  the  vari¬ 
ances  within  and  between  students,  and  between  classes,  differed 
between  the  three  measurement  occasions  was  tested  in  Model  3. 
In  Model  4,  group  was  added  as  a  fixed  effect  to  test  whether 
average  scores  differed  between  the  two  groups.  Model  5  tested  the 
main  effect  of  the  intervention  by  estimating  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  group  and  measurement  occasion.  This  model  included  the 
restriction  that  the  effect  of  the  intervention  was  the  same  in  the 
two  groups.  Finally,  this  restriction  was  removed  in  Model  6  to  test 
whether  the  intervention  was  equally  effective  in  Group  1  and  2 
which,  in  essence,  provided  a  check  on  the  internal  validity  of  the 
experiment. 

The  maintenance  effect  of  the  intervention  was  tested  by 
performing  a  specific  contrast  analysis  of  students  in  Group  1 . 
In  this  analysis,  students’  posttest  and  delayed  posttest  scores 
were  compared.  To  test  whether  the  intervention  was  equally 
effective  across  grade  levels,  we  applied  two  additional  models. 
In  the  first  model,  grade  was  added  as  a  fixed  effect  to  test 
whether  average  scores  differed  between  the  three  grades.  In  the 
second  model,  the  interaction  effect  between  the  intervention 
(Measurement  Occasion  X  Group)  and  grade  level  was  added  to 
test  whether  the  intervention  was  equally  effective  across  the 
three  grades. 

The  role  of  gender  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention  was 
tested  by  two  additional  models.  In  the  first  model,  gender  was 
added  as  a  fixed  effect  to  test  whether  average  scores  differed 
between  male  and  female  students.  In  the  second  model,  the 
interaction  effect  between  the  intervention  (Measurement  Occa¬ 
sion  X  Group)  and  gender  was  added  to  test  whether  the  interven¬ 
tion  was  equally  effective  for  males  and  females. 

To  test  whether  the  intervention  was  equally  effective  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  different  levels  of  writing  proficiency,  we  performed  an 
aptitude  treatment  interaction  analysis.  For  this  analysis,  the  re¬ 
gression  of  students’  pretest  scores  on  their  posttest  outcomes  was 
estimated  per  group. 
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Results 

Effect  of  the  Intervention 

Results  of  the  fit  and  comparison  of  the  six  models  are  shown  in 
Table  5.  There  was  a  fixed  effect  of  measurement  occasion — 
Model  2  vs.  Model  1,  x2(2)  =  279.61,  p  <  .001— which  indicates 
average  writing  scores  were  not  equal  over  time.  Allowing  the 
variances  to  differ  between  measurement  occasions  significantly 
improved  the  model — Model  3  vs.  Model  2,  x2(  1 2)  =  657.61,  p  < 
.001;  thus,  for  at  least  one  level  (students,  tasks,  classes,  and/or 
random  error),  the  variance  was  not  homogeneous  across  measure¬ 
ment  occasions.  The  main  effect  for  group — Model  4  vs.  Model  3, 
X2(l)  =  1.32,  p  —  .25 — was  not  statistically  significant,  indicating 
average  scores  were  the  same  for  students  in  Group  1  and  2. 

There  was  a  statistically  significant  effect  for  the  intervention — 
Model  5  vs.  Model  4,  x2(l)  =  24.98,  p  <  .001 — as  indicated  by 
the  interaction  between  group  and  measurement  occasion.  That  is, 
differences  in  scores  measured  at  two  occasions  (i.e.,  first  and 
second  or  second  and  third)  were  not  the  same  for  students  in  the 
intervention  and  control  conditions.  The  effect  of  the  intervention 
on  differences  in  scores  appeared  to  be  the  same  for  students  in 
Group  1  and  2 — Model  6  vs.  Model  5,  x2(l)  =  0.12,  p  =  .73.  To 
verify  the  interaction  effect  between  group  and  measurement  oc¬ 
casion,  we  tested  two  additional  contrasts.  The  interaction  between 
group  and  the  first  two  measurement  occasions  was  statistically 
significant,  x2(l)  =  1 1.52;  p  <  .001;  the  difference  in  mean  scores 
between  measurement  occasions  was  larger  for  Group  1.  The 
interaction  effect  between  group  and  the  latter  two  measurement 
occasions  was  also  statistically  significant,  x2(l)  =  30.86;  p  < 
.001;  the  difference  in  mean  scores  between  the  second  and  third 
measurement  occasion  was  larger  for  Group  2. 

Parameter  estimates  of  Model  5  are  summarized  in  Table  6  and 
a  graphical  display  of  the  intervention  effect  is  presented  in  Figure 
1.  The  variance  within  and  between  students  decreased  over  time, 
as  did  the  variance  between  classrooms.  The  decrease  in  between- 
class  variance  means  classes  became  more  homogeneous  over 
time.  The  reduction  in  within-student  variance  resulted  from 
smaller  interaction  effects  between  students  and  tasks,  indicating 
students’  writing  also  became  more  homogeneous. 

To  estimate  the  magnitude  of  Tekster’s  effect,  we  compared  the 
impact  of  the  intervention  to  the  total  variance  (Cohen’s  d).  The 
overall  ES  (i.e.,  across  all  students,  teachers,  and  tasks;  based  on 
the  mean  number  of  student-completed  lessons)  was  0.32.  Because 
we  discovered  considerable  variability  in  the  number  of  lessons 
students  completed  (M  =  10  and  SD  =  4,  as  reported  above  under 


the  Intervention  Fidelity  section),  we  included  this  variable  as  a 
fixed  factor  in  the  analyses.  The  results  indicated  a  statistically 
significant,  positive  relationship  between  the  number  of  student- 
completed  lessons  and  the  intervention  effect,  3  =  0.21  (SE  — 
0.09,  p  <  .01).  On  average,  students  who  completed  all  16  Tekster 
lessons  had  a  gain  score  of  5.99,  which  translates  to  an  ES  of  0.40. 

Maintenance.  For  students  in  Group  1,  the  impact  of  Tekster 
was  measured  immediately  after  the  intervention  period  (M2)  and 
again,  8  weeks  later  (M3).  Results  of  the  specific  contrast  analyses 
indicated  the  effect  of  the  intervention  was  maintained  over  time. 
There  was  a  statistically  significant  increase  in  students’  scores 
between  Ml  and  M3,  x20)  =  23.14,/?  <  .001,  but  the  difference 
between  M2  and  M3  was  not  statistically  significant,  x20)  =  2.06, 
p  =  .15. 

Grade  level.  The  main  effect  for  grade  level  was  statistically 
significant,  x2(2)  =  54.40,  p  <  .001,  meaning  average  scores 
differed  for  students  in  Grade  4,  5,  and  6.  The  interaction  between 
the  intervention  and  grade  level  was  also  statistically  significant, 
X2(2)  =  14.21,/?  <  .001,  indicating  the  impact  of  Tekster  differed 
based  on  grade  level.  On  average,  Grade  4  students’  scores  in¬ 
creased  by  4.86  points  (ES  =  0.34),  Grade  5  students’  scores 
increased  by  5.00  points  (ES  =  0.35),  and  Grade  6  students’  scores 
increased  by  4.23  points  (ES  =  0.30).  A  graphical  display  of  the 
intervention  effect  for  each  grade  level  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 

Gender.  The  main  effect  for  gender  was  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant,  x20)  =  319.70,  p  <  .001.  On  average,  female  students’ 
scores  exceeded  male  students’  scores  by  7.62  points.  The  effect  of 
Tekster,  however,  was  not  gender  dependent,  as  indicated  by  a 
nonsignificant  improvement  in  the  model  when  the  interaction 
between  group,  measurement  occasion,  and  gender  was  allowed, 
X2(l)  =  0.10,/?  =  .75. 

Writing  proficiency.  For  students  in  Group  1,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  intervention  in  the  first  8  weeks,  the  regression 
coefficient  of  the  scores  of  the  first  measurement  occasion  on  the 
second  measurement  occasion  equaled  0.60  (SE  =  0.02).  The 
regression  coefficient  for  Group  2  in  the  same  period  equaled  0.59 
(SE  =  0.03),  which  was  a  nonsignificant  difference  (t  =  0.20;  p  = 
.42).  Hence,  the  results  did  not  show  an  aptitude  treatment  inter¬ 
action,  indicating  the  effects  of  the  intervention  did  not  depend  on 
students’  writing  proficiency. 

Discussion 

In  this  study,  we  tested  the  effectiveness  of  Tekster,  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  strategy-focused  writing  instruction  program  developed 
for  Dutch  students  in  Grades  4-6.  Participating  teachers  imple- 


Table  5 


Fit  and  Comparison  of  Nested  Models 


Comparison 

Model 

N 

T  parameters 

— 2LL 

Models 

NX2 

A  df 

P 

1  null 

5 

88763.76 

2  +  measurement  occasion  (fixed) 

7 

88484.15 

2vsl 

279.61 

2 

<.001 

3  +  measurement  occasion  (random) 

19 

87826.54 

3vs2 

657.61 

12 

<.001 

4  +  group 

20 

87825.22 

4vs3 

1.32 

1 

.25 

5  +  intervention 

21 

87800.24 

5vs4 

24.98 

1 

<.001 

6  +  Intervention  X  Group 

22 

87800.12 

6vs5 

.12 

1 

.73 
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Table  6 

Students  Average  Writing  Scores  and  Variances  on  Pre-  and 
Posttest  Measures 


Measurement  occasion 

Measure 

l 

2 

3 

Fixed  part 

Group  1 

95.63  (1.38) 

100.36(1.36) 

99.36(1.34) 

Group  2 

98.54(1.41) 

98.78(1.33) 

103.51  (1.28) 

Random  part 

C 2 

° classes 

53.92(11.31) 

49.79(10.44) 

43.73  (9.40) 

S  tasks 

9.20(1.42) 

9.20(1.42) 

9.20(1.42) 

c  2 

°  students 

59.99  (4.33) 

54.98  (3.65) 

54.31  (3.65) 

?2 

u  error 

128.48  (3.68) 

99.11  (2.83) 

92.98  (2.77) 

Note.  Standard  errors  are  included  in  parentheses. 


mented  the  intervention  in  their  general  education  classrooms  for 
a  period  of  8  weeks.  Results  indicated  Tekster  produced  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  students’  texts. 
Students’  individual  writing  quality  did  not  only  increase,  but  also 
became  more  consistent  over  time.  The  switching  replication  de¬ 
sign  allowed  us  to  replicate  the  effect  of  the  intervention  within 
this  study,  as  our  findings  demonstrate  that  the  intervention  was 
equally  effective  in  both  groups.  Moreover,  we  found  that  students 
in  Group  1  still  wrote  qualitatively  better  texts  at  the  delayed 
posttest  measure  than  at  the  pretest  measure,  indicating  that  the 
effect  of  the  intervention  was  maintained  after  two  months.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  a  significant  improvement  of  students’  writing 
scores  in  all  grades,  the  effect  of  the  intervention  was  slightly 
smaller  in  Grade  6  than  in  Grades  4  and  5.  Furthermore,  results 
show  that  girls  outperformed  boys  on  all  measurement  occasions, 
but  that  the  effect  of  the  intervention  was  the  same.  Lastly,  results 
of  an  aptitude  treatment  analysis  showed  that  the  effect  of  the 
intervention  did  not  depend  on  students’  writing  proficiency. 

Although  the  intervention  was  effective,  the  ES  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  on  students’  writing  was  moderate,  0.32.  However,  this  ES  is 
based  on  the  average  of  completed  lessons  (which  was  10)  and  is 
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Figure  1.  The  effect  of  Tekster,  averaged  across  all  three  grade  levels. 
Error  bars  indicate  95%  confidence  intervals  for  the  means.  Solid  lines 
represent  Group  1,  which  received  the  intervention  between  first  and 
second  measurement  occasion.  Dashed  lines  represent  Group  2,  which 
received  the  intervention  between  second  and  third  measurement  occasion. 


Figure  2.  The  effect  of  Tekster,  by  grade  level.  Solid  lines  represent 
Group  1,  which  received  the  intervention  between  first  and  second  mea¬ 
surement  occasion.  Dashed  lines  represent  Group  2,  which  received  the 
intervention  between  second  and  third  measurement  occasion.  Grade  level 
is  designated  by  the  number  (4,  5,  or  6)  shown  with  each  line. 


therefore  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  actual  effect.  Results 
showed  the  ES  increased  from  0.32  to  0.40  for  students  who 
completed  all  16  lessons.  Hence,  students  will  make  more  progress 
if  they  complete  the  whole  program.  This  can  be  achieved  more 
easily  when  the  implementation  of  Tekster  is  spread  out  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  (e.g.,  one  lesson  a  week),  and/or  if  the 
program  contained  more  lessons.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
gain  more  insight  in  this  aspect. 

The  effect  of  the  intervention  can  also  be  interpreted  in  a  more 
intuitive  way  by  comparing  it  to  the  general  improvement  in 
writing  skills  of  students  between  Grade  4  to  6  (Lipsey  et  al., 
2012).  Working  with  Tekster  for  2  months  resulted  in  an  average 
gain  in  writing  quality  of  4.73  points.  The  average  improvement  in 
text  quality  scores  between  grades  was  8.07  points,  which  means 
that  students’  writing  improved  by  more  than  half  a  grade  level. 

Although  Tekster  was  generally  effective  in  improving  students’ 
writing  performance,  results  showed  that  students’  writing  quality 
in  Grade  4  and  5  improved  slightly  more  than  the  writing  quality 
of  sixth  grade  students.  An  explanation  for  this  can  be  that,  even 
though  the  general  approach  is  the  same  across  grades,  the  acro¬ 
nyms  differ  slightly.  Grade  6  is  the  only  grade  in  which  students 
are  explicitly  instructed  to  evaluate  and  revise.  Research  has 
shown  that  revising  is  difficult  for  students  (Fitzgerald,  1987).  To 
be  able  to  revise,  students  must  be  aware  of  the  goals  and  audience 
of  their  texts.  In  addition,  they  have  to  be  able  to  critically  read  and 
evaluate  their  texts,  and  they  have  to  know  how  they  can  fix 
problems,  both  on  local  and  textual  levels.  Ideally,  students  start 
working  with  Tekster  in  Grade  4,  when  the  focus  is  on  learning  and 
applying  prewriting  strategies,  and  gradually  move  on  to  Grade  6, 
when  the  focus  shifts  to  revising.  As  this  experiment  was  a  cohort 
study,  sixth  graders  lacked  the  basics  that  were  the  focus  of 
instruction  in  Grade  4  and  5.  We  have  addressed  this  issue  by 
creating  overlap  in  the  topics  that  are  covered  in  the  different 
grades,  but  it  might  be  that  learning  this  overall  approach  at  once 
was  more  complicated  for  Grade  6  students  than  the  simpler 
versions  of  the  acronym  that  were  used  in  Grade  4  and  5.  A 
longitudinal  study  would  provide  more  insight  in  this  matter. 

A  longitudinal  study  of  Tekster  would  also  shed  more  light  on 
the  learning  trajectory  of  students  across  grades.  The  Dutch  In- 
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spectorate  of  Education  (Henkens,  2010)  reported  that  at  present 
students  hardly  progress  in  their  writing  from  Grade  4  to  6.  As  we 
have  developed  a  systematic  approach  for  the  teaching  of  writing 
in  the  upper  primary  grades,  we  would  expect  a  more  continuous 
development  of  students’  writing  performance  across  the  grades  as 
a  result. 

Generalizability  of  the  Results 

In  comparison  to  similar  strategy-focused  intervention  studies 
aimed  at  Grade  4  to  6  in  a  general  educational  setting,  the  ES  of 
this  study  (0.32)  is  notably  smaller  (cf.  Graham  et  al.,  2012;  Koster 
et  ah,  2015,  average  ES  1.02  and  0.96,  respectively).  However,  in 
contrast  to  most  other  intervention  studies,  Tekster  was  tested  on 
a  very  large  scale  involving  1,420  students  from  60  classes  from  27 
schools.  Moreover,  whereas  most  intervention  studies  used  only 
one  task  as  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  writing 
program,  we  tested  students’  overall  writing  proficiency  with  nine 
writing  tasks  in  three  genres:  narrative,  persuasive,  and  descriptive. 
Effects  are  therefore  not  only  generalizable  across  students,  but 
also  across  teachers  and  tasks.  If  we  were  to  ignore  the  variance 
component  related  to  tasks  and  classes,  the  ES  of  our  intervention 
would  increase  to  0.63  and  to  0.80  if  the  full  program  would  have 
been  completed,  which  is  more  in  line  with  the  effects  reported  in 
other  intervention  studies. 

Maintenance  Effects 

Our  results  show  that  students’  writing  quality  is  still  signifi¬ 
cantly  above  pretest  level  two  months  after  the  end  of  the  program, 
which  suggests  that  the  intervention  induced  a  lasting  change  in 
students’  writing.  We  also  see  that  students’  writing  scores  did  not 
continue  to  gain  after  the  end  of  the  intervention  period.  This  is  a 
mere  illustration  of  Henkens’s  observation  (Henkens,  2010)  that 
the  regular  writing  lessons  in  the  average  Dutch  classroom  do  not 
lead  to  any  significant  improvement  in  students’  writing.  This  is 
demonstrated  in  the  present  study  by  the  fact  that  students  in  the 
control  group  (i.e.,  Group  2  between  the  first  and  the  second 
measurement  occasion)  did  not  show  any  gains  in  writing  quality. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  conclusions  about  the  main¬ 
tenance  effect  of  the  intervention  are  true  only  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  tasks  were  equally  difficult  and  the  effect  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  (i.e.,  interaction  between  condition  and  time)  was  the  same 
for  students  in  both  conditions.  Naturally,  we  tried  to  keep  the 
writing  tasks  as  similar  as  possible  over  the  three  measurement 
occasions,  using  the  same  rating  procedure  in  which  raters  used  the 
same  benchmark  scale  for  equal  tasks  across  occasions,  and  cal¬ 
culating  average  scores  based  on  three  writing  tasks  per  occasion. 
Nonetheless,  we  cannot  entirely  rule  out  the  possibility  that  dif¬ 
ferences  or  similarities  between  scores  over  time  (within  condi¬ 
tions)  are  due  to  coincidence. 

Effectiveness  of  Tekster  for  Different  Types  of 
Students 

Results  did  not  show  an  aptitude  treatment  interaction,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  all  students,  less  proficient  as  well  as  proficient  writers 
throughout  Grade  4  to  6,  benefited  from  the  program  to  the  same 
extent.  This  suggests  that  the  program  addressed  the  needs  of  all 


students,  which  is  promising,  given  that  in  a  general  education 
classroom  students  differ  considerably  in  their  needs  and  abilities 
(Harris  et  al.,  2012).  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  different 
types  of  students  can  be  explained  in  at  least  three  ways.  First, 
Tekster  aimed  to  reduce  cognitive  overload  during  writing  by 
providing  students  with  skills  and  knowledge  to  regulate  their 
writing  process.  Second,  the  program  addressed  the  double  chal¬ 
lenge  of  writing  and  learning  to  write  at  the  same  time.  Third, 
through  Tekster’s  multifaceted  approach,  all  students,  weak  as 
well  as  proficient  writers,  were  provided  with  ample  learning 
opportunities,  for  example  by  including  coping  as  well  as  mastery 
peer  modeling  (Braaksma,  2002).  That  Tekster  enhances  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  students  is  promising  for  whole  classroom  use,  as 
a  typical  upper  elementary  classroom  will  contain  students  of 
various  abilities. 

Tekster’s  Effective  Components 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  program  as  a  whole 
improved  students’  writing  performance,  we  cannot  make  claims 
about  the  effectiveness  of  its  individual  components.  We  simply  do 
not  know  which  component  is  the  most  powerful  ingredient  of  our 
approach.  What  we  do  know  from  previous  research  is  that  the 
combination  of  strategy-focused  instruction  and  observational 
learning  is  highly  effective  in  improving  students’  writing  perfor¬ 
mance  (Fidalgo  et  al.,  2015).  Fidalgo  and  colleagues  assessed  the 
effectiveness  of  four  different  instructional  components  of  a 
strategy-focused  writing  training:  modeling  and  reflection,  direct 
instruction,  peer  feedback,  and  individual  practice  for  sixth  grade 
students,  by  manipulating  the  instructional  sequence.  Their  results 
indicated  that  all  positive  effects  are  predominantly  related  to  the 
modeling  and  reflection  component.  The  way  our  study  was  de¬ 
signed  does  not  allow  for  any  conclusions  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  observational  learning  component,  but  based  on  Fidalgo  et  al.’s 
(2015)  findings,  we  suspect  that,  especially  in  combination  with 
strategy-focused  instruction,  modeling  may  have  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  program.  However,  additional 
research  is  needed  to  isolate  the  influence  of  each  component. 

Teachers’  Implementation  of  Tekster 

Tekster  was  implemented  by  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  own  general  education  classrooms.  Teachers  from  a 
large  variety  of  schools  participated  in  the  study.  Although  this 
contributed  considerably  to  the  ecological  validity  of  this  study,  it 
increased  differences  between  classes.  Furthermore,  differences 
between  teachers  can  also  be  caused  by  differences  in  teaching 
experience,  background,  teaching  styles  and  individual  preferences 
(Hattie,  2009).  Hence,  it  is  important  to  verify  how  teachers 
actually  implemented  the  program  in  their  classrooms.  In  previous 
studies,  researchers  often  controlled  for  the  differences  between 
teachers  by  implementing  the  intervention  themselves  (e.g.,  Gor¬ 
don  &  Braun,  1986;  Kellogg,  1988)  or  by  training  teachers  or 
teacher  assistants  intensively  to  implement  the  intervention  (e.g., 
Fidalgo  et  al.,  2015;  Graham  et  al.,  2005).  Whereas  intensive 
training  is  possible  in  a  relatively  small-scale  study  of  one  or  two 
classes,  this  is  not  a  feasible  option  when  an  intervention  is 
implemented  on  a  large  scale. 

The  differences  between  classes  can  partly  be  explained  by 
differences  in  the  number  of  taught  lessons.  On  average,  10  lessons 
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were  taught,  but  this  number  varied  between  classes,  and  we  found 
that  students  writing  performance  was  positively  related  to  the 
number  of  lessons  taught.  Furthermore,  the  results  also  showed 
that  differences  between  teachers  were  reduced  after  the  interven¬ 
tion,  which  suggests  that  teachers  have  adapted  their  instructional 
practice  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  program.  This  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fidelity  measures,  which  revealed  that  teach¬ 
ers  closely  adhered  to  the  lesson  plans  as  indicated  in  the  manual, 
and  that  they  applied  the  key  components  of  the  intervention 
program,  that  is,  modeling,  the  acronym,  and  the  steps  of  the 
strategy. 

It  is  promising  that  teachers  were  already  capable  of  applying 
the  key  components  of  the  program  in  their  instruction  after  only 
a  limited  amount  of  training.  However,  the  observational  data  do 
not  allow  for  statements  on  the  quality  of  the  lessons,  as  they  only 
provide  information  on  what  was  done  during  the  lessons.  In 
further  research,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  not  only  what  teachers 
do  in  class,  but  also  how  they  do  this,  for  instance  by  videotaping 
and  subsequently  analyzing  lessons  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
teachers’  practices  and  whether  and  how  they  adapted  the  program 
to  their  own  practice. 

General  Conclusion 

To  conclude,  this  study  has  shown  that  an  overall  approach  in 
which  several  research-based  instructional  practices  for  teaching  writ¬ 
ing  are  combined  is  effective  in  improving  elementary  students’ 
writing  quality.  This  study  is  unique  for  the  following  reasons.  First, 
through  a  switching  replication  design  we  were  able  to  replicate  the 
effect  within  one  study,  with  the  same  results.  Hence,  the  effects  of  the 
intervention  do  not  seem  to  depend  on  characteristics  of  the  sample. 
Together  with  the  scale  of  the  study,  which  included  a  large  sample  of 
Dutch  schools,  this  allows  us  to  make  robust  claims  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Tekster.  Second,  in  this  study  we  examined  the  impact  of 
Tekster  in  a  naturalistic  setting,  as  the  intervention  was  delivered  in  60 
general  education  classrooms  by  regular  teachers,  who  were  only 
trained  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Third,  students  were  taught  a 
general  strategy  for  writing,  irrespective  of  genre,  and  the  quality  of 
their  writing  was  measured  with  multiple  writing  tasks  using  multiple 
text  types.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  generalize  the  results  to  overall 
writing  proficiency  in  a  general  educational  setting.  All  in  all,  this 
study  demonstrates  that  a  comprehensive  writing  program,  such  as 
Tekster,  is  a  promising  approach  to  improve  elementary  students’ 
writing. 
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Understanding  How  Syntactic  Awareness  Contributes  to  Reading 
Comprehension:  Evidence  From  Mediation  and  Longitudinal  Models 
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The  authors  tested  theoretically  driven  predictions  as  to  the  ways  in  which  syntactic  awareness,  or 
awareness  of  word  order  within  sentences,  might  contribute  to  reading  comprehension,  the  end  goal  of 
reading  development  and  instruction.  They  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of  100  English-speaking 
children  followed  from  Grade  3  to  4.  Children  completed  measures  of  syntactic  awareness,  word  reading, 
reading  comprehension,  and  reading-related  control  variables.  Path  analyses  at  each  of  Grades  3  and  4 
show  a  unique  concurrent  relation  of  syntactic  awareness  with  reading  comprehension,  but  not  to  word 
reading  skills.  Longitudinal  analyses  reveal  that  syntactic  awareness  at  Grade  3  predicts  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  between  Grades  3  and  4.  Together,  findings  suggest  a  robust  role  for  syntactic  awareness 
in  the  development  of  reading  comprehension. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

Children’s  ability  to  understand  texts  is  essential  to  success  in  education  and  beyond.  Through 
elementary  school,  children’s  texts  become  increasingly  complex,  particularly  in  their  sentence 
structure.  The  authors  show  that  children’s  awareness  of  sentence  structure,  or  their  syntactic 
awareness,  determines  the  gains  that  they  make  in  their  reading  comprehension  between  Grades  3  and 
4.  These  findings  suggest  that  supporting  children  in  developing  syntactic  awareness  is  likely  to  have 
knock-on  effects  to  their  understanding  of  complex  texts. 


Keywords:  syntactic  awareness,  reading  comprehension 


Reading  has  been  widely  described  as  fundamentally  metalin¬ 
guistic;  it  involves  the  ability  to  reflect  on  and  manipulate  the 
structural  features  of  language  (e.g.,  Nagy,  2007;  Tumner,  Herri- 
man,  &  Nesdale,  1988).  Awareness  of  some  of  these  structural 
features  has  received  more  empirical  attention  than  others.  For 
example,  a  vast  body  of  research  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
phonological  awareness  in  word  reading  (for  reviews,  see  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  2000;  Rayner, 
Foorman,  Perfetti,  Pesetsky,  &  Seidenberg,  2001;  see  also  Bradley 
&  Bryant,  1983;  Perfetti,  Beck,  Bell,  &  Hughes,  1987).  Far  less 
research  has  targeted  syntactic  awareness,  or  skill  in  “reflecting  on 
or  manipulating  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence”  (Nagy,  2007,  p. 
53),  which  might  be  particularly  important  for  reading  compre¬ 
hension  (e.g.,  Demont  &  Gombert,  1996;  Muter,  Hulme,  Snowl- 
ing,  &  Stevenson,  2004).  Here,  we  test  theoretically  predicted 
relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension. 
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Syntactic  awareness  is  often  measured  with  word  order  correc¬ 
tion  or  judgment  tasks.  For  example,  in  the  correction  task  in 
Tumner  et  al.’s  (1988)  study,  children  were  asked  to  rearrange 
three  to  four  orally  presented  words  into  sentences,  such  as  “dog 
the  barked.”  In  a  judgment  task,  Geva  and  Famia  (2012)  asked 
children  to  judge  the  correctness  of  both  correct  and  incorrect 
sentences  (e.g.,  “Has  the  king  been  served  his  dinner?”  and  “Has 
been  the  king  served  his  dinner?”,  respectively).  These  tasks  tap 
syntax  in  their  emphasis  on  word  order.  As  such,  these  tasks  are 
suggested  to  capture  individual  differences  in  children’s  ability  to 
reflect  on  or  manipulate  word  order  at  the  sentence-level.  As  we 
will  see,  however,  many  tasks  in  studies  completed  to  date  have 
also  incorporated  other  forms  of  linguistic  information,  such  as 
morphology.  Morphology  is  considered  to  be  a  separate  linguistic, 
and  therefore  metalinguistic,  construct  from  syntax  (e.g.,  Bowey, 
1994;  Crystal,  1987;  Kuo  &  Anderson,  2006).  As  such,  the  current 
study  includes  tasks  designed  to  specifically  measure  children’s 
awareness  of  syntax.  s 

Classic  and  current  theories  of  reading  comprehension  broadly 
agree  that  syntactic  awareness  plays  a  direct  role  in  reading  com¬ 
prehension  (Perfetti  &  Stafura,  2014;  RAND  Reading  Study 
Group,  2002;  Scarborough,  2002;  see  horizontal  arrow  in  Figures 
la  and  lb).  The  theoretical  rationale  is  that  syntactic  awareness 
allows  children  to  break  complex  sentences  into  more  manageable 
chunks,  facilitating  their  formation  of  a  representation  for  the 
whole  text  (e.g.,  Verhoeven  &  Perfetti,  2008).  Syntactic  awareness 
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Figure  1.  Contrasting  hypothesized  models  for  the  relations  of  syntactic  awareness  to  reading  comprehension 
as  independent  of  word  reading  (a)  and  as  partially  mediated  by  word  reading  (b).  a:  Predictions  of  direct 
relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension,  with  no  mediation  by  word  reading,  b: 
Predictions  of  direct  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension,  with  mediation  by  word 
reading. 


is  particularly  relevant  in  this  process  because  it  reflects  the  child’s 
awareness  of  sentence  structures  in  general.  Take  an  example  from 
the  Grade  3  Ontario  provincial  reading  assessment:  “I  kept  my  eye 
on  my  swimming  tree,  the  tall  pine  I  always  kept  in  sight,  ever 
since  I  was  little  and  first  learned  to  swim  across  the  lake” 
(Education  Quality  and  Accountability  Office,  2015).  Breaking 
this  sentence  into  its  4  chunks  (or  clauses)  would  be  very  useful  in 
figuring  out  its  meaning  in  comparison  to  trying  to  simultaneously 
process  its  29  words  as  one  larger  chunk.  Building  on  this,  syn¬ 
tactic  awareness  is  often  conceptualized  as  supporting  the  parsing 
of  sentences  into  smaller  components,  which  are  in  turn  recom¬ 
bined  into  text  level  representations  (see  also  e.g.,  Famia  &  Geva, 
2013;  Willows  &  Ryan,  1986).  This  is  the  basis  for  the  prediction 
that  awareness  of  sentence  structure  directly  supports  reading 
comprehension. 

The  key  theoretical  debate  lies  in  whether  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  also  supports  reading  comprehension  indirectly,  specifi¬ 
cally  via  word  reading.  Several  approaches  predict  an  indirect 
relation  (see  Figure  lb).  As  an  example,  Perfetti,  Landi,  and 
Oakhill  (2005)  specify  two  roles  for  syntax.  The  first  is  as  a  part 
of  higher-order  language  comprehension  processes,  supporting 
a  direct  role.  The  second  emerges  from  the  suggestion  that 


syntax  is  a  part  of  high  quality  lexical  representations  (Perfetti 
&  Hart,  2002),  supporting  an  indirect  role  for  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  in  reading  comprehension  through  word  reading  (see  also 
Perfetti  &  Stafura,  2014).  Tumner  (1989)  made  the  same  pre¬ 
diction  of  indirect  relations,  but  articulated  an  alternative  mech¬ 
anism;  children  could  use  their  awareness  of  sentence  structures 
to  combine  partial  decoding  with  contextual  cues  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  word  pronunciation.  Regardless  of  these  differences  in 
mechanism,  both  approaches  predict  a  direct  role  of  syntactic 
awareness  in  reading  comprehension,  as  well  as  a  mediated  one 
through  word  reading  (see  Figure  lb). 

In  contrast,  multiple  models  of  word  reading  predict  no  role  for 
syntactic  awareness  in  word  reading  (e.g.,  Ehri,  2005,  2015;  Per¬ 
fetti,  2007;  Share,  2008;  see  Figure  la);  as  such,  there  is  no 
predicted  indirect  relation  through  word  reading  to  reading  com¬ 
prehension.  These  models  are  quite  clear  that  reliance  on  syntactic 
information  should  have  no  role  in  word  reading,  unless  it  is  a 
negative  one  (e.g.,  Ehri,  2005).  Instead,  they  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  automatic  decoding  of  each  word  within  a  text,  with  no 
reliance  on  sentence  structure  to  support  this  (see  also  Rayner, 
1998). 
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Here  we  test  the  competing  predictions  generated  by  these 
models.  Specifically,  we  test  whether  there  are  indirect  associa¬ 
tions  of  syntactic  awareness  on  reading  comprehension  via  word 
reading  or  not.  Answering  this  question  requires  mediation  mod¬ 
eling,  which  has  been  applied  relatively  rarely  in  this  area  of 
research. 

A  good  deal  of  prior  research  has  demonstrated  a  relation 
between  syntactic  awareness  and  word  reading  and/or  reading 
comprehension  in  children  across  the  elementary  school  years 
(e.g.,  Blackmore  &  Pratt,  1997;  Browne  Rego  &  Bryant,  1993; 
Holsgrove  &  Garton,  2006;  Klauda  &  Guthrie,  2008;  but  see,  e.g., 
Cain,  2007).  These  studies  have  typically  included  a  strong  set  of 
controls,  such  as  phonological  awareness  (Holsgrove  &  Garton, 
2006)  and  nonverbal  ability,  vocabulary,  and  verbal  memory 
(Browne  Rego  &  Bryant,  1993).  A  smaller  set  of  studies  show  that 
the  relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  survives  controls  for  word  reading  (e.g.,  Bowey,  1986;  Brimo, 
Apel,  &  Fountain,  2017;  Geva  &  Farnia,  2012).  As  such,  the 
relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  explainable  via  the  relation  between 
either  one  and  word  reading.  This  is  a  first  step  in  establishing  a 
direct  relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  compre¬ 
hension.  Critically,  though,  these  studies  have  not  assessed  possi¬ 
ble  mediation  by  word  reading  and,  therefore,  cannot  speak  to  the 
possibility  of  the  indirect  relation. 

The  most  direct  test  of  the  theoretically  contentious  indirect 
relation  is  via  mediation  modeling,  an  approach  used  in  two  studies 
to  date.  In  each  of  these  longitudinal  studies,  syntactic  awareness 
was  measured  with  word  order  correction  tasks,  which  required 
children  to  rearrange  a  set  of  words  into  complete  sentences. 
Tumner  et  al.  (1988)  reported  on  analyses  of  the  role  of  syntactic 
awareness  using  data  collected  from  children  at  the  end  of  Grade 
1.  In  modeling  controlling  for  phonological  awareness  and  prag¬ 
matic  awareness,  syntactic  awareness  predicted  reading  compre¬ 
hension  indirectly  via  nonword  decoding.  There  was  no  significant 
direct  relation  to  reading  comprehension.  Tumner  (1989)  reported 
on  modeling  with  data  from  both  Grades  1  and  2,  with  controls  for 
phonological  awareness,  verbal  ability,  and  concrete  operativity. 
At  Grades  1  and  2,  syntactic  awareness  predicted  reading  compre¬ 
hension  indirectly  via  nonword  decoding.  At  Grade  2,  there  was  an 
additional  indirect  relation  through  listening  comprehension.  To 


our  knowledge,  Tumner  (1989)’s  models  did  not  evaluate  the 
possible  direct  relation  to  reading  comprehension.  Together,  these 
studies  provide  good  evidence  of  indirect  relations  from  syntactic 
awareness  to  reading  comprehension  via  nonword  decoding  in 
young  readers;  however,  there  have  been  few  empirical  tests  of  the 
predicted  direct  relations. 

Moving  forward,  it  would  be  important  to  evaluate  these  rela¬ 
tions  with  more  complete  modeling  of  indirect  and  direct  relations 
in  a  study  of  older  children.  In  terms  of  modeling,  it  would  be 
useful  to  include  both  direct  and  indirect  relations  in  the  model, 
contrasting  model  fit  to  further  evaluate  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension.  In  terms 
of  age  range,  the  high  correlation  between  word  reading  and 
reading  comprehension  in  young  children  (e.g.,  Gough,  Hoover,  & 
Peterson,  1996)  makes  it  challenging  to  evaluate  mediation  in  a 
meaningful  way.  As  children  progress  through  the  elementary 
school  years,  there  is  a  greater  divergence  between  their  word 
reading  and  reading  comprehension  skill  (e.g.,  Gough  et  al.,  1996). 
This  is  in  part  because  texts  become  increasingly  complex  over  the 
elementary  school  period,  especially  in  their  syntactic  structures 
(e.g.,  Williamson,  Fitzgerald,  &  Stenner,  2013).  As  such,  it  seems 
particularly  relevant  to  evaluate  these  theoretically  predicted  rela¬ 
tions  with  children  who  have  progressed  beyond  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  (e.g.,  Gottardo,  Stanovich,  &  Siegel,  1996;  Muter  & 
Snowling,  1998;  Tumner  et  al.,  1988). 

Our  second  research  question  addresses  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
peting  hypotheses  tested  here  are  derived  from  models  of  reading 
acquisition,  whether  these  are  of  word  reading  or  reading  compre¬ 
hension  (e.g.,  Ehri,  2005;  Perfetti  et  al.,  2005).  As  such,  any  model 
that  predicts  a  role  for  syntactic  awareness  in  either  word  reading 
or  reading  comprehension  effectively  hypothesizes  relations  to 
gains  in  children’s  skill  over  time.  Such  relations  are  depicted  in 
cross-path  a  in  Figure  2  in  relation  to  reading  comprehension. 
Accordingly,  a  strong  test  of  the  predicted  models  lies  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  there  is  evidence  for  theoretically  conceptualized 
variables  as  longitudinal  predictors  of  later  reading  development. 
Scarborough  (2002),  for  example,  predicted  that  children  better 
able  to  reflect  on  the  phrase  and  sentence  level  of  language  should 
make  more  progress  in  learning  to  understand  texts.  As  such,  the 
prediction  is  that  syntactic  awareness  is  not  only  related  to  reading 
comprehension  at  a  single  point  in  time,  but  also  to  gains  in 
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Figure  2.  Hypothesized  model  evaluating  the  relation  between  Grade  (G)  3  syntactic  awareness  and  gains  in 
reading  comprehension  (cross-path  a)  and  the  relation  between  Grade  3  reading  comprehension  and  gains  in 
syntactic  awareness  (cross-path  b). 
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reading  comprehension  over  time.  Importantly,  this  longitudinal 
prediction  about  reading  acquisition  is  the  basis  for  all  recommen¬ 
dations  for  practice  that  are  derived  from  theoretical  models. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  relations  have  also 
been  predicted  from  reading  comprehension  to  syntactic  awareness 
(see  cross-path  b  in  Figure  2).  Perfetti  et  al.  (2005)  suggested  that 
successful  reading  offers  “experience  with  syntactic  structures  that 
are  less  common  in  spoken  than  in  written  language”  (2005,  p. 
238;  see  also  Chafe,  1985;  Ehri,  1976).  This  seems  particularly 
plausible  given  the  relatively  greater  complexity  of  syntactic  struc¬ 
tures  in  print  than  in  oral  language  (e.g.,  Williamson  et  al.,  2013). 
Further,  seeing  complex  syntax  in  print  offers  children  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  reflect  on  these  structures  through  reading  and  re¬ 
reading.  As  in  the  other  direction,  the  key  test  of  these  theories  lies 
in  whether  reading  comprehension  predicts  gains  in  syntactic 
awareness  over  time.  As  such,  the  current  study  investigates  both 
relations,  which  is  our  second  research  question. 

A  highly  effective  way  to  evaluate  whether  syntactic  awareness 
contributes  to  gains  in  reading  comprehension  lies  in  the  use  of 
auto-regressor  analyses  of  a  longitudinal  study  (Kenny,  1975).  As 
an  example,  one  can  assess  whether  early  syntactic  awareness 
predicts  gains  in  reading  comprehension.  Controlling  for  the  auto¬ 
regressor,  or  the  prior  level  of  the  outcome  variable,  permits  the 
conclusion  that  early  syntactic  awareness  is  associated  with  change 
in,  and  not  merely  later  levels  of,  reading  comprehension.  These 
analyses  can  also  evaluate  whether  early  reading  comprehension  is 
associated  with  gains  in  syntactic  awareness. 

To  our  knowledge,  two  studies  have  evaluated  the  temporal 
order  of  the  relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading 
comprehension  using  auto-regressor  analyses.  These  extend  the 
large  body  of  research  conducted  using  a  cross-sectional  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  design  (e.g.,  Bowey,  1986;  Willows  &  Ryan,  1986).  The 
two  studies  that  we  focus  on  here  are  unique  in  that  they  have  been 
conducted  with  a  longitudinal  design  and  included  controls  for 
prior  levels  of  reading  (Blackmore  &  Pratt,  1997;  Farnia  &  Geva, 
2013).  In  both  studies,  children  were  asked  to  either  correct  or 
judge  the  accuracy  of  sentences  that  included  syntactic  and  mor¬ 
phological  errors  (e.g.,  “Jane  saw  two  horse”).  In  terms  of  results, 
Blackmore  and  Pratt  (1997)  showed  that  syntactic  awareness  at  5 
years  did  not  predict  reading  comprehension  at  6  years,  beyond 
controls  for  word  reading  at  age  5,  vocabulary,  and  phonological 
awareness.  Word  reading  was  the  auto-regressor,  likely  due  to 
challenges  in  measuring  reading  comprehension  in  young  children. 
With  older  children,  Farnia  and  Geva  (2013)  found  that  syntactic 
awareness  at  each  of  Grades  1  and  4  predicted  the  rate  of  growth 
in  reading  comprehension  between  Grades  4  and  6,  beyond  word 
reading  and  other  variables.  Together,  these  studies  suggest  that 
syntactic  awareness  may  predict  progress  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  for  older,  but  not  necessarily  younger,  readers. 

One  needs  to  be  cautious  in  these  conclusions,  however.  By 
including  both  morphological  and  syntactic  errors,  measurement  of 
the  syntactic  awareness  construct  in  both  studies  introduced  a 
potential  confound  with  morphological  awareness.  This  has  been 
an  issue  in  a  good  deal  of  prior  work  (e.g.,  Bowey,  1986;  Geva  & 
Farnia,  2012).  This  is  of  concern  given  that  morphological  aware¬ 
ness  is  known  to  be  related  to  both  word  reading  and  reading 
comprehension  (e.g.,  Deacon  &  Kirby,  2004).  As  such,  it  would  be 
important  to  evaluate  carefully  the  possibility  that  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  remains  a  predictor  of  gains  in  reading  comprehension  when 


there  is  no  influence  of  morphological  awareness.  Further,  we  need 
to  assess  whether  early  reading  comprehension  skill  predicts  gains 
in  syntactic  awareness,  a  possibility  that  has  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

In  the  present  study,  we  followed  a  group  of  children  from 
Grade  3  to  Grade  4  to  investigate  relations  between  syntactic 
awareness  and  both  word  reading  and  reading  comprehension. 
This  is  a  point  in  development  at  which  word  reading  and  reading 
comprehension  clearly  diverge  (e.g.,  Chall,  1983).  We  first  model 
the  concurrent  relations  between  syntactic  awareness,  word  read¬ 
ing,  and  reading  comprehension  (following  on  Figure  1)  with 
multivariate  path  analyses,  including  multiple  controls.  This  al¬ 
lows  us  to  identify  whether  syntactic  awareness  has  a  unique  role 
in  word  reading  and/or  reading  comprehension,  as  well  as  potential 
mediated  relations.  We  then  model  longitudinal  relations  between 
syntactic  awareness  and  gains  in  both  word  reading  skills  and 
reading  comprehension.  These  analyses  provide  conservative,  if 
correlational,  evidence  for  the  theoretically  driven  predictions  of 
the  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

In  this  study,  we  designed  our  measure  of  syntactic  awareness  to 
isolate  effects  from  other  factors.  Our  task  includes  syntactic  errors 
only,  avoiding  the  morphological  errors  included  in  a  good  deal  of 
prior  work  (e.g.,  Bowey,  1986)  that  have  drawn  criticism  (Bowey, 
1994;  Kuo  &  Anderson,  2006).  Our  measurement  of  syntactic 
awareness  also  works  to  ensure  that  children  have  more  than 
adequate  linguistic  knowledge  to  complete  the  awareness  task.  We 
chose  syntactic  structures  that  are  produced  accurately  by  5  years 
of  age,  three  years  younger  than  the  children  in  our  study.  Specif¬ 
ically,  the  syntactic  structures  in  our  task  are  mastered  in  natural¬ 
istic  speech  by  5  years  of  age  (e.g.,  relative  clauses,  violation  of 
SVO  order;  Brown,  1973),  with  confirmation  of  this  pattern  in  in 
experimental  studies  (e.g.,  Childers  &  Tomasello,  2002;  Chomsky, 
1969;  Kidd  &  Bavin,  2002;  Pierce,  1992).  Further,  the  items  in  our 
task  have  only  one  or  two  clauses;  8-year-old  children  routinely 
form  sentences  with  multiple  clauses  far  more  complex  than  those 
included  in  our  task  (Gillam,  Marquardt,  &  Martin,  2010).  These 
design  decisions  were  made  to  increase  confidence  that  results  are 
due  to  syntactic  awareness  per  se  rather  than  other  factors. 

Finally,  we  performed  conservative  tests  of  these  theoretical 
predictions  of  a  specific  role  for  syntactic  awareness  in  reading 
development  by  including  multiple  relevant  control  variables  that 
account  for  theoretically  viable  counter  hypotheses.  In  terms  of 
nonverbal  controls,  we  assessed  nonverbal  reasoning.  This  is  a 
standard  control  in  studies  of  reading  development  (e.g..  Deacon  & 
Kirby,  2004)  in  part  because  many  language  tasks,  including 
syntactic  awareness,  draw,  at  least  in  part,  on  nonlinguistic  rea¬ 
soning  skills.  It  was  also  important  to  assess  other  language  skills, 
so  that  we  could  have  confidence  that  any  relations  we  uncovered 
were  specific  to  syntactic  awareness,  and  not  general  to  language 
skills.  In  this  study,  we  assessed  vocabulary  and  morphological 
awareness,  in  large  part  because  of  their  well-demonstrated  roles  in 
the  development  of  reading  comprehension  in  the  age  range  stud¬ 
ied  here.  Specifically,  vocabulary,  or  knowledge  of  word  meaning, 
is  a  powerful  predictor  of  children’s  gains  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  over  the  age  range  studied  here  (Verhoeven  &  Van  Leeuwe, 
2008).  Further,  there  is  highly  consistent  evidence  that  morpho¬ 
logical  awareness,  or  awareness  of  the  minimal  units  in  language, 
predicts  gains  in  reading  comprehension  in  children  of  this  age 
range  (Deacon,  Kieffer,  &  Laroche,  2014;  Deacon  &  Kirby,  2004; 
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Foorman,  Petscher,  &  Bishop,  2012;  Kruk  &  Bergman,  2013).  We 
also  controlled  for  children’s  age  to  account  for  relations  between 
reading  outcomes  and  variation  in  age  within  grade  level.  In  all 
analyses  we  compared  the  magnitude  of  predictive  relations  from 
syntactic  awareness  to  those  of  other  known  predictors,  enabling 
us  to  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  syntactic  awareness. 

Method 

Participants 

A  total  of  100  English  first-language  children  participated  in  this 
longitudinal  study  across  Grades  3  and  4.  These  children  were 
from  rural  schools  on  the  east  coast  of  Canada.  At  Grade  3,  the 
children  were  a  mean  age  of  8  years  1 1  months  ( SD  =  3  months), 
and  there  were  47  boys  and  53  girls. 

These  children  were  originally  recruited  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
longitudinal  study  conducted  from  Grades  1  to  4.  All  children  in 
Grade  1  in  the  seven  participating  schools  were  invited  to  partic¬ 
ipate;  only  those  with  written  parental  consent  and  verbal  child 
assent  were  tested.  Average  participation  rate  was  62%.  A  total  of 
124  children  were  originally  recruited  at  Grade  1,  with  the  majority 
of  attrition  due  to  family  mobility.  There  were  no  significant 
differences  in  scores  at  Grade  1  between  children  who  remained  in 
the  study  through  to  Grade  4  and  those  who  did  not. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  home  with  the  children,  parents  reported 
being  working  class  on  average  (based  on  Hollingshead,  1957; 
M  =  4.17,  SD  =  1.77).  Mean  standard  scores  indicate  that  the 
sample  performed  in  the  average  range  on  all  standardized  mea¬ 


sures  administered  (see  Table  1).  Most  scores  on  the  standardized 
tasks  are  just  a  few  points  above  average  and  with  a  slightly 
smaller  average  standard  deviation.  As  such,  the  sample  can  be 
considered  relatively  representative. 

Procedure 

All  tasks  were  administered  individually  to  the  participants  in  a 
quiet  room  in  the  children’s  schools.  All  testers  had  at  least  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  Psychology  and  were  extensively  trained 
prior  to  administering  tasks.  Tasks  were  presented  in  the  same 
order  to  all  participants.  All  measures,  save  one  (nonverbal  rea¬ 
soning),  were  administered  to  participants  in  both  Grades  3  and  4. 
Nonverbal  reasoning  was  assessed  only  in  Grade  3  due  to  its 
developmental  stability  (Wechsler,  1999).  Alternate  forms  were 
used  across  years  where  available  (i.e.,  for  Passage  Comprehen¬ 
sion  and  Word  Identification  and  Attack).  There  was  approxi¬ 
mately  12  months  between  testing  points.  The  tasks  took  approx¬ 
imately  1 .5  hr  to  complete.  Tasks  were  administered  in  two  to  four 
shorter  sessions  depending  on  the  child’s  interest  level  and  class¬ 
room  schedules.  Tasks  only  had  time  limits  when  these  were 
stipulated  in  the  manual’s  instructions  for  standardized  tasks. 

Measures 

For  all  measures,  please  see  Table  1  for  reliabilities. 

Target  variables.  Reading  comprehension  was  evaluated 
with  the  Passage  Comprehension  subtest  of  the  Woodcock  Read¬ 
ing  Mastery  Tests-Revised  (Woodcock,  1998),  a  standardized  test 


Table  1 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  All  Variables  Organized  by  Grade  (N  —  100) 


Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Measure 

M 

SD 

Skew 

Reliability 

M 

SD 

Skew 

Reliability 

Reading  comprehension 

Raw  score 

33.85 

6.82 

-0.88 

,89a 

37.33 

7.05 

-1.06 

.92“ 

Standard  score 

Syntactic  awareness 

104.43 

10.79 

.92b 

102.00 

10.99 

Raw  score 

7.97 

2.71 

-0.38 

.68a 

9.02 

2.94 

-0.75 

.74“ 

Morphological  awareness 

Raw  score 

Word  identification 

7.91 

2.50 

-0.24 

.73“ 

9.35 

2.08 

-0.47 

.69“ 

Raw  score 

61.86 

11.47 

-0.73 

.95a 

69.60 

12.34 

-0.30 

.96“ 

Standard  score 

Word  attack 

102.36 

11.93 

,97b 

102.68 

14.58 

Raw  score 

24.28 

9.00 

-0.42 

.93“ 

29.36 

8.92 

-1.01 

.94“ 

Standard  score 

Word  reading  skills  composite 

104.71 

12.47 

.91b 

108.99 

13.35 

Z-score 

Vocabulary 

.00 

1.00 

-0.61 

.97c 

.00 

1.00 

-0.68 

.9T 

Raw  score 

33.82 

5.07 

-0.32 

bo 

a 

36.03 

4.88 

-0.43 

.IT 

Phonological  awareness 

& 

Raw  score 

Nonverbal  reasoning 

8.35 

3.31 

-0.23 

.83“ 

9.84 

3.14 

-0.60 

oo 

00 

JU 

Raw  score 

17.65 

5.80 

-0.41 

,92d 

— 

— 

_ 

Standard  score 

Age 

101.02 

14.57 

,94b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Months 

107.11 

3.22 

-0.08 

— 

119.11 

3.17 

-0.07 

— 

“  Sample-specific  Cronbach’s  alpha  reliability  coefficient.  b  A  manual-reported  split-half  reliability  coefficient.  c  Reliability  of  a  composite  based  on  the 
reliabilities  of  the  two  individual  components,  variances  of  the  two  components,  and  the  correlation  between  them.  d  Sample-specific  split-half  reliability 
(with  Spearman-Brown  corrections). 
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of  reading  comprehension  that  was  administered  according  to  the 
manual’s  instructions.  Participants  read  short  passages,  for  which 
they  were  asked  to  provide  a  missing  word.  An  example  item  is 
“When  the  bottlenose  dolphin  is  racing,  it  arches  its  back  as  it 
leaves  the  water.  It  may  curve  to  a  height  at  least  twice  its  own 

length  before  striking  the _ again.”,  with  acceptable  answers 

of  water,  sea,  surface,  surf.  Validity  evidence  for  this  and  the  other 
published  standardized  measures  is  available  from  the  publishers’ 
reports. 

Syntactic  awareness  was  measured  with  a  sentence  correction 
task  containing  three  practice  items  and  14  test  items.  This  task 
builds  on  prior  sentence  correction  tasks  widely  used  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  (e.g.,  Bowey,  1986;  Willows  &  Ryan,  1986;  Siegel  &  Ryan, 
1988).  Children  were  asked  to  correct  a  syntactically  incorrect 
sentence  that  they  heard  (e.g.,  “The  teacher  the  story  read  to  the 
children”;  correct  answer:  “The  teacher  read  the  story  to  the 
children.”).  The  majority  of  these  errors  were  of  word  order,  with 
the  first  two  including  word  replacement.  All  items  tap  children’s 
awareness  of  sentence  structures  broadly,  and  none  of  these  errors 
were  of  morphology.  To  ensure  validity,  all  sentences  included 
syntactic  structures  that  are  produced  accurately  in  the  speech  of 
children  by  5  years  of  age  (e.g.,  relative  clauses,  violation  of  SVO 
order).  Such  productions  have  been  documented  in  the  naturalistic 
speech  of  children  and  confirmed  in  experimental  paradigms  (e.g., 
Brown,  1973;  Childers  &  Tomasello,  2002;  Chomsky,  1969;  Kidd 
&  Bavin,  2002;  Pierce,  1992).  All  sentences  contained  one  or  two 
clauses,  well  within  the  productive  ability  of  children  of  this  age 
range  (Gillam  et  al.,  2010). 

Further  validity  evidence  was  provided  by  confirmatory  factor 
analyses  with  item-level  data  from  this  measure  and  from  the 
vocabulary  and  morphological  awareness  measures  described  be¬ 
low.  Results  from  fitting  a  three-factor,  two-parameter  Item  Re¬ 
sponse  Theory  model  (in  which  the  items  for  each  of  the  three 
measures  loaded  on  distinct,  correlated  latent  factors)  confirmed 
that  the  construct  tapped  by  this  measure  was  related  to,  but 
distinct  from,  these  other  oral  language  skills  in  both  grades. 
Specifically,  in  both  grades,  the  latent  correlations  between  the 
syntactic  awareness  and  vocabulary  factors  were  moderately  sized 
(Grade  3:  .33;  Grade  4:  .51).  These  correlations  were  significantly 
lower  than  1.0,  as  indicated  by  Wald  parameter  constraint  tests 
(Grade  3:  Wald  x2  =  293.86,  df  =  1,  p  <  .001;  Grade  4:  Wald 
X2  =  54.05,  df  —  1,  p  <  .001),  providing  evidence  that  these  two 
measures  tapped  distinct  factors.  Similarly,  in  both  grades,  the 
latent  correlations  between  the  syntactic  awareness  and  morpho¬ 
logical  awareness  factors  were  moderately  sized  (Grade  3:  .42; 
Grade  4:  .46)  and  significantly  lower  than  1 .0  (Grade  3:  Wald  x2  = 

87.66, #=  \,p  <  .001;  Grade  4:  Wald  x2  =  235.47,  df  =  1  ,p< 
.001).  The  latent  correlations  between  morphological  awareness 
and  vocabulary  were  the  largest  among  these  correlations,  but  were 
also  significantly  lower  than  1.0  in  both  grades  (Grade  3:  r  =  .84, 
Wald  x2  =  23.65,  df=  1  ,p<  .001;  Grade  4:  r  =  .62,  Wald  x2  = 

63.67,  df  =  1  ,p<  .001). 

Word  reading  skills  were  assessed  with  Word  Identification  and 
Word  Attack  subtests  (Woodcock,  1998)  following  the  manual’s 
instructions.  The  first  evaluates  real  word  reading,  and  the  second 
nonword  reading.  Scores  for  the  two  tasks  were  highly  correlated 
in  each  grade,  so  our  primary  analyses  were  conducted  using  a 
composite  score  (created  by  averaging  within-grade  z-scores  for 


the  two  measures).  We  conducted  additional  robustness  checks 
using  the  individual  scores  from  each  measure  (see  below). 

Control  measures.  Nonverbal  reasoning  was  assessed  with 
the  Matrix  Reasoning  subtest  of  the  Wechsler  Abbreviated  Scale 
of  Intelligence  (Wechsler,  1999),  administered  according  to  man¬ 
ual  instructions. 

Phonological  awareness  was  assessed  with  a  13-item  phoneme 
elision  task  (based  on  the  classic  phonological  awareness  task 
developed  by  Rosner  &  Simon,  1971).  Children  are  asked  to  say  a 
specified  word,  and  then  to  say  it  again  but  without  saying  a 
particular  segment  or  phoneme  (e.g.,  “say  time.  Now  say  time 
without  the  /m/”). 

Vocabulary  was  measured  with  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test  (Dunn  &  Dunn,  1997).  Children  indicated  which  of  four 
pictures  displayed  on  a  compact  easel  best  represented  a  word  that 
was  presented  orally.  We  administered  every  fourth  item.  This 
modification  reduces  testing  time  and  remains  highly  correlated 
with  full  scores  (e.g.,  Deacon,  Benere,  &  Castles,  2012). 

Morphological  awareness  was  assessed  with  a  14-item  word 
analogy  task  including  inflectional  and  derivational  items  both 
with  and  without  a  phonological  change  based  on  Nunes,  Bryant, 
and  Bindman  (1997),  and  as  in  Deacon,  Benere,  and  Pasquerella 
(2013)  and  Deacon  et  al.,  (2014).  Each  item  followed  the  A:B::C:D 
form  (e.g.,  run:  ran::  walk: _ ;  correct  answer  walked).  In  addi¬ 

tion  to  evidence  from  prior  studies,  validity  evidence  for  this 
measure  was  provided  by  the  confirmatory  factor  analyses  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Results 

Table  1  presents  descriptive  statistics  for  the  sample.  Raw  scores 
were  used  in  all  subsequent  analyses.  On  average,  students  made 
significant  gains  in  each  skill  between  Grade  3  and  4  (all  ps  <  .001 
for  paired-samples  t  tests  of  mean  differences);  the  magnitudes  of 
these  mean  gains  were  substantial  and  roughly  similar  for  reading 
comprehension  ( d  =  0.50)  and  syntactic  awareness  (d  =  0.37). 
Correlations  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Our  analyses  emphasize  effect  sizes  and  confidence  intervals, 
following  recent  calls  to  focus  on  the  magnitude  and  precision  of 
estimates  rather  than  statistical  significance  alone  (e.g.,  Cumming, 
2012).  We  also  compare  the  magnitude  of  predictive  relations  of 
syntactic  awareness  to  both  word  reading  and  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  with  those  of  other  known  contributors,  such  as  phonological 
awareness  and  vocabulary,  respectively.  Our  analyses  here  use 
conservative  approaches  in  controlling  for  multiple  alternative 
variables.  Full  information  maximum  likelihood  was  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  estimates  and  all  subsequent  model  estimates.1  A  power 
analysis  supported  the  use  of  path  analyses  with  this  sample  size.2 
Path  analyses  were  conducted  using  Mplus  7. 


1  This  accounts  for  the  minimal  missing  data  on  individual  measures. 

2  Monte  Carlo  simulations  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2002)  using  the  model 
specifications  reported  below  demonstrated  that  we  could  expect  accept¬ 
ably  minimal  bias  in  parameter  estimates  (<5%)  and  that  we  had  adequate 
statistical  power  (above  .80)  to  detect  medium  sized  effects  (i.e.,  standard¬ 
ized  regression  weights  of  .3),  when  the  controls  also  had  medium  sized 
effects. 
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Table  2 

Correlations  Between  Variables  in  Raw  Scores  (N  =  100) 


Measure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 .  G3  reading  comprehension 

2.  G4  reading  comprehension 

.78 

3.  G3  syntactic  awareness 

.55 

.62 

4.  G4  syntactic  awareness 

.55 

.60 

.64 

5.  G3  morphological  awareness 

.62 

.61 

.52 

.51 

6.  G4  morphological  awareness 

.68 

.64 

.54 

.63 

.72 

7.  G3  word  identification 

.78 

.70 

.48 

.50 

.63 

.61 

8.  G4  word  identification 

.73 

.65 

.40 

.47 

.56 

.57 

.90 

9.  G3  word  attack 

.65 

.58 

.36 

.44 

.51 

.59 

.88 

.88 

10.  G4  word  attack 

.71 

.60 

.42 

.43 

.52 

.55 

.86 

.89 

.86 

11.  G3  word  reading  Skills  composite3 

.74 

.66 

.44 

.48 

.59 

.62 

.97 

.92 

.97 

.88 

12.  G4  word  reading  Skills  composite0 

.74 

.64 

.42 

.46 

.56 

.58 

.90 

.97 

.89 

.97 

.93 

13.  G3  vocabulary 

.45 

.48 

.53 

.52 

.48 

.47 

.38 

.33 

.32 

.30 

.36 

.32 

14.  G4  vocabulary 

.47 

.51 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.37 

.41 

.37 

.29 

.27 

.36 

.33 

.69 

15.  G3  phonological  awareness 

.54 

.47 

.42 

.46 

.53 

.56 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.66 

.70 

.69 

.44 

.32 

16.  G4  phonological  awareness 

.53 

.55 

.47 

.46 

.53 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.57 

.62 

.61 

.43 

.40 

.66 

17.  G3  nonverbal  reasoning 

.46 

.53 

.47 

.41 

.42 

.47 

.45 

.41 

.43 

.40 

.46 

.41 

.50 

.49 

.44 

.51 

18.  G3  age  (months) 

.05 

.08 

-.12 

-.02 

.14 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.07 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.05 

.01 

.08 

.10 

.13 

19.  G4  age  (months) 

.05 

.09 

-.13 

-.04 

.14 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.01 

.06 

:04 

.08 

.02 

.08 

.09 

.13 

.99 

Note.  G  =  Grade. 

a  Within-grade  z-scores  used  for  these  composite. 


Models  Evaluating  Mediation  by  Word  Reading  Skills 
in  the  Relation  Between  Syntactic  Awareness  and 
Reading  Comprehension 

We  first  modeled  the  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and 
reading  comprehension,  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  rela¬ 
tion  might  be  mediated  by  word  reading  skills  in  each  of  Grade  3 
and  4.  We  used  multivariate  path  analysis  to  fit  a  partial  mediation 
model  (Figure  lb).  We  compared  it  to  a  model  in  which  syntactic 
awareness  and  word  reading  skills  both  predict  reading  compre¬ 
hension,  without  mediation  by  word  reading  skills  between  syn¬ 
tactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  (Figure  la).  The  full 
specification  of  the  latter  model  is  presented  in  Figure  A1  in  the 
appendix.  As  shown  in  Figure  Al,  each  model  included  control 
paths  from  vocabulary,  morphological  awareness,  phonological 
awareness,  nonverbal  reasoning,  and  age  to  both  word  reading 
skills  and  reading  comprehension,  to  account  for  the  contributions 
of  these  established  predictors  of  reading  outcomes  and  their 
correlations  with  syntactic  awareness.  Each  model  was  fitted  sep¬ 
arately  to  data  from  each  grade.  We  compared  competing  nested 
models  with  the  Satorra- Bender  y2  difference  test  with  robust 
maximum  likelihood  estimation,  an  approach  robust  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  deviations  from  multivariate  normality  (e.g.,  Chou,  Bentler,  & 
Satorra,  1991).  We  emphasize  the  results  from  these  model  com¬ 
parisons,  given  our  substantive  interest  in  determining  which  of 
these  a  priori  theoretical  models  has  better  empirical  support. 
Nonetheless,  we  also  evaluated  the  absolute  goodness  of  fit  for  the 
final  models  across  a  range  of  indices,  given  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  different  indices  (Bollen,  1989),  before  inter¬ 
preting  the  estimates  of  interest.  For  individual  relations,  we  em¬ 
ployed  nonparametric  bootstrapped  95%  confidence  intervals  (e.g., 
Efron  &  Tibshirani,  1993).  This  approach  is  robust  to  deviations 
from  multivariate  normality  (given  some  evidence  of  skew;  see 
Table  1)  and  key  in  estimating  the  precision  of  indirect  relations 
(e.g.,  MacKinnon,  Fairchild,  &  Fritz,  2007). 


Model  comparisons.  Comparisons  of  the  two  models  displayed 
in  Figure  1  indicated  that  the  model  without  mediation  (la)  was 
superior  to  the  partial  mediation  model  (lb)  in  both  grades.  The 
additional  path  in  Model  la  did  not  significantly  improve  goodness  of 
fit  over  the  more  parsimonious  Model  lb,  in  either  grade  (Grade  3: 
Satorra-Bentler  Ay2  =  0.45,  A df  =  1,  p  —  .502;  Grade  4:  Satorra- 
Bentler  Ay2  =  0.77,  A  df  =  1,  p  —  .380).  Confidence  intervals 
indicated  that  the  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  word 
reading  in  Model  la  were  nonsignificant  in  both  grades  (Grade  3: 
standardized  regression  coefficients  =  .07,  [—.15,  .26];  Grade  4:  .10, 
[—.10,  .32]).  Similarly,  the  associated  indirect  (mediated)  relations  for 
syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  via  word  reading 
were  also  nonsignificant  (Grade  3:  .04,  [-.07,  .14];  Grade  4:  .03, 
[—.05,  .11]).  In  accordance  with  accepted  practice,  we  removed 
nonsignificant  relations  between  controls  and  the  reading  outcomes  to 
estimate  absolute  fit  statistics  (Bollen,  1989);  the  resulting  reduced 
versions  of  Model  lb  had  excellent  fit  to  the  data  across  a  range  of 
indices  in  both  grades  (Grade  3:  RMSEA  =  0.00,  [0.00,  0.10];  CFT  = 
1.00;  TLI  =  1.02;  SRMR  =  0.037;  y2  =  6.29,  df  =  8,  p  =  .615; 
Grade  4:  RMSEA  =  0.00,  [0.00,  0.10];  CH  =  1.00;  TLI  =  1.03; 
SRMR  =  0.04;  y2  =  5.1 1,  df  =  7,  p  =  .646). 

We  confirmed  with  an  additional  model  comparison  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  direct  path  between  syntactic  awareness  and 
reading  comprehension  was  necessary.  Including  this  path  signif¬ 
icantly  improved  goodness  of  fit  over  a  model  without  this  path  in 
both  grades  (Grade  3:  Satorra-Bentler  Ay2  =  5.79,  tSdf  =  1,  p  = 
.016;  Grade  4:  Satorra-Bentler  Ay2  =  4.808,  A  df  =  1,  p  ~  .028). 

Magnitude  of  the  relations.  Next,  we  turned  to  interpreting 
the  magnitude  and  precision  of  the  individual  relations  of  interest. 
Syntactic  awareness  had  moderate  direct  unique  relations  with 
reading  comprehension  in  both  grades,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  The 
unique  relation  of  syntactic  awareness  to  reading  comprehension 
in  both  Grades  3  and  4  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  those  of  two 
known  piedictors  of  reading  comprehension:  vocabulary  knowl- 
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Table  3 

Selected  Results  for  Fitted  Multivariate  Mediation  Models  for  Concurrent  Relations  Among 
Syntactic  Awareness,  Word  Reading  Skills,  and  Reading  Comprehension,  Controlling  for  Other 
Componential  Skills  (N  =  100) 


Path 

7 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Standardized 

coefficient 

Bootstrapped 
95%  Cl 

Standardized 

coefficient 

Bootstrapped 
95%  Cl 

Direct  prediction  of  reading  comprehension 

Syntactic  awareness 

721 

.21 

[.02,  .38] 

.21 

[.04,  .37] 

Word  reading  skills 

722 

.54 

[.36,  .75] 

.33 

[.09,  .54] 

Morphological  awareness 

723 

.17 

[-.02,  .32] 

.19 

[.02.  .37] 

Vocabulary 

724 

.06 

[-.08,  .21] 

.18 

[.02,  .33] 

Phonological  awareness 

725 

-.07 

[—.24,  .11] 

-.01 

[-.22,. 19] 

Nonverbal  reasoning 

726 

.06 

[-.10,  .21] 

.12 

f  — .05,  .28] 

Age 

727 

.01 

[-.13,  .15] 

.06 

[-.08,  .20] 

Indirect  prediction  of  reading  comprehension 

Syntactic  awareness  via 

Word  reading 

7ll  *  722 

.04 

[-.07,  .14] 

.03 

[-.05,. 11] 

Direct  prediction  of  word  reading  skills 

Syntactic  awareness 

7  i  i 

.07 

[-.15,  .26] 

.10 

[-.12,  .32] 

Morphological  awareness 

713 

.28 

[TO,  .47] 

.26 

[.01,  .48] 

Vocabulary 

714 

-.09 

[-.25,  .10] 

.01 

[-T7,. 19] 

Phonological  awareness 

7 15 

.52 

[.35,  .66] 

.38 

[.13,  .58] 

Nonverbal  reasoning 

7.6 

.11 

[-.05,  .28] 

.05 

[-.15,  .24] 

Age 

7 17 

-.02 

[-.15,  .11] 

-.01 

[-.16,. 15] 

Note.  Model  also  included  covariances  among  predictors,  not  shown  here.  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


edge  and  morphological  awareness.  Post  hoc  Wald  tests  indicated 
that  the  standardized  coefficients  for  syntactic  awareness  in  both 
grades  were  not  significantly  different  from  those  for  vocabulary 
knowledge  (Grade  3:  Wald  x2  =  1.41 ,  df  =  1  ,p  =  .235;  Grade  4: 
Wald  x2  =  0.03,  df  —  1 ,  p  —  .859)  or  morphological  awareness 
(Grade  3:  Wald  x2  =  0.10,  df=l,p  =  .757;  Grade  4:  Wald  x2  = 
0.01,  df  =  1 ,  p  —  .931).  By  contrast,  the  estimated  relations  of 
syntactic  awareness  to  word  reading  skills  are  nonsignificant  and 
far  smaller  than  those  of  phonological  awareness,  a  known  pre¬ 
dictor  of  word  reading  (see  Table  3).  Post  hoc  Wald  tests  indicated 
that  this  difference  in  standardized  coefficients  was  significant  in 
Grade  3  (Wald  x2  ~  15.89,  df  =  1,  p  <  .001)  and  approached 
significance  in  Grade  4  (Wald  x2  =  3.47,  df  =  1,  p  =  .063).  This 
suggests  that  the  estimated  relations  of  syntactic  awareness  to 
word  reading  skills  are  unlikely  to  be  of  practical  significance. 

Together,  these  models  support  the  conclusion  that  the  contribution 
of  syntactic  awareness  to  reading  comprehension  is  as  practically 
important  as  the  contributions  of  more  established  predictors  such  as 
vocabulary  and  morphological  awareness.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  syntactic  awareness  to  word  reading  skills,  and  thereby  its 
contribution  to  reading  comprehension  via  word  reading  skills,  is 
nonsignificant.  Although  these  concurrent  analyses  of  observational 
data  cannot  support  strong  causal  inferences  about  mediated  effects, 
they  provide  more  direct  tests  of  hypothesized  meditational  process 
than  most  prior  analyses. 

Models  Evaluating  Longitudinal  Relations  Between 
Syntactic  Awareness  and  Reading  Comprehension 

Given  the  clear  direct  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and 
reading  comprehension,  we  then  evaluated  whether  syntactic 


awareness  predicts  gains  in  skill  in  reading  comprehension  over 
time.  We  used  multivariate  path  analyses  to  fit  the  hypothesized 
autoregressive  path  analysis  model  with  cross-paths  representing 
bidirectional  relations  (see  Figure  2).  The  full  specification  of  this 
model  is  presented  in  Figure  A2  in  the  appendix.  As  shown  in 
Figure  A2,  this  model  included  control  paths  from  the  same 
reading-related  skills  included  in  the  models  above,  measured  in 
Grade  3,  and  Grade  4  reading  comprehension.  In  addition,  these 
analyses  use  auto-regressor  controls  that  offer  a  conservative  and 
powerful  estimate  of  the  temporal  order  of  relations  between 
variables  (Kenny,  1975);  they  evaluate  whether  a  given  skill  ac¬ 
counts  for  gains  in  performance  on  another  skill. 

Model  comparisons.  Results  indicated  that  including  the 
cross-path  a  between  Grade  3  syntactic  awareness  and  Grade  4 
reading  comprehension  yielded  significantly  better  goodness  of  fit 
in  comparison  to  both  a  model  without  no  cross-paths  (Satorra- 
Bentler  Ax2  =  6.93;  A  df  =  1;  p  =  .010)  and  a  model  with 
cross-path  b,  but  not  cross-path  a  (Satorra-Bentler  Ax2  =  6.611; 
A  df  =  1;  p  =  .010).  By  contrast,  including  cross-path  b  between 
Grade  3  reading  comprehension  and  Grade  4  syntactic  awareness 
did  not  yield  significantly  better  fit  relative  to  a  model  with  path  a 
but  without  path  b  (Satorra-Bentler  Ay2  =  1.89;  At//  =  1;  p  = 
.170).  In  accordance  with  standard  practice  (Bollen,  1989),  we 
removed  nonsignificant  control  paths  from  the  model  without  path 
b  to  estimate  absolute  fit;  fit  of  the  resulting  model  was  excellent 
across  multiple  indices  (RMSEA  =  0.00,  [0.00,  0.08];  CFI  =  1.00; 
TLI  =  1.05;  SRMR  =  0.02;  x2  =  2.76,  df  =  6;  p  =  .8379). 

Magnitude  of  the  relations.  Next,  we  turned  to  interpreting 
the  magnitude  and  precision  of  the  longitudinal  relations  of  inter¬ 
est — the  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  gains  in  read- 
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ing  comprehension  and  vice  versa.  Grade  3  syntactic  awareness 
had  a  moderate,  significant  unique  relation  with  Grade  4  reading 
comprehension,  after  controlling  for  the  auto-regressor  (Grade  3 
reading  comprehension)  and  Grade  3  word  reading  skills,  vocab¬ 
ulary,  phonological  awareness,  morphological  awareness,  nonver¬ 
bal  ability,  and  age,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  The  estimated  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Grade  3  syntactic  awareness  to  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  was  very  similar  in  magnitude  and  precision  to 
those  of  Grade  3  word  reading  skills  (see  Table  4);  a  post  hoc  Wald 
test  confirmed  that  the  standardized  coefficient  for  syntactic 
awareness  was  not  significantly  lower  than  the  coefficient  for  word 
reading  (Wald  \2  =  0.01,  df  =  1,  p  =  .935).  This  is  a  key 
comparison  given  that  word  reading  skills  are  an  established 
predictor  of  reading  comprehension  (National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  2000).  By  contrast,  there  was  no 
significant  unique  relation  between  Grade  3  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  Grade  4  syntactic  awareness,  after  accounting  for  con¬ 
trols. 

Models  Evaluating  Longitudinal  Relations  Between 
Syntactic  Awareness  and  Word  Reading  Skills 

To  ensure  that  we  fully  explored  the  possibility  that  there  were 
longitudinal  relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  word  read¬ 
ing  skills,  we  also  evaluated  whether  syntactic  awareness  predicts 
gains  in  word  reading  skill  over  time.  Results  from  autoregressive 
modeling  indicated  that  including  a  cross-path  between  Grade  3 
syntactic  awareness  and  Grade  4  word  reading  skills  did  not 
significantly  improve  goodness  of  fit  (Satorra-Bentler  Ay2  = 
0.003;  Adf  —  1;  p  =  .956)  and  that  this  path  was  nonsignificant 
and  trivial  in  magnitude  (standardized  coefficient  =  0.004,  boot¬ 
strapped  95%  Cl  =  [-0.139,  0.133]). 

Table  4 


Selected  Results  for  Fitted  Autoregressive  Multivariate  Path 
Analysis  Models  for  Longitudinal  Relations  between  Grade  3 
and  Grade  4  Skills  (TV  =  100) 


Standardized 

Bootstrapped 

Path 

regression  path 

95%  Cl 

Predicting  G4  reading  comprehension 

G3  syntactic  awareness 

721 

.21 

[.04,  .38] 

G3  reading  comprehension 

722 

.43 

[.21,. 61] 

G3  word  reading  skills 

723 

.20 

[.01,  .40] 

G3  morphological  awareness 

724 

.13 

[-.04,  .31] 

G3  vocabulary 

725 

.05 

[-.09,  .20] 

G3  phonological  awareness 

726 

-.13 

[-.29,  .03] 

G3  nonverbal  reasoning 

727 

.10 

[-.06,  .24] 

G3  age 

728 

.04 

[-.10,  .18] 

Predicting  G4  syntactic  awareness 

G3  reading  comprehension 

7 12 

.15 

[-.04,  .38] 

G3  syntactic  awareness 

7n 

.38 

[.16,  .60] 

G3  word  reading  skills 

7 13 

.04 

[-.20,  .30] 

G3  morphological  awareness 

7l4 

.05 

[-.20,  .24] 

G3  vocabulary 

7 15 

.18 

[-.02,  .35] 

G3  phonological  awareness 

716 

.09 

[-.14,  .33] 

G3  nonverbal  reasoning 

7 17 

-.02 

[-.24,48] 

G3  age 

718 

-.01 

[-49,  .18] 

Note.  Model  also  included  covariances  among  predictors,  not  shown 
here.  G  =  Grade;  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


Finally,  all  of  the  modeling  reported  on  above  were  confirmed 
in  parallel  models  replacing  the  word  reading  skills  composite  with 
word  identification  or  word  attack  score.  In  all  cases,  the  same 
pattern  of  results  emerged  when  either  word  attack  or  word  iden¬ 
tification  was  used  in  place  of  the  word  reading  composite  (details 
available  from  authors). 

Discussion 

Our  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  relations  between  syntactic 
awareness  and  reading  comprehension,  assessing  the  possibility  of 
mediation  by  word  reading,  as  well  as  whether  syntactic  awareness 
predicts  of  gains  in  reading  comprehension  over  time.  We  did  so  in  a 
longitudinal  study  of  English-speaking  children  followed  from  Grade 
3  to  4.  First,  we  show  that,  at  each  of  Grades  3  and  4,  syntactic 
awareness  had  a  direct,  practically  important  relation  to  reading  com¬ 
prehension.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  unique,  statistically  reliable 
relations  between  syntactic  awareness  and  word  reading  or  evidence 
of  mediation.  These  findings  support  models  of  both  word  reading 
and  reading  comprehension  development  positing  direct  relations 
between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  (e.g.,  Ehri, 
2005;  Scarborough,  2002),  and  they  conflict  with  those  advocating 
mediated  relations  through  word  reading  (e.g.,  Perfetti  et  al.,  2005). 
Second,  we  show  that  syntactic  awareness  predicts  subsequent  gains 
in  reading  comprehension  between  Grades  3  and  4,  after  controlling 
for  other  verbal  and  nonverbal  abilities.  These  findings  point  to  a 
potential  causal  role  for  syntactic  awareness  in  the  development  of 
reading  comprehension.  Notably,  the  contribution  of  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  to  gains  in  reading  comprehension  was  similar  in  size  to  that  of 
word  reading,  a  strong,  established  predictor  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  (NICHD,  2000).  Although  this  evidence  is  ultimately  correla¬ 
tional,  it  provides  valuable  support  for  advancing  some  causal  hy¬ 
potheses  for  the  role  of  syntactic  awareness  in  reading  development. 
We  first  place  these  results  in  context  of  the  findings  from  prior 
studies  and  then  discuss  their  theoretical  significance  and  practical 
importance. 

Our  findings  of  a  direct  relation  between  syntactic  awareness 
and  reading  comprehension  with  no  mediation  by  word  reading 
converge  with  those  of  the  several  studies  showing  a  relation 
between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  beyond 
controls  for  word  reading  (e.g.,  Geva  &  Famia,  2012).  Critically, 
though,  our  findings  diverge  from  the  two  available  studies  ex¬ 
plicitly  testing  mediation.  Tumner  and  his  colleagues  found  that 
syntactic  awareness  predicted  reading  comprehension  indirectly 
via  nonword  decoding  in  two  studies  with  children  in  Grades  1  and 
2  (Tumner  et  al.,  1988;  Tumner,  1989);  direct  relations  between 
syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  in  these  studies 
were  either  nonsignificant  or  not  tested.  There  are  several  possible 
explanations  for  these  different  results,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
more  likely  than  others.  In  our  view,  the  most  likely  explanation 
lies  in  possible  developmental  changes;  early  on  there  might  be 
indirect  relations  via  word  reading  at  the  outset  of  reading  devel¬ 
opment  (as  in  Tumner  et  al.’s  work)  with  direct  relations  emerging 
later  in  reading  development  when  word  reading  is  well- 
established  (as  in  our  work).  It  would  be  beneficial  for  future 
research  to  investigate  this  possibility  by  looking  across  different 
stages  of  reading  development.  A  second,  but  related,  possibility  is 
that  the  mediation  uncovered  in  studies  of  young  children  might  be 
spurious  due  to  the  high  correlation  between  word  reading  and 
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leading  comprehension  at  a  young  age  (e.g.,  Gough  et  al.,  1996). 
This  is  plausible  given  the  lack  of  direct  relations  in  these  studies. 
Finally,  we  explored  the  possibility  that  differences  in  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  word  reading  account  for  these  divergent  findings. 
This  is  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  as  our  further  analyses  show  a 
parallel  pattern  of  results  whether  the  mediator  is  nonword  decod¬ 
ing  (as  in  Tumner  s  studies),  real  word  decoding,  or  a  composite  of 
the  two.  Regardless  of  the  specific  explanation  for  these  relations, 
there  is  clearly  a  strong  direct  relation  between  syntactic  awareness 
and  reading  comprehension  that  does  not  appear  to  be  mediated  by 
word  reading,  at  least  in  our  study  of  children  in  Grades  3  and  4. 

Our  findings  that  syntactic  awareness  predicts  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  converge  with  those  of  the  one  other  study  in  this  age 
range  (Famia  &  Geva,  2013).  As  such,  we  confirm  the  existence  of 
these  relations  when  measures  only  target  syntactic  violations.  How¬ 
ever,  our  findings  diverge  from  evidence  of  no  relation  to  gains  in 
reading  comprehension  from  the  one  study  of  much  younger  children 
(Blackmore  &  Pratt,  1997).  Taking  the  results  of  prior  studies  and 
those  presented  here  together,  syntactic  awareness  might  predict  gains 
made  later,  but  not  early  on  in  the  development  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension.  In  the  reverse  direction,  and  contrary  to  speculations  from 
Perfetti  et  al.  (2005),  we  did  not  find  a  statistically  significant  relation 
between  reading  comprehension  skill  and  gains  in  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness.  This  finding  is  somewhat  surprising  given  the  syntactic  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  texts  encountered  by  children  in  this  age  range  (e.g., 
Williamson  et  al.,  2013).  Given  the  paucity  of  other  data  to  which  we 
can  compare  these  findings,  it  would  be  useful  to  confirm  this  pattern 
in  other  samples  of  children,  including  in  other  age  ranges. 

In  terms  of  theory,  our  findings  that  syntactic  awareness  predicts 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  support  speculations  of  the  causal 
role  of  syntactic  awareness  put  forward  by  several  models  of  reading 
comprehension  development  (e.g.,  Scarborough,  2002).  By  finding 
that  syntactic  awareness  predicts  gains  in  reading  comprehension 
rather  than  vice  versa,  we  provide  evidence  for  one  prerequisite  of 
establishing  a  causal  effect.  In  addition,  by  controlling  for  a  robust  set 
of  observable  third- variables,  we  account  for  the  most  viable  alterna¬ 
tive  hypotheses,  though  our  nonexperimental  design  does  pot  allow  us 
to  account  for  all  possible  confounders. 

There  are  two  hypothesized  mechanisms  in  current  theories  for  the 
direct  role  of  syntactic  awareness  in  reading  comprehension.  Scarbor¬ 
ough  (2002)  described  syntactic  awareness  rather  generally  as  a  part 
of  the  language  comprehension  processes  that  children  bring  to  read¬ 
ing  comprehension.  Our  isolation  of  the  role  of  syntactic  awareness 
from  those  of  other  language  skills  (specifically  vocabulary  and 
morphological  awareness)  suggests  that  this  is  a  unique  aspect  of 
language  skills  contributing  to  children’s  reading  comprehension. 
Perfetti  and  his  colleagues  (2005)  articulated  a  more  precise  mecha¬ 
nism;  syntactic  awareness  is  argued  to  support  children’s  skill  in 
parsing  of  sentences  into  words,  which,  in  turn,  facilitates  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  text  level  representations  that  are  the  foundation  of  compre¬ 
hension  (see  also  e.g.,  Famia  &  Geva,  2013;  Willows  &  Ryan,  1986). 
In  our  view,  both  suggested  mechanisms  are  in  need  of  further 
empirical  evaluation,  with  specific  attention  to  the  kinds  of  syntactic 
complexity  that  children  encounter  in  text  (e.g.,  Williamson  et  al., 
2013).  It  seems  plausible  in  our  view  that  both  such  mechanisms  are 
at  work.  Children  likely  need  to  be  aware  of  syntactic  forms  in  the  oral 
language  to  be  able  to  understand  these  forms  in  the  written  language. 
This  awareness  could  then  give  them  a  means  to  break  down  complex 
sentences,  parsing  them  into  more  manageable  chunks  which  can  then 


be  used  to  build  comprehension.  As  such,  both  of  these  mechanisms 
are  worthy  of  targeted  empirical  investigation. 

Our  finding  that  word  reading  does  not  mediate  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension  converges 
with  predictions  from  models  of  word  reading  (e.g.,  Ehri,  2015)  and 
diverges  from  those  of  one  prominent  model  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  (Perfetti  et  al.,  2005).  Two  mechanisms  have  been  put  forward  to 
explain  the  relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  word  reading. 
Perfetti  (e.g.,  Perfetti  &  Hart,  2002)  suggested  one  possible  mecha¬ 
nism,  conceptualizing  syntax  as  being  a  part  of  lexical  representations. 
Tumner  (1989)  put  forward  a  second  mechanism,  suggesting  that 
syntactic  awareness  permits  children  to  combine  partial  decoding  with 
contextual  cues  to  arrive  at  the  correct  word  pronunciation.  Our 
findings  of  no  statistically  detectable  unique  role  for  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  in  word  reading  counters  both  views;  in  our  opinion,  these 
findings  need  to  be  taken  seriously  as  they  were  remarkably  consistent 
across  analyses  at  two  different  grade  levels  and  longitudinally  (see 
also  e.g.,  Bowey,  1986).  Nevertheless,  we  think  that,  as  with  all 
scientific  investigations,  these  findings  need  to  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  specific  context  in  which  they  emerge.  Our  analyses  focused  on 
the  unique  role  for  syntactic  awareness.  It  is  possible  that  syntax  is  so 
embedded  within  high  quality  lexical  representations  that  there  is  no 
unique  role  that  can  separated  from  their  phonological  and  semantic 
dimensions;  the  latter  two  may  have  been  captured  by  controls  for 
phonological  awareness  and  vocabulary  in  our  analyses.  This  possi¬ 
bility  is  supported  by  the  intercorrelations  between  measures.  Further, 
we  evaluated  the  role  of  syntactic  awareness  in  word  reading,  as 
captured  by  standardized  measures  of  single  words  and  nonwords.  We 
did  not  assess  children’s  use  of  context,  which  would  be  the  most 
direct  test  of  Tumner’ s  speculations.  Browne  Rego  and  Bryant  (1993) 
demonstrated  such  a  relation  in  a  study  with  a  small  group  of  children 
in  Grade  1 ;  it  would  be  important  to  evaluate  these  relations  with  older 
children  (see  Mimeau,  Laroche,  &  Deacon,  2016  for  a  recent  attempt). 
Such  explicit  theoretical  tests  would  further  clarify  our  findings  of  no 
mediated  relation  between  syntactic  awareness  and  reading  compre¬ 
hension  via  word  reading. 

In  terms  of  educational  implications,  our  findings  suggest  that 
syntactic  awareness  is  one  skill  that  appears  to  support  children’s 
comprehension  of  texts.  This  would  point  to  the  possibility  that 
teaching  children  about  syntactic  structures  could  lead  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  reading  comprehension.  In  our  review  of  reading 
comprehension  interventions  to  date,  we  noticed  that  these  have 
tended  to  focus  on  teaching  vocabulary  and  specific  comprehension 
strategies  (e.g.,  RAND,  2002).  Our  findings  suggest  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  add  instruction  on  syntax  or  sentence-level  information,  as 
has  been  included  in  some  recent  interventions  (e.g.,  Clarke,  Snowl- 
ing,  Truelove,  &  Hulme,  2010).  Specifically,  the  relation  between 
syntactic  awareness  and  gains  in  reading  comprehension  over  time 
suggest  that  such  targeted  instruction  could  have  strong  knock-on 
effects  on  children’s  ability  to  understand  texts,  particularly  given 
their  increasing  complexity  (e.g.,  Snow,  2010).  Clearly,  such  a  spec¬ 
ulation  needs  further  empirical  testing.  Our  findings  also  point  to  what 
might  not  be  effective  in  classroom  instruction.  Tumner  (1989)  and 
others  speculated  that  syntactic  awareness  might  allow  children  to 
combine  partial  decoding  with  contextual  cues  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
word  pronunciation  (e.g.,  Muter  &  Snowling,  1998;  Tumner  et  al., 
1988).  In  our  own  study,  the  absence  of  a  unique  relation  between 
syntactic  awareness  and  word  reading  skill  suggests  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  These  findings  resonate  with  evidence  that  it  is  poor,  rather  than 
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good  readers  who  rely  on  sentence  context  to  support  their  reading  of 
individual  words  (for  reviews,  see  Ehri,  2015;  Share,  2008).  Together, 
these  studies  suggest  that  children  should  not  be  taught  to  rely  on 
sentence-level  information  to  guess  at  individual  words  that  they  do 
not  know,  a  practice  that  endures  in  classrooms  (e.g.,  Calkins^  Ehren- 
worth,  &  Lehman,  2012;  Fountas  &  Pinnell,  2010).  Awareness  of 
syntactic  information  could  provide  a  useful  way  to  help  children  deal 
with  complex  texts,  specifically  by  supporting  children’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  texts,  rather  their  reading  of  individual  words. 

To  further  situate  this  work,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  rising 
linguistic  demands  of  texts  in  the  classroom  and  workplace.  Texts  in 
the  workplace  are  far  more  complex  than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
(Adams,  2009).  Specifically,  it  is  the  syntactic  complexity  in  texts  that 
is  challenging.  Syntactic  complexity  increases  more  sharply  across 
grade  levels  than  any  other  language  feature  (Graesser,  McNamara,  & 
Kulikowich,  2011),  with  complex  sentences  being  the  single-most 
important  feature  that  makes  texts  harder  to  read  (e.g.,  Klare,  1976; 
Stenner  &  Swartz,  2012).  There  is  growing  interest  in  developing 
evidence-based  knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  children  to  meet  these 
reading  demands  (e.g.,  Common  Core  State  Standards  Initiative, 
2010;  Snow,  2010).  Our  findings  point  to  the  promise  of  future 
research  into  how  instruction  can  increase  children’s  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  and  thereby  improve  their  reading  comprehension  outcomes. 

As  with  all  studies,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  specific  limitations  to 
our  study.  One  lies  in  our  choice  of  a  reading  comprehension  measure. 
Passage  comprehension  is  a  well-established  measure  of  reading 
comprehension  that  is  ideally  suited  to  examine  individual  differences 
over  time.  Notable,  in  contrast  to  some  other  measures  of  reading 
comprehension,  performance  on  passage  comprehension  is  more 
highly  correlated  with  word  reading  skills  (Keenan,  Betjemann,  & 
Olson,  2008).  Although  this  likely  reduced  our  ability  to  detect 
mediation  by  word  reading  skills,  the  consistency  of  results  across  our 
re-analyses  with  alternative  measure  of  word  reading  go  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  allaying  these  concerns.  Another  limitation  lies  in  control 
measures  that  were  included.  We  controlled  for  several  language 
skills,  specifically  vocabulary  and  morphological  awareness.  Another 
relevant  control  might  be  listening  comprehension  because  syntax 
operates  at  the  sentence  level.  That  said,  we  are  confident  that  our 
measurement  of  vocabulary  provided  a  critical  control.  In  the  one 
available  study  looking  at  children  in  this  age  range  who  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  a  similar  orthography  (Dutch),  vocabulary,  and  not  listen¬ 
ing  comprehension,  predicted  unique  variance  in  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  (Verhoeven  &  Van  Leeuwe,  2008).  However,  there 
are  no  available  comparable  studies  with  English-speaking  children. 
Clearly  new  research  needs  to  fill  the  empirical  gap  in  contrasting 
vocabulary,  listening  comprehension  and  both  syntactic  and  morpho¬ 
logical  awareness  simultaneously  as  predictors  of  gains  in  reading 
comprehension.  Such  research  could  also  include  memory  as  a  con¬ 
trol,  given  the  length  of  the  sentences  the  children  are  required  to 
remember  during  the  syntactic  awareness  task  (e.g.,  Cain,  2007). 
Finally,  the  examination  of  relations  with  two  waves  of  data  over  a 
single  1 2-month  period  prevents  us  from  testing  longitudinal  patterns 
of  mediation;  future  longitudinal  models  incorporating  three  or  more 
waves  of  data  with  parallel  measures  may  provide  stronger  tests  of 
indirect  effects  via  word  reading.  The  design  of  the  current  study  also 
precludes  our  ability  to  evaluate  a  possible  cumulative  cycle;  syntactic 
awareness  could  predict  gains  in  reading  comprehension,  which 
could,  in  turn  predict  subsequent  gains  in  syntactic  awareness  (see 
also  Scarborough,  2002).  The  inclusion  of  an  auto-regressor  means 


that  we  might  have  controlled  for  this  prior  developmental  relation. 
Nonetheless,  longitudinal  studies  over  a  longer  time  period  could 
investigate  this  possibility  more  directly. 

Beyond  these  methodological  limitations,  there  is  a  conceptual 
challenge  faced  by  all  studies  of  metalinguistic  skills:  demonstrating 
that  performance  reflects  awareness,  rather  than  knowledge  of  lin¬ 
guistic  features.  To  deal  with  this  challenge,  Bowey  (1986)  ensured 
that  all  errors  in  the  task  were  documented  in  the  speech  of  much 
younger  children  increasing  confidence  that  the  children  in  her  study 
should  already  have  the  required  knowledge.  We  chose  to  build  on 
this  approach;  however,  instead  of  relying  on  errors,  we  turned  to 
evidence  of  accuracy  of  production.  We  chose  syntactic  structures  for 
which  we  have  good  evidence  that  much  younger  children  can  pro¬ 
duce,  specifically  by  5  years  of  age,  a  full  three  years  younger  than  the 
children  tested  in  our  study.  We  did  so  to  give  us  confidence  that 
differences  in  levels  of  performance  on  our  syntactic  awareness  task 
reflect  different  levels  of  awareness,  rather  than  productive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  syntax.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
work  to  be  done  on  this  front,  particularly  building  on  earlier  similar 
work  in  phonology  (see,  e.g.,  Ramus,  &  Szenkovits,  2008  for  a 
review).  For  example,  manipulations  of  the  degree  of  awareness 
required  in  a  task  would  be  useful.  We  point  to  this  as  an  important 
direction  for  future  research. 

In  summary,  we  have  shown  that  children’s  syntactic  awareness 
uniquely  predicts  their  concurrent  levels  and  future  gains  in  read¬ 
ing  comprehension.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  some  models  of 
reading  comprehension,  there  is  no  evidence  that  syntactic  aware¬ 
ness  predicts  children’s  word  reading.  These  findings  encourage  us 
to  retain  an  emphasis  on  syntactic  awareness  in  theories  as  a  direct 
determiner  specifically  of  skill  in  reading  comprehension. 
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Appendix 

Items  in  the  Syntactic  Awareness  Task 


# 

Item  presented  to  child 

Correct  response(s) 

1 

The  boy  found  the  book  what  you  lost. 

The  boy  found  the  book  that  you  lost. 

2 

John  gave  the  crayon  for  Mary. 

John  gave  the  crayon  to  Mary. 

3 

Peter  goes  sometimes  to  church. 

Peter  sometimes  goes  to  church.  OR  Peter  goes  to  church  sometimes. 

4 

The  girl  lost  her  money  who  lives  across  the  road. 

The  girl  who  lives  across  the  road  lost  her  money.  OR  The  girl  who 
lost  her  money  lives  across  the  road. 

5 

The  teacher  the  story  read  to  the  children. 

The  teacher  read  the  story  to  the  children. 

6 

She  will  be  angry  if  you  will  break  it. 

She  will  be  angry  if  you  break  it. 

7 

The  boy  forgot  his  uniform  who  plays  baseball. 

The  boy  who  plays  baseball  forgot  his  uniform.  OR  The  boy  who 
forgot  his  uniform  plays  baseball. 

8 

Found  in  the  ocean  are  whales. 

Whales  are  found  in  the  ocean. 

9 

Interested  in  music  Mary  wasn't. 

Mary  wasn’t  interested  in  music. 

10 

She  swims  not. 

She  doesn’t  swim. 

11 

Herself  likes  to  dress  Celina. 

Celina  likes  to  dress  herself. 

12 

Were  eaten  by  the  dog  the  cookies. 

The  cookies  were  eaten  by  the  dog. 

13 

The  boy  gave  the  ball  who  was  crying  to  the  baby. 

The  boy  gave  the  ball  to  the  baby  who  was  crying. 

14 

From  the  library  were  stolen  the  books. 

The  books  were  stolen  from  the  library. 

Figure  Al.  Full  specification  of  the  hypothesized  path  analysis  model  for  the  concurrent  relations  among 
syntactic  awareness  and  reading  comprehension,  fully  mediated  by  word  reading,  and  accounting  for  control 
paths  from  established  reading-related  skills. 


(Appendix  continues) 
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A  central  understanding  in  mathematics  is  knowledge  of  math  equivalence,  the  relation  indicating  that  2 
quantities  are  equal  and  interchangeable.  Decades  of  research  have  documented  elementary-school  (ages 
7  to  1 1)  children’s  (mis)understanding  of  math  equivalence,  and  recent  work  has  developed  a  construct 
map  and  comprehensive  assessments  of  this  understanding.  The  goal  of  the  current  research  was  to 
extend  this  work  by  assessing  whether  the  construct  map  of  math  equivalence  knowledge  was  applicable 
to  middle  school  students  and  to  document  differences  in  formal  math  equivalence  knowledge  between 
students  in  pre-algebra  and  algebra.  We  also  examined  whether  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  was 
related  to  students’  reasoning  about  an  algebraic  expression.  In  the  study,  229  middle  school  students 
(ages  12  to  16)  completed  2  forms  of  the  math  equivalence  assessment.  The  results  suggested  that  the 
construct  map  and  associated  assessments  were  appropriate  for  charting  middle  school  students’  knowl¬ 
edge  and  provided  additional  empirical  support  for  the  link  between  understanding  of  math  equivalence 
and  formal  algebraic  reasoning. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

One  of  the  bedrocks  of  algebraic  thinking  is  formal  knowledge  of  math  equivalence,  which  is  the  idea 
that  2  sides  of  an  equation  are  equal  and  interchangeable.  In  the  present  study,  we  sought  to  validate 
a  measure  of  this  knowledge  in  middle  school  students.  Students  in  pre-algebra  and  algebra  classes 
were  successful  on  some  items  but  still  struggled  with  others  (such  as  explicitly  defining  the  equal 
sign  or  reasoning  about  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equal  sign,  e.g.,  explaining  why  89  +  44  = 
87  +  46  is  true).  We  also  found  that  performance  on  the  measure  was  related  to  students’  formal 
understanding  of  algebraic  expressions.  Our  results  highlight  the  importance  of  measuring  formal 
knowledge  of  math  equivalence  beyond  elementary  school,  particularly  given  its  critical  link  to 
algebra. 


Keywords:  algebra,  mathematical  equivalence,  measurement  development,  mathematics 


One  of  the  bedrocks  of  early  algebraic  thinking  is  knowledge  of 
math  equivalence,  the  relation  indicating  that  two  quantities  are 
equal  and  interchangeable  (e.g.,  Baroody  &  Ginsburg,  1983;  Car¬ 
penter,  Franke,  &  Levi,  2003;  Kieran,  1 98 1 ;  MacGregor  &  Stacey, 
1997).  Unfortunately,  much  research  has  documented  students’ 


(mis)understanding  of  math  equivalence  in  symbolic  form  (e.g., 
Behr,  Erlwanger,  &  Nichols,  1980;  Knuth,  Alibali,  McNeil,  Wein¬ 
berg,  &  Stephens,  2005;  Li,  Ding,  Capraro,  &  Capraro,  2008; 
Lindvall  &  Ibarra,  1980;  Powell  &  Fuchs,  2010;  Weaver,  1973). 
This  research  underscores  the  need  for  assessments  that  can  both 
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track  students’  formal  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  and  serve  as 
valid  and  reliable  outcome  measures  for  intervention  work.  Recent 
research  has  developed  comprehensive  assessments  of  this  under¬ 
standing  among  elementary  schoolchildren,  ages  7  to  11  (Mat¬ 
thews,  Rittle-Johnson,  McEldoon,  &  Taylor,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson, 
Matthews,  Taylor,  &  McEldoon,  2011).  The  primary  goal  of  the 
current  study  was  to  investigate  whether  the  assessments  could 
reliably  and  validly  measure  formal  knowledge  of  math  equiva¬ 
lence  among  an  older  cohort  of  students,  ages  12  to  16,  and  to 
report  differences  in  math  equivalence  knowledge  between  stu¬ 
dents  in  pre-algebra  and  algebra  classes.  We  also  examined  how 
performance  on  the  equivalence  measure  was  related  to  formal 
reasoning  about  a  specific  algebraic  expression. 

Knowledge  of  Math  Equivalence 

Math  equivalence  is  a  broad  construct  and  a  formal  understand¬ 
ing  of  it  encompasses  a  number  of  related  components  (e.g., 
Falkner,  Levi,  &  Carpenter,  1999;  Charles,  2005;  Kieran,  1981; 
McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005).  One  component  is  a  relational  under¬ 
standing  of  the  equal  sign  (i.e.,  knowing  that  values  on  either  side 
of  the  equal  sign  need  to  be  the  same  amount).  However,  other  key 
components  include  correctly  identifying  the  sides  of  an  equation, 
noticing  relations  within  equations,  encoding  equations  in  their 
entirety  (e.g.,  noticing  the  location  and  order  of  operators,  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  equal  sign),  generating  a  strategy  for  equalizing  the 
two  sides  of  an  equation  (e.g.,  solving  for  an  unknown),  and 
knowing  that  a  quantity  can  be  represented  in  many  equal  and 
interchangeable  ways  (e.g.,  knowing  that  7  can  be  represented  as 
3  +  4,  8-1,2  +  1  +  4,7  X  1,  14/2,  etc.).  Of  course,  children  can 
have  an  informal  understanding  of  math  equivalence  without  map¬ 
ping  that  understanding  to  the  formal  symbols  (e.g.,  Mix,  1999; 
Sherman  &  Bisanz,  2009).  In  the  current  study,  we  were  specifi¬ 
cally  interested  in  student’s  formal  understanding  of  math  equiv¬ 
alence — though  we  use  the  term  “math  equivalence”  for  concise¬ 
ness. 

Math  equivalence  is  considered  a  “big  idea”  in  mathematics 
because  it  is  both  critical  to  learning  mathematics  and  because  it 
facilitates  an  understanding  of  mathematics  as  a  coherent  whole, 
rather  than  as  a  set  of  unrelated  concepts  and  procedures  (Charles, 
2005;  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  [NCTM], 
2000).  Further,  math  equivalence  is  considered  a  critical  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  formal  algebraic  understanding  (e.g.,  Jacobs,  Franke, 
Carpenter,  Levi,  &  Battey,  2007;  Kieran,  1981;  Knuth,  Stephens, 
McNeil,  &  Alibali,  2006;  MacGregor  &  Stacey,  1997).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Common  Core  State  Standards  recognize  the  importance 
of  math  equivalence  and  prescribe  that  children  as  early  as  first 
grade  should  be  able  to  understand  the  relational  meaning  of  the 
equal  sign,  to  determine  unknown  numbers  in  equations  (e.g., 

12  =  5  + _ ),  and  to  judge  equations  as  true  or  false  (e.g.,  6  =  6, 

5  +  2  =  2  +  5;  National  Governors  Association  Center  for  Best 
Practices  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  2010). 

Unfortunately,  decades  of  research  in  psychology  and  mathe¬ 
matics  education  indicate  that  many  elementary  schoolchildren 
(ages  7  to  11)  in  the  United  States  struggle  to  understand  math 
equivalence  in  symbolic  form  (Behr  et  al.,  1980;  Falkner  et  al., 
1999;  Fyfe,  McNeil,  &  Borjas,  2015;  Fyfe,  Rittle-Johnson,  & 
DeCaro,  2012;  McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005;  Perry,  1991;  Powell  & 
Fuchs,  2010;  Renwick,  1932;  Rittle-Johnson,  2006;  Rittle-Johnson 


&  Alibali,  1999;  Seo  &  Ginsburg,  2003;  Weaver,  1973).  The  broad 
issue  is  one  of  a  “cognitive  gap”  between  arithmetic  and  algebra 
(Herscovics  &  Linchevski,  1994;  van  Amerom,  2003).  Students’ 
experiences  with  arithmetic  often  lead  them  to  view  equations 
operationally  as  computational  processes  to  be  carried  out,  rather 
than  structurally  as  arguments  whose  truths  can  be  evaluated  by 
the  products  of  those  processes  (e.g.,  Kieran,  1981;  Linchevski  & 
Herscovics,  1996;  Sfard  &  Linchevski,  1994).  For  example,  chil¬ 
dren  often  view  a  problem  like  3  +  4  =  5  + _ as  a  signal  to  carry 

out  a  procedure  rather  than  as  two  related  sides  or  “objects,”  (3  + 

4)  and  (5  + _ ),  whose  substitutability  is  expressed  by  the  equal 

sign.  This  “gap”  leads  to  specific  errors  on  a  variety  of  problems 
assessing  knowledge  of  math  equivalence.  For  example,  children 
often  provide  an  operational  definition  of  the  equal  sign — inferring 
that  it  means  “get  the  answer”  or  “the  total”  (e.g.,  Baroody  & 
Ginsburg,  1983;  Behr  et  al.,  1980;  McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005).  When 
solving  problems  with  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equal  sign 

(e.g.,  3  +  4  =  5  + _ ),  children  often  fall  into  entrenched  patterns 

of  calculation  and  add  up  all  the  numbers  (12)  to  write  the  total  in 
the  blank  (e.g.,  Alibali,  1999;’ Falkner  et  al.,  1999;  Li  et  al.,  2008). 
Children  also  tend  to  reject  problems  that  are  not  in  standard 
operations-equals-answer  format,  claiming  that  problems  such  as 
8  =  5  +  3  are  backward  or  false  (e.g.,  Behr  et  al.,  1980;  Falkner 
et  al.,  1999;  Li  et  al.,  2008;  Molina  &  Ambrose,  2008;  Rittle- 
Johnson  &  Alibali,  1999;  Seo  &  Ginsburg,  2003). 

The  Construct  Map  for  Math  Equivalence 

Recent  work  (e.g.,  Matthews  et  al.,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson  et  al., 
2011)  has  made  strides  in  elucidating  math  equivalence  knowledge 
as  a  construct  and  creating  assessments  that  pool  items  and  tasks 
from  previous  research  in  both  psychology  and  math  education 
(e.g.,  Baroody  &  Ginsburg,  1983;  Behr  et  al.,  1980;  Carpenter, 
Franke,  &  Levi,  2003;  Jacobs  et  al.,  2007;  Li  et  al.,  2008;  McNeil 
&  Alibali,  2005;  Perry,  1991;  Rittle-Johnson  &  Alibali,  1999; 
Sherman  &  Bisanz,  2009;  Steinberg  et  al.,  1991;  Weaver,  1973). 
This  type  of  work  is  critical  in  order  to  document  the  relative 
difficulties  of  all  the  different  types  of  items  used  in  the  literature 
to  measure  the  same  construct  and  to  better  understand  the  order  in 
which  children’s  knowledge  is  constructed.  The  construct  map  put 
forth  by  Rittle-Johnson  et  al.  (2011)  is  shown  in  Table  1.  It  was 
derived  after  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  children’s 
math  equivalence  knowledge. 

The  construct  map  contains  four  levels  of  increasing  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  knowledge.  Although  the  map  breaks  it  into  levels  to  aid 
in  visualization,  the  underlying  knowledge  is  conceived  of  as 
continuous.  The  levels  differ  primarily  in  terms  of  the  types  of 
equation  structures  with  which  children  are  successful.  At  Level  1, 
children  succeed  with  the  traditional  operations-equals-answer 

structure  (e.g.,  8  +  4  = _ )  and  view  the  equal  sign  as  an  operator 

signal  to  calculate  an  answer.  At  Level  2,  children  succeed  on  a 
wider  variety  of  equation  structures,  including  problems  with 

operations  on  the  right  side  of  the  equal  sign  (e.g., _ =  8  +  4)  and 

problems  with  no  operations  (e.g.,  3  =  3).  At  Level  3,  children 
succeed  on  problems  with  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equal 
sign  and  recognize  a  relational  view  of  the  equal  sign  as  valid. 
Finally,  at  Level  4,  children  succeed  on  problems  regardless  of 
structure  and  generate  a  flexible,  relational  view  of  the  equal  sign. 
A  hallmark  of  Level  4  understanding  is  recognizing  transforma- 
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Table  1 

Construct  Map  for  Math  Equivalence  Knowledge 


Level 

Description 

Equation  structure 

Sample  items 

4.  Comparative 

Successful  with  a  variety  of  equation  structures 

Operations  on  both  sides  with 

ST 

67  +  86  =  68  +  85  (true  or 

relational 

by  comparing  expressions  on  the  two  sides 

multi-digit  numbers  or  with 

false?  explain  why) 

of  the  equal  sign.  Generate  a  relational 

multiple  instances  of  a 

EQ 

What  does  the  equal  sign  mean? 

definition  of  the  equal  sign. 

variable. 

OE 

_  +  55  =  37  +  54 

3.  Basic  relational 

Successful  with  equation  structures  with 

Operations  on  both  sides: 

ST 

31  +  16=  16  +  31  (true  or 

operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equal  sign. 

a  +  b  =  c  +  d 

false?) 

Recognize  a  relational  definition  of  the  equal 

a+b-c=d+e 

EQ 

Is  “the  same  as”  a  good 

sign  as  correct. 

definition  of  equal  sign? 

OE 

5  + _ =  6  +  2 

2.  Flexible  operational 

Successful  with  equation  structures  that  are 

Operations  on  the  right  side: 

ST 

4  =  4  +  0  (true  or  false?) 

compatible  with  an  operational  view  of  the 

c  =  a  +  b 

EQ 

10  cents _ one  dime  (select 

equal  sign. 

No  operations: 

correct  symbol) 

a  =  a 

OE 

7  =  _  +  3 

1.  Rigid  operational 

Successful  with  an  operations-equals-answer 

Operations  on  the  left  side: 

ST 

5  +  2  =  7  (true  or  false?) 

equation  structure.  Generate  an  operational 

a  +  b  =  c 

EQ 

Identify  a  pair  equal  to  3  +  6 

definition  of  the  equal  sign. 

OE 

 +  5  =  9 

Note.  Success  includes  the  ability  to  solve,  evaluate,  and  encode  equations  of  a  particular  structure.  ST  =  equation-structure  items;  EQ  =  Equal-sign 
items;  OE  =  open  equation-solving  items.  From  “Assessing  knowledge  of  mathematical  equivalence:  A  construct  modeling  approach,”  by  B.  Rittle- 
Johnson,  P.  G.  Matthews,  R.  S.  Taylor,  &  K.  McEldoon,  K,  2011,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  103,  p.  87.  Copyright  2011  by  American 
Psychological  Association.  Adapted  with  permission. 


tions  that  maintain  the  equality  of  an  equation  (e.g.,  adding  the 
same  number  to  both  sides  of  the  equal  sign)  without  engaging  in 
full  computation  strategies  (e.g.,  Alibali  et  al.,  2007;  Carpenter  et 
ah,  2003;  Jacobs  et  ah,  2007;  Steinberg  et  ah,  1991). 

In  two  previous  studies,  researchers  documented  the  construction 
and  validation  of  comprehensive  assessments  intended  to  measure 
math  equivalence  knowledge  in  terms  of  this  construct  map  (Mat¬ 
thews  et  ah,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson  et  ah,  201 1).  The  assessment  items 
varied  in  type  (e.g.,  equation-solving,  equation-structure,  equal-sign) 
and  in  structural  arrangement  (e.g.,  operations-equals-answer,  op¬ 
erations  on  both  sides).  The  researchers  used  Rasch  modeling 
procedures  to  measure  item  difficulties  on  a  continuous  scale.  The 
result  was  two  forms  of  an  assessment  that  were  reliable  and  valid. 
Further,  the  order  of  the  empirically  derived  item  difficulties 
supported  the  hypothesized  construct  map  in  two  samples.  Thus, 
this  measurement  work  emerged  from  and  was  well  aligned  with 
the  larger  literature  on  math  equivalence,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
psychometrically  sound  assessment  tool  for  elementary  schoolchil¬ 
dren  (ages  7  to  11). 

The  Current  Study 

The  goal  of  the  present  study  was  to  extend  this  work  to  an  older 
cohort  of  middle  school  students.  In  the  following  text,  we  outline 
our  three  specific  aims  and  the  motivation  for  each. 

Our  first  aim  was  to  investigate  whether  the  construct  map  and 
associated  assessments  could  reliably  measure  knowledge  of  math 
equivalence  among  an  older  cohort  of  students  (ages  12  to  16). 
Previous  research  indicates  that  difficulties  with  math  equivalence 
persist  well  past  elementary  school  (e.g.,  Alibali  et  ah,  2007; 
Jones,  Inglis,  Gilmore,  &  Dowens,  2012;  Knuth  et  ah,  2006;  Li  et 
al.,  2008;  McNeil  et  al„  2006;  Renwick,  1932).  For  example, 
Knuth  et  al.  (2005)  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  middle  school 
students  in  the  study  provided  an  operational  definition  of  the 
equal  sign.  Similarly,  Booth  and  Davenport  (2013)  found  the 


average  percent  correct  on  a  measure  of  equal  sign  understanding 
was  close  to  50%  for  a  sample  of  middle  school  students.  Alibali 
et  al.  (2007)  also  demonstrated  that  fewer  than  60%  of  students  at 
the  end  of  eighth  grade  provided  a  relational  definition  of  the  equal 
sign.  More  importantly,  middle  school  students,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  adults  sometimes  exhibit  operational  views  of  equations 
even  after  they  are  taught  about  the  equal  sign  or  equivalence  more 
generally  (e.g.,  Herscovics  &  Kieran,  1980;  Sfard  &  Linchevski, 
1994).  For  example,  educated  adults  still  sometimes  solve  standard 
equivalence  problems  (e.g.,  6+8+4=7+  _ )  using  opera¬ 

tional  strategies,  giving  the  answers  18  or  25  -  particularly  under 
speeded  conditions  (e.g.,  Chesney,  McNeil,  Brockmole,  &  Kelley, 
2013;  McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005;  McNeil  et  al.,  2010). 

This  body  of  research  suggests  that  valid  measures  of  math 
equivalence  knowledge  that  function  beyond  elementary  school 
are  clearly  needed.  However,  no  studies  to  date  have  used  a 
discriminating  assessment  based  on  a  construct  map  to  unpack  the 
structure  of  math  equivalence  knowledge  in  students  beyond  age 
11.  We  sought  to  fill  this  gap  by  validating  the  construct  map  and 
associated  assessments  in  an  older  sample  of  middle  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Our  second  aim  was  to  report  quantitative  and  qualitative  dif¬ 
ferences  in  math  equivalence  knowledge  between  students  in  pre¬ 
algebra  and  algebra  classes.  Many  studies  have  considered  middle 
school  students  as  a  homogenous  population  and  have  not  focused 
on  differences  as  a  function  of  experience.  However,  a  formal 
understanding  of  math  equivalence  is  widely  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  component  of  success  in  algebra  (e.g..  Carpenter  et  al.,  2003; 
Jacobs  et  al.,  2007;  Knuth  et  al.,  2006;  NCTM,  2000;  Steinberg  et 
al.,  1991),  and  students  in  formal  algebra  courses  are  more  likely 
to  have  experiences  that  explicitly  attempt  to  bridge  the  “cognitive 
gap”  between  arithmetic  and  algebra.  That  is,  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  experiences  that  rely  on  explicit  recognition  of  the  arith¬ 
metic  properties  of  algebra  (e.g.,  performing  the  same  operation  on 
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both  sides  of  the  equation).  A  key  question  is  whether  these 
experiences  in  algebra  support  shifts  in  students’  understanding  of 
equivalence.  We  expect  they  do  and  that  students  in  algebra  classes 
will  provide  more  relational  responses  on  the  equivalence  assess¬ 
ment  than  pre-algebra  students. 

Our  third  aim  was  to  examine  the  relation  between  knowledge 
of  math  equivalence  and  students’  formal  reasoning  about  alge¬ 
braic  expressions.  Prior  work  suggests  that  knowledge  of  math 
equivalence  is  related  to  performance  on  algebraic  equations  with 
variables  (e.g.,  Alibali  et  al.,  2007;  Booth  &  Davenport,  2013; 
Knuth  et  al.,  2005).  For  example,  middle  school  students  who 
provided  a  relational  definition  of  the  equal  sign  were  almost  twice 
as  likely  to  solve  algebra  equations  correctly  (e.g.,  Am  +  10  =  70) 
than  students  who  did  not  (Knuth  et  al.,  2006).  But,  if  math 
equivalence  is  truly  foundational  for  algebraic  thinking,  it  should 
predict  performance  on  a  variety  of  tasks — including  tasks  with 
algebraic  expressions  that  do  not  include  the  equal  sign. 

Again,  the  notion  of  a  “cognitive  gap”  between  arithmetic  and 
algebra  is  relevant  (Linchevski  &  Herscovics,  1996.  As  noted, 
experiences  with  arithmetic  can  give  rise  to  misconceptions  about 
the  equal  sign  and  equivalence  more  generally  (e.g.,  the  idea  that 
the  equal  sign  is  unidirectional  and  operational).  In  a  similar  way, 
experiences  with  arithmetic  can  also  give  rise  to  misconceptions 
about  variables  and  expressions  with  variables  (e.g.,  Kinzel,  1999; 
Lucariello  et  al.,  2014;  MacGregor  &  Stacey,  1997;  McNeil, 
Weinberg,  et  al.,  2010).  For  example,  consider  a  12-year-olds’ 
difficulty  assigning  meaning  to  expressions  such  as  3 a,  a  +  3,  and 
3 a  +  5 a  because,  “there  is  no  equal  sign  with  a  number  after  it” 
(Kieran,  1981,  p.  324),  or  consider  a  13-year-olds’  difficulty 
subtracting  8x  from  both  sides  of  an  equation  because  “I  don’t 
know  how  much  is  8x”  (Sfard  &  Linchevski,  1994,  p.  107).  Both 
cases  exemplify  an  operational  viewpoint  in  which  students  treat 
expressions  in  terms  of  processes — signals  to  fill  in  a  missing 
value — rather  than  objects  that  can  be  manipulated.  Thus,  in 
broader  terms,  students’  concept  of  equation  and  all  that  it  encom¬ 
passes  progresses  from  an  operational  view  to  a  relational  or 
structural  view  (Kieran,  1981;  Sfard  &  Linchevski,  1994),  and 
depending  on  where  students  are  in  this  development,  we  would 
expect  similar  kinds  of  errors  in  thinking  across  both  the  math 
equivalence  assessment  and  their  reasoning  about  algebraic  ex¬ 
pressions. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants  represented  a  convenience  sample  of  229  students 
(106  female)  from  two  public  schools  in  a  small  city  in  the 
American  West.  One  school  served  Grades  7  through  9  ( n  =  165) 
and  had  a  student  population  that  was  50%  Caucasian,  48%  His¬ 
panic,  and  86%  qualified  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  The  other 
school  ( n  =  64)  served  Grades  7  through  12  and  had  a  student 
population  that  was  81%  Caucasian,  13%  Hispanic,  3%  African 
American,  and  29%  qualified  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  All 
students  from  six  different  teachers  were  invited  to  participate  with 
no  exclusion  criteria.  The  majority  of  participants  in  this  study 
(94%)  were  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  students  between  12  and  14 
years  old  (M  age  =  13.1  years,  SD  =  0.8,  minimum  =  12.0, 
maximum  =  16.0).  Because  one  school  spanned  Grades  7  through 


12,  some  students  in  the  sample  were  in  higher  grades  and  some¬ 
what  older  than  the  typical  middle  school  sample.  The  majority  of 
students  (62%)  were  in  pre-algebra  classes.  The  remaining  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  Algebra  I  (34%)  or  an  advanced  secondary  mathe¬ 
matics  course  (3%)  that  included  a  mix  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
Because  our  focus  was  on  class  experience  (i.e.,  pre-algebra  vs. 
algebra)  rather  than  grade  level,  we  refer  to  all  students  in  our 
sample  as  “middle  school”  students.  For  conciseness,  we  also  refer 
to  both  Algebra  I  students  and  advanced  secondary  math  students 
as  “algebra”  students  as  these  courses  included  algebra  instruction. 
No  records  were  collected  regarding  whether  students  required  an 
individualize  education  plan  or  testing  accommodations. 

Materials 

Math  equivalence  assessment.  We  administered  two  forms 
of  the  assessment  from  Matthews  et  al.  (2012;  see  also  Rittle- 
Johnson  et  al.,  2011)  with  a  few  changes  detailed  below  in  the 
following  text.  Note  that  Rittle- Johnson  et  al.  (2011)  originally 
constructed  two  different,  but-  comparable  forms  in  order  to  facil¬ 
itate  pre-post  testing  in  intervention  studies.  We  continued  using 
two  comparable  forms  in  the  current  design  instead  of  settling  on 
one  for  similar  practical  purposes. 

There  were  three  problem  types.  Open-equation-solving  items 
assessed  students’  abilities  to  solve  equations  of  varying  difficulty. 
For  example,  an  easy  item  included  an  operation  on  the  right  side 

of  the  equal  sign  (e.g.,  8  =  6  +  _ ),  and  more  difficult  items 

included  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  equal  sign  (e.g.,  7  +  6  + 

4  =  7+ _ ).  Several  open-equation-solving  items  also  included 

letter  variables  (e.g.,  c  +  c  +  4  =  16).  Equation- structure  items 
assessed  students’  understanding  of  valid  equation  structures  as 
well  as  their  abilities  to  reason  about  both  sides  of  an  equation 
without  computation.  For  example,  one  easier  item  had  students 
evaluate  whether  31  +  16  =  16  +  31  was  true  or  false,  and  a  more 
difficult  item  had  students  explain  why  67  +  86  =  68  +  85  was 
true  without  adding  the  numbers  together.  Equal-sign  items  as¬ 
sessed  students’  explicit  understanding  of  the  symbolic  equal  sign. 
A  core  item  asked  students  to  define  the  equal  sign,  and  another 
item  had  students  rate  different  definitions  of  the  equal  sign  as 
good  or  not  good.  A  full  list  of  the  items  used  on  both  forms  is 
included  in  the  Appendix. 

Each  form  of  the  assessment  had  31  items  (12  open-equation- 
solving,  13  equation-structure,  and  6  equal-sign).  Each  item  was 
classified  a  priori  as  tapping  knowledge  at  Levels  1,  2,  3,  or  4  of 
the  construct  map  (see  Table  1).  We  began  with  the  forms  from 
Matthews  et  al.  (2012),  which  used  a  step-by-step  item  matching 
procedure  to  ensure  similarity  of  content  and  difficulty  across 
forms.  However,  we  introduced  a  change  to  ensure  that  all  param¬ 
eters  could  be  easily  placed  on  the  same  measurement  scale.  One 
form  of  the  assessment  we  used  was  identical  to  Form  1  from 
Matthews  et  al.  (2012).  The  other  was  nearly  identical  to  Form  2, 
with  the  key  exception  that  we  replaced  a  number  of  Form  2  items 
with  those  from  Form  1  so  that  we  would  have  10  anchor  items 
(denoted  with  the  superscript  “a”  in  the  Appendix).  We  chose 
anchor  items  to  span  the  range  of  item  difficulties  specified  a  priori 
by  the  construct  map  and  distributed  across  different  item  types. 
We  oversampled  items  hypothesized  to  be  more  difficult  because 
we  expected  pre-algebra  and  algebra  students  to  have  higher 
ability  than  past  samples,  which  only  included  elementary  school- 
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children.  The  result  was  that  10  of  the  31  items  on  each  assessment 
were  identical  across  forms,  serving  as  anchors  to  aid  in  equating 
scores  across  forms.  We  applied  a  concurrent  calibration  procedure 
(Kolen  &  Brennan,  2004)  to  yield  item  and  person  parameters  that 
were  on  a  common  metric.  Due  to  experimenter  error,  one  item  on 
Form  1  was  misprinted.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  an  open- 
equation-solving  item  at  Level  3  with  operations  on  both  sides  of 

the  equal  sign.  However,  it  was  misprinted  as _ =  8  +  5  +  9. 

Since  this  only  contains  operations  on  the  right  side  of  the  equal 
sign,  the  misprint  led  us  to  designate  it  as  a  Level  2  item  rather  than 
a  Level  3  item.  This  is  marked  in  the  Appendix  (Form  1,  Item  25). 

Each  item  was  scored  dichotomously  as  correct  (1)  or  incorrect 
(0).  As  in  prior  work,  equation-solving  answers  within  one  of  the 
correct  answer  were  scored  as  correct  to  account  for  minor  calcu¬ 
lation  errors  (e.g.,  Perry,  1991;  Rittle-Johnson,  2006).  Ten  items 
required  students  to  provide  a  written  definition  or  explanation, 
and  responses  were  coded  based  on  the  system  from  Matthews  et 
al.  (2012).  Specifically,  responses  were  coded  as  correct  if  the 
student  mentioned  the  equality  relation  between  values  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  equal  sign.  For  example,  for  defining  the  equal  sign, 
responses  of  “it  means  the  same  as”  or  “the  same  amount”  were 
coded  as  correct  and  responses  of  “the  answer”  or  “the  sum”  were 
not.  A  second  rater  independently  scored  responses  for  35%  of  the 
sample,  and  interrater  agreement  was  high,  with  an  average  agree¬ 
ment  of  .95  on  both  Form  1  (range  =  .89-1.00)  and  Form  2 
(range  =  .88-1.00). 

Algebraic  expression.  In  addition  to  the  equivalence  assess¬ 
ments,  we  administered  an  item  that  has  been  used  to  assess 
conceptual  understanding  of  algebraic  expressions  (see  McNeil, 
Weinberg,  et  al.,  2010,  see  also  Kuchemann,  1978):  “Cakes  cost  c 
dollars  each  and  brownies  cost  b  dollars  each.  Suppose  I  buy  4 
cakes  and  3  brownies.  What  does  4c  +  3b  stand  for?”  For  students 
who  completed  Form  1  of  the  assessment,  the  specific  symbols 
used  were  mnemonic  in  that  the  price  of  a  cake  was  represented  by 
c  and  the  price  of  a  brownie  was  represented  by  b.  For  students 
who  completed  Form  2  of  the  assessment,  the  specific  symbols 
used  were  traditional  in  that  the  c  and  b  were  replaced  by  the 
traditional  letters  x  and  y.  This  contrast  has  been  of  interest  to 
researchers  because  use  of  mnemonic  symbols  may  strengthen 
students’  naive  conceptions  that  variables  in  algebraic  expressions 
stand  for  labels  instead  of  quantities  (McNeil  et  al.,  2010;  see  also 
Kuchemann,  1978;  MacGregor  &  Stacey,  1997;  Rosnick,  1981). 

This  problem  differed  in  key  ways  from  the  items  on  the  assess¬ 
ment  that  contained  letter  variables  (i.e.,  10  =  z  +  6,  c  +  c  +  4  =  16, 
m  +  m  +  m  —  m  +  12  on  Form  1).  First,  the  problems  on  the 
assessment  contained  the  equal  sign,  but  the  algebraic  expression  did 
not.  Second,  the  problems  on  the  assessment  required  students  to 
solve  for  the  value  of  the  variable,  but  the  algebraic  expression 
required  students  to  conceptually  interpret  the  symbols  without  any 
calculation.  Third,  none  of  the  problems  on  the  assessment  featured 
products  symbolized  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  variable  and  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  (e.g.,  3x),  which  is  a  more  difficult  symbolic  form  to  understand 
relative  to  a  stand-alone  variable.  Thus,  this  problem  tapped  students’ 
formal  understanding  of  symbolic  letter  variables  and  their  interpre¬ 
tation  within  an  algebraic  expression. 

Responses  were  coded  based  on  a  system  developed  in  previous 
research  (McNeil,  Weinberg,  et  al.,  2010).  A  response  was  scored 
as  correct  ( 1 )  if  the  student  indicated  that  the  letters  stood  for  the 
cost  or  price  of  the  cakes  and  brownies  (see  Table  2  for  examples). 


Table  2 

Examples  of  Students’  Interpretations  of  the 
Algebraic  Expression 

Interpretations  of  the  expression  4c  +  3 b 

Correct  interpretations 

“The  total  cost  of  cakes  and  brownies” 

“The  amount  of  money  you’ll  pay  for  the  cakes  and  brownies” 
“The  price  of  four  cakes  plus  the  price  of  three  brownies” 

“Four  times  the  cost  of  one  cake  plus  three  times  the  cost  of  one 
brownie” 

Incorrect  interpretations 

“Four  cakes  plus  three  brownies” 

“The  number  of  cakes  and  brownies  I  bought” 

“It  means  you  do  4  times  c  and  3  times  b ” 

“That  is  the  equation  to  find  the  answer” 


A  second  rater  scored  responses  for  35%  of  the  sample,  and 
interrater  agreement  was  high  for  coding  responses  as  correct  or 
incorrect  (.95). 

Procedure 

Assessments  were  administered  to  whole  classes  using  an  alter¬ 
nating  procedure  (i.e.,  we  alternated  handing  out  Form  1  and  Form 
2  so  the  first  student  got  Form  1,  the  second  student  got  Form  2, 
the  third  student  got  Form  1,  the  fourth  student  got  Form  2,  etc.). 
This  ensured  that  about  the  same  number  of  each  form  was 
distributed  in  each  class  (nVI  =  114,  nw2  ~  115)  and  that  the 
distribution  would  result  in  randomly  equivalent  groups  taking  the 
two  forms  (Kolen  &  Brennan,  2004).  The  algebraic  expression 
problem  was  printed  as  the  final  problem  on  a  separate  page  of  the 
assessment.  The  sessions  lasted  about  45  min.  The  groups  assigned 
to  different  test  forms  were  similar  in  terms  of  mean  age  (Form 

1  =  13.0,  Form  2  =  13.1),  percent  female  (Form  1  =  46%,  Form 

2  =  47%),  and  percent  in  pre-algebra  (Form  1  =  63%,  Form  2  = 
62%). 

Data  Analysis 

We  used  a  Rasch  model  to  examine  performance  on  the  assess¬ 
ment.  Rasch  modeling  is  a  one-parameter  member  of  the  item 
response  theory  (IRT)  family  (Bond  &  Fox,  2007).  The  Rasch 
model  estimates  item  difficulty  and  student  ability  levels  simulta¬ 
neously,  yielding  the  probability  that  a  particular  respondent  will 
answer  a  particular  item  correctly  (Rasch,  1960/1993;  Wright, 
1977).  We  used  Winsteps  software  (3.80.1;  Linacre,  2013)  to 
perform  all  IRT  estimation  procedures  using  default  settings. 
Given  our  use  of  a  common-item  design,  we  applied  a  concurrent 
calibration  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  parameter  estimates  for 
each  form  were  calibrated  to  the  same  scale  (e.g.,  Kolen  &  Bren¬ 
nan,  2004).  Because  this  approach  assumes  the  common  items 
function  equivalently  across  groups  (i.e.,  invariance),  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  check  on  this  assumption  by  performing  separate  calibra¬ 
tions  of  each  form  and  examining  the  relationship  between  diffi¬ 
culty  estimates  for  common  items  across  forms.  The  presence  of 
invariance  would  be  supported  by  a  strong  linear  relationship 
between  estimates.  Specifically,  we  inspected  a  scatterplot  and 
found  the  best  fitting  linear  estimate  comparing  the  estimates  from 
Form  1  and  Form  2.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  the  best-fitting  line 
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Scatter  Plot  of  Anchor  Item  Difficulties 


Figure  1.  Scatterplot  of  anchor  item  difficulties  for  Form  1  versus  Form 
2.  Plots  anchor  item  difficulty  estimates  in  logits  for  both  forms  of  the 
assessment.  Best  fit  line  has  a  slope  near  1  and  an  intercept  near  0, 
indicating  that  the  scales  for  each  form  are  interchangeable. 


had  a  slope  of  1.02,  an  intercept  of  .05,  and  all  items  were  close  to 
the  regression  line.  This  supports  the  invariance  assumption  and 
suggests  that  concurrent  estimation  of  all  items  from  both  forms  is 
warranted  (Kolen  &  Brennan,  2004;  Linacre,  2016).  Thus,  all 
estimates  discussed  below  are  from  the  concurrent  estimation  (of 
53  total  items,  if  anchors  are  not  double  counted)  and  can  be 
interpreted  against  a  common  scale. 

Results 

First,  we  examine  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  math 
equivalence  assessment  to  determine  whether  it  functions  well  for 
students  in  middle  school.  Second,  we  compare  performance  as  a 
function  of  students’  current  math  course  (pre-algebra  vs.  algebra). 
Finally,  we  describe  performance  on  the  algebraic  expression  item, 
and  test  whether  students’  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  is 
correlated  with  their  interpretation  of  the  algebraic  expression. 

Math  Equivalence  Assessment 

Rasch  model  fit  information  supported  the  unidimensionality  of 
the  assessment,  indicating  that  it  largely  tapped  a  single  construct. 
Unidimensionality  in  Rasch  modeling  is  often  assessed  by  princi¬ 
pal  components  analysis  (PCA;  e.g.,  Bond  &  Fox,  2007;  Hattie, 
1985;  Smith,  1996).  Specifically,  the  model  accounted  for  45.6% 
of  the  variance  in  our  data  set  (eigenvalue  of  43.6).  The  largest 
secondary  factor  accounted  for  2.6%  of  the  variance  (eigenvalue  of 
2.5).  The  Rasch  model  can  also  be  evaluated  using  infit  and  outfit 
statistics,  which  indicate  different  types  of  problematic  items 
(Bond  &  Fox,  2007).  Infit  statistics  detect  unexpected  responses  to 
items  with  difficulty  estimates  close  to  respondents’  ability  esti¬ 
mates.  In  contrast,  outfit  statistics  tend  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
unexpected  responses  to  items  that  are  far  from  respondents’ 
ability  estimates.  All  items  on  the  assessment  had  good  infit  values 


within  the  range  of  0.5  and  1.5  (Linacre,  2016;  Wright  &  Linacre, 
1994).  By  contrast,  19  items  had  outfit  statistics  outside  the  .5  to 
1.5  range,  and  17  of  those  items  were  easy  items  with  near-ceiling 
performance  (Maccuracy  =  96.2%,  SD  =  2.6%).  These  outfit  results 
were  perhaps  to  be  expected  given  that  the  assessment  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended  for  elementary-school-age  children  and,  as  such, 
included  several  lower-level  items  that  7th  through  9th  grade 
students  should  complete  easily.  We  followed  the  advice  of  Bond 
and  Fox  (2007)  and  Linacre  (2016)  and  focused  more  on  infit  than 

on  outfit  measures.  See  Table  3  for  item  difficulty  estimates  and  fit 

\ 

measures. 

The  PCA  results  along  with  infit  indices  support  the  use  of 
Rasch  analysis.  As  a  supplementary  analysis,  we  also  conducted 
two  sets  of  confirmatory  factor  analysis  using  MPlus  software 
(Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2017)  for  each  assessment  version;  (a) 
a  one-factor  model  that  included  all  items  as  loading  on  a  single 
factor  and  (b)  a  three-factor  model  that  separated  items  according 
to  each  of  the  three  question  types  (structure,  equal  sign,  and 
solve),  while  allowing  each  of  the  three  factors  to  covary  with  the 
others.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  4.  For  both  versions  of 
the  assessment,  RMSEA  for  the  one-factor  model  was  ^.067  and 
essentially  equivalent  to  the  RMSEA  for  the  three-factor  model  (as 
indicated  by  nearly  identical  confidence  intervals).  Moreover,  the 
ratio  of  chi-square  to  degrees  of  freedom  was  relatively  low  for  the 
1 -factor  model.  Although  the  CFI  for  both  the  one-  and  three- 
factor  models  was  low  compared  to  a  desired  benchmark  of  about 
.9,  this  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  lower  level  of  statistical 
dependence  observed  across  items  and  in  part  due  to  the  large 
number  of  items  on  each  form.  The  low  CFT  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  that  the  single  underlying  dimension  is  not  particularly 
strong,  although  that  does  not  preclude  the  unidimensionality 
assumption  being  appropriate  (indeed,  CFI  is  not  high  for  the 
three-factor  model  either). 

On  balance,  our  analyses  suggest  that  the  unidimensionality 
assumption  proved  adequate  with  the  caveat  that  a  number  of 
items  demonstrate  some  degree  of  misfit — primarily  indicated 
by  outfit  measures — because  of  items  with  low  difficulty  lev¬ 
els.  This  issue  seems  to  be  an  inherent  difficulty  of  using  an 
assessment  that  includes  measures  for  the  lowest  levels  of  our 
construct  map  with  middle  school  students  (e.g.,  solve  _  +  5  = 
9).  Generally  speaking,  items  with  difficulties  that  are  very  low 
for  the  sample  in  question  simply  yield  low  information  and  can 
be  prone  to  some  sort  of  misfit.  We  briefly  return  to  this  issue 
when  addressing  limitations  of  our  method  in  the  Discussion 
section. 

Beyond  demonstrating  adequate  evidence  for  the  unidimen¬ 
sionality  assumption,  the  assessments  were  consistent  and 
showed  adequate  capacity  to  resolve  person  ability  and  item 
difficulty  estimates.  Item  reliability  as  assessed  by  the  Rasch 
model  was  generally  good  {R,  =  .98),  indicting  that  sample 
size  was  large  enough  to  estimate  itim  difficulty  well  (Linacre, 
2016).  Person  reliability  was  ( RP  =  .78)  was  just  short  of  the 
normative  cutoff  of  .80,  indicating  that  although  adequate,  more 
items  may  be  needed  to  adequately  distinguish  between  high 
and  low  performers.  Given  that  the  measures  were  designed 
using  a  younger  sample,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  item  and 
person  reliabilities  remained  adequate  with  the  current  sample. 

We  also  evaluated  whether  our  hypothesized  levels  of  diffi¬ 
culty  matched  the  empirical  estimates.  Recall  that  we  selected 
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Table  3 


Item  Statistics  for  Mathematical  Equivalence  Assessment 


Construct 

component 

Number 

Hypothesized 

level 

Item  name 

Item  example 

Mean 

accuracy 

Observed 
item  location 
(8,  in  Logits) 

Standard 
error  of  8 
estimate 

Infit 

MSQ 

Outfit 

MSQ 

Structure 

la 

1 

L 1  _Structure  1  _V  1 V2 

8  =  5  +  10  (True  or  False) 

.96 

-1.57 

.36 

.9544 

.6267 

Structure 

2 

2 

L2_Structure2_V  1 

8  =  8  (True  or  False) 

.97 

-2.07 

.61 

1.0946 

.5365 

Structure 

3 

2 

L2_Structure3_V  1 

4  =  4  +  0  (True  or  False) 

.96 

-1.74 

.54 

1.0287 

1.3742 

Structure 

4 

2 

L2_Structure4_V  1 

8  =  5  +  3  (Explain  why  True) 

.97 

-2.03 

.62 

.7506 

.1427b 

Structure 

5a 

3 

L3_Structure5_V  1 V2 

31  +  16  =  16  +  31  (True  or  False) 

.96 

-1.57 

.36 

.9006 

.5156 

Structure 

6 

3 

L3_Structure6_V  1 

3  +  1  =  1  +  1  +  2  (True  or  False) 

.95 

-1.25 

.45 

1.0937 

1.5785 

Structure 

T 

3 

L3_Structure7_V  1 V2 

6  +  4  =  5  +  5  (Explain  why  True) 

.9 

-.37 

.25 

.7184 

.542 

Structure 

8 

4 

L4_Structure8_V  1 

89  +  44  =  87  +  46  (Explain  why  True) 

.59 

2.02 

.22 

1.0444 

1.153 

Structure 

9 

4 

L4_Structure9_V  1 

1  +  9  +  □  =  10  +  □  (Explain  which 
numbers  could  go  in  box) 

.51 

2.45 

.22 

.9688 

.8884 

Structure 

10 

4 

L4_StructurelO_V  1 

If  25  +  14  =  39,  does  25  +  14  +  7  = 

39  +  7?  (explain  why) 

.59 

2.02 

.22 

.8435 

.7927 

Structure 

11 

4 

L4_Structurel  1_V  1 

If  3  X  5  =  15,  does  3X5X6  =  15  X 
6?  (explain  why) 

.49 

2.55 

.22 

.9907 

.9444 

Structure 

12“ 

4 

L4_S  tructure  1 2  _V  1 V  2 

If  76  +  49  =  121,  does  76  +  49  -  9  = 
121  —  9?  (explain  why  without 
subtracting) 

.47 

2.74 

.16 

.8756 

.8002 

Structure 

13 

4 

L4_Structure  1 3_V  1 

3X_  =  45,  7  X  3  X  _  =  7  X  45 
(explain  why  the  same  number  goes 
in  the  blanks) 

.15 

4.89 

.31 

.9575 

.6901 

Equal-sign 

14 

1 

L 1  _EqualSign  1 4_V  1 

3  +  6  (Identify  an  equal  pair) 

.92 

-.73 

.38 

1.2629 

2.6169 

Equal-sign 

15 

2 

L2_EqualSign  1 5_V  1 

10  cents _ one  dime  (select  symbol  that 

shows  they  are  the  same) 

.96 

-1.74 

.54 

1.0759 

,4256b 

Equal-sign 

16 

3 

L3_EqualSign  1 6_V  1 

Is  “two  amounts  are  the  same”  a  good 
definition  of  the  equal  sign? 

.93 

-.89 

.4 

.9976 

.502 

Equal-sign 

17 

4 

L4_EqualSign  1 7_V  1 

Which  (of  three  options)  is  the  best 
definition  of  the  equal  sign? 

.67 

1.56 

.23 

1.0724 

1.1386 

Equal-sign 

18a 

4 

L4_EqualSign  1 8_V  1 V  2 

1  quarter  =  25  pennies  (define  equal 
sign  in  this  context) 

.73 

1.2 

.17 

1.1439 

1.0716 

Equal-sign 

19a 

4 

L4_EqualSign  1 9_V  1 V2 

What  does  the  equal  sign  mean? 

.62 

1.88 

.16 

1.0508 

1.0247 

Solving 

20 

1 

Ll_Solve20_Vl 

_  +  5  =  9 

.98 

-2.52 

.74 

1.1714 

7.6052b 

Solving 

21 

2 

L2_Solve21_Vl 

7  = _ +  3 

.99 

-3.26 

1.02 

.9759 

,1575b 

Solving 

22a 

3 

L3_S  olve22_V  1 V2 

3  +  6  =  8  + _ 

.97 

-2.04 

.43 

.8617 

1.5427b 

Solving 

23 

3 

L3_Solve23_Vl 

5  + _ =  6  +  2 

.96 

-1.74 

.54 

.8749 

.2063b 

Solving 

24a 

3 

L3_Solve24_V  1 V2 

7+6+4=7+_ 

.9 

-.31 

.24 

1.0839 

1.9299b 

Solving 

25 

2 

L2_Solve25_Vl 

_  =  8  +  5  +  9 

.94 

-1.06 

.42 

1.1763 

5.1268b 

Solving 

26 

3 

L3_Solve26_Vl 

8  +  5  —  3  =  8+ _ 

.9 

-.46 

.35 

.9169 

.9855 

Solving 

IT 

4 

L4_Solve27_Vl  V2 

67  +  84  =  _  +  83 

.81 

.61 

.19 

.8555 

.6237 

Solving 

28 

4 

L4_Solve28_Vl 

_  +  55  =  37  +  54 

.75 

.98 

.25 

1.0703 

1.9032b 

Solving 

29 

3 

L3_Solve29_Vl 

13  =  n  +  5 

.92 

-.73 

.38 

1.1461 

1.0362 

Solving 

30a 

4 

L4_Solve30_VlV2 

c  +  c  +  4  =  16 

.69 

1.49 

.17 

1.018 

1.1409 

Solving 

31 

4 

L4_Solve31_Vl 

z+z+z=z+ 8 

.97 

1.77 

.23 

.9584 

.8911 

Note.  The  data  table  is  based  on  collapsing  the  data  from  the  two  forms  of  the  revised  assessment,  with  example  items  from  one  of  the  forms.  L  =  level; 
V  =  version. 

a  Indicates  anchor  items.  b  Indicates  items  with  outfit  scores  out  of  the  desired  range.  These  items  tended  to  be  items  for  which  the  current  sample 
demonstrated  ceiling  effects. 


items  to  tap  four  different  levels  of  knowledge,  as  outlined  in 
the  construct  map  (see  Table  1).  The  hypothesized  level  of 
difficulty  for  each  item  (1,  2,  3,  or  4;  see  the  Appendix) 
correlated  highly  with  the  empirically  derived  item  difficulty 
estimates,  Spearman’s  p(52)  =  .88,  p  <  .001.  We  further  used 
a  Wright  map  (Wilson,  2005)  to  visually  inspect  the  difficulty 
of  the  items  (see  Figure  2).  A  Wright  map  has  two  columns,  one 
for  respondents  and  one  for  items.  Respondents  with  higher 
ability  estimates  are  near  the  top  of  the  map  and  those  with 
lower  ability  estimates  are  near  the  bottom.  Similarly,  items 
with  higher  difficulty  estimates  are  near  the  top  of  the  map  and 
items  with  lower  difficulty  estimates  are  near  the  bottom.  The 
vertical  line  indicates  the  scale  for  the  ability  and  difficulty 
estimates  measured  in  logits  (i.e.,  log-odds  unit).  Average  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  set  to  0  logits.  We  added  horizontal  lines  to  visually 
highlight  the  clustering  of  items  by  hypothesized  level.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  explicitly  noted  that  the  construct  is  a  con¬ 


tinuous  measure  and  that  the  link  between  student  ability  esti¬ 
mates  and  item  difficulty  estimates  is  a  probabilistic  one.  Thus, 
the  lines  we  added  for  clarity  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
discrete  stages. 

As  shown  on  the  Wright  map  and  in  Table  3,  the  items  we  had 
a  priori  categorized  as  Level  4  items  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
(i.e.,  clustered  near  the  top  of  the  Wright  map).  All  of  the  Level  4 
items  had  higher  difficulty  estimates  than  any  of  the  Level  1 ,  2,  or 
3  items.  The  items  we  a  priori  categorized  as  Levels  1,  2,  and  3 
were  somewhat  less  distinct,  but  tended  to  cluster  in  the  expected 
order.  Most  Level  3  items  had  difficulty  estimates  near  —1,  Level 
2  items  had  difficulty  estimates  near  -2,  and  Level  1  items  had 
difficult  estimates  near  —2.5. 

There  was  a  small  set  of  items  (9  out  of  62,  14.5%)  that  did  not 
function  according  to  our  hypothesized  levels.  Five  were  open- 
equation-solving  items  that  were  easier  than  expected.  Two  Level 
2  items  (8  =  6  + _ ,  7  = _ +  3)  functioned  more  like  Level  1 
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Respondents 

Logits 

Items 

xxxxx 

6 

xxxxxxxxxx 

1 

5.5 

xxxxxxxx 

1 

xxxxx 

5 

L4  Structure  1 3_V  1;  L4_Structurel3_V2 

1 

4.5 

xxxxxxxxxxx 

1 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

4 

xxxxxxxxx 

1 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

3.5 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1 

xxxxxxxxxx 

3 

L4_Structurel  1_V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1 

L4  Structure  1 1_V1;  L4_Structurel2_VlV2;  L4_StructurelO_V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

2.5 

L4  Structure9_V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1 

L4  Structure9_Vl;  L4_Solve31_V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

2 

L4  Structure  10  VI;  L4  Structure8_V  1;  L4_Structure8_V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1 

L4_EqualSign  1 7_V2;  L4_Solve31_Vf  L4_EqualSign_19_Vl V2 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1.5 

L4_EqualSign  1 7_V  1 ;  L4_Solve30_VlV2 

xxxxxxxxx 

1 

L4_EqualSign  1 8_V  1 V2 

xxxxxxx 

1 

L4_Solve28_Vl;  L4_Solve28_V2 

xxxxxxxx 

1 

X 

0.5 

L4_Solve27_V  1 V2 

XXX 

1 

X 

0 

xxxx 

1 

L3_Solve24_V  1 V2;  L3_Structure7_Vl  V2;  L3_Structure6_V2 

xxxxx 

-0.5 

L3_Solve26_Vl;  L3_EqualSignl6_V2 

XXX 

1 

-1 

L3_Solve25_V2;  L3_Solve29_VL  Ll_EqualSignl4_Vl 

L3  Solve26  V2;  L2  Structure3_V2;  L3_EqualSign_16_Vl 

X 

1 

L2_Solve25_Vl;  L3_Structure6_V  1 

-1.5 

L3 Solve29 V2 

X 

I 

-2 

1 

L3_Structure5_VlV2;  Ll_Structurel_V  1V2;  L2_Structure2_V2 

L2  Structure3  VI;  L2_EqualSignl5_Vl  L3_Solve23_V  1 ;  L22_Structure4_V2 

L2 Structure4 V  1 ;  L2 Structure2 Vl;  L3 Solve22JV2;  L3 Solve23 Vl 

-2.5 

Ll_Solve20_V2;  Ll_EqualSignl4_V2;  L2_EqualSignl5_V2 

1 

Ll_Solve20_Vl 

-3 

L2_Solve21_Vl;  L2_Solve21_V2 

Figure  2.  Wright  map  for  the  math  equivalence  assessment.  Each  “x”  on  the  left  represents  one  student.  Each 
entry  on  the  right  represents  one  item.  Item  entries  name  the  hypothesized  difficulty  level  (e.g.,  L4),  the  item  type 
(e.g.,  structure),  the  item  number  (e.g.,  13),  and  the  form  number  (e.g.,  VI).  The  numbers  on  the  vertical  axis 
represent  item  difficulty  and  student  ability  estimates  in  logits.  The  horizontal  lines  are  for  visual,  descriptive 
purposes  only — the  construct  is  theorized  to  be  continuous. 


items.  This  occurred  in  prior  work  as  well  (Matthews  et  al.,  2012; 
Rittle-Johnson  et  al.,  2011),  suggesting  we  need  to  reevaluate 
where  these  items  fall  on  the  construct  map.  Three  Level  3  items 

(3  +  6  =  8  + _ .,  _  +  2  =  6  +  4,  5+__  =  6  +  2)  functioned 

more  like  Level  2  items,  which  could  be  due  to  error/noise  or  to 
these  items  functioning  differently  among  this  older,  more  expe¬ 
rienced  sample. 

There  were  four  items  that  were  harder  than  expected.  Three 
were  Level  1  items  (pick  a  pair  equal  to  6  +  3  and  judge  8  =  5  + 
10  as  true/false  on  both  forms).  However,  these  items’  difficulty 
estimates  were  rank  ordered  similarly  to  that  reported  in  previous 
research  (Matthews  et  al.,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson  et  al.,  2011).  The 

last  was  a  Level  2  item,  the  misprinted  solve  item  on  Form  1  ( _ = 

8  +  5  +  9),  perhaps  more  difficult  because  it  contained  three 


addends  instead  of  two.  However,  only  four  students  missed  this 
item  suggesting  it  was  still  relatively  easy. 

Overall,  the  assessment  performed  well,  and  the  construct 
map  seemed  to  apply  to  this  older  sample.  Specifically,  differ¬ 
ent  item  types  with  varying  levels  of  difficulty  were  measured 
on  a  single  scale  and  functioned  ih  a  way  that  matched  the 
hypothesized  construct  map.  We  acknowledge  a  caveat  to  this 
point:  The  sample  studied  here  is  different  from  the  sample  in 
earlier  studies  (Matthews  et  al.,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson  et  al., 
201 1),  so  we  cannot  directly  compare  item  difficulty  estimates. 
Thus,  to  evaluate  similarity  of  the  construct  map’s  performance 
and  applicability  across  studies  with  different  age  groups,  we 
relied  on  the  similarity  of  the  rank  orderings  (i.e.,  rankings  from 
low  difficulty  to  high  difficulty  estimates)  across  samples. 
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Table  4 


Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  Exploring  Unidimensionality 


Version 

1 

Version  2 

Measure 

1 -Factor  Model 

3-Factor  Model 

1 -Factor  Model 

3-Factor  Model 

RMSEA 
RMSEA  Cl 

CFI 

x2 

df 

.067 

(.056,  .077) 

.725 

652.831 

434 

.062 

(.051,  .073) 

.762 

619.710 

432 

.045 

(.038,  .053) 
.762 
637.467 

434 

.043 

(.035,  .051) 

.735 

613.687 

321 

Note.  RMSEA  —  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation;  Cl  =  confidence  interval;  CFI  =  comparative  fit 
index. 


Math  Equivalence  Performance  as  a  Function 
of  Math  Course 

Students  performed  well  on  the  assessment  (Maccuracy  =  79% 
[25  out  of  31],  SD  =  14%),  but  only  2%  of  the  sample  scored  at 
ceiling.  An  analysis  based  on  percent  correct  revealed  differences 
as  a  function  of  math  course  after  controlling  for  age.  Specifically, 
pre-algebra  students  scored  significantly  lower  ( M  =  77%,  SE  = 
1%)  than  algebra  students  ( M  =  83%,  SE  =  2%),  F(l,  226)  = 
4.45,  p  ~  .04,  T|p  =  .02.  Analyses  based  on  Rasch  ability  estimates 
supported  these  results.  As  shown  on  the  Wright  map,  there  was  an 
approximately  normal  distribution  of  ability  estimates.  Further, 
ability  estimates  (M  =  2.57,  SD  =  1.50,  range  =  -1.56  to  6.66) 
were  positively  correlated  with  students’  self-reported  expected 
grade  in  the  class  (A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F),  Spearman’s  p(229)  =  .41  ,P< 
.001.  Ability  estimates  also  differed  significantly  by  math  course 
after  controlling  for  age,  F(l,  226)  =  4.95,  p  =  .03,  rip  =  -02,  such 
that  pre-algebra  students  had  lower  ability  estimates  (M  =  2.3, 
SE  =  0.1)  than  algebra  students  (M  =  2.9,  SE  =  0.2). 

To  further  examine  this  group  difference,  we  looked  at  the 
probability  of  success  on  items  of  different  difficulty  levels  for 
students  at  different  ability  levels.  The  model  allows  us  to  calculate 
the  probability  of  any  participant’s  success  on  any  given  item  from 
log-odd  units  by  using  the  following  equation; 

Pr(success)  = 

in  which  0  is  a  participant’s  ability  estimate  and  d  is  the  item 
difficulty  estimate.  First,  we  selected  six  items  from  Table  3:  two 


items  with  the  lowest  and  highest  difficulty  estimates  and  four 
items  with  difficulty  estimates  that  represented  each  of  the  four 
levels  on  the  construct  map  (e.g.,  items  we  a  priori  categorized  as 
Level  1  had  difficulty  estimates  near  —2.5,  so  one  item  we  selected 
had  an  empirically  derived  difficulty  estimate  of  —2.52).  Second, 
we  calculated  the  mean  ability  estimates  for  the  pre-algebra  group 
and  the  algebra  group.  Table  5  presents  the  probability  of  success 
for  items  at  different  difficulty  levels  for  students  at  the  mean 
ability  level  for  each  group.  Importantly,  the  model  predicts  sub¬ 
stantial  differences  in  performance  on  typical  Level  4  items  as  a 
function  of  math  course,  but  predicts  few  differences  for  lower 
level  items,  as  the  typical  student  in  both  groups  is  expected  to 
have  high  probabilities  of  success. 

We  qualitatively  explored  performance  on  three  Level  4  items 
on  which  the  differences  between  pre-algebra  students  and  algebra 
students  were  particularly  pronounced.  The  first  item  was  a  struc¬ 
ture  item:  “17  +  12  =  29  is  true.  Without  adding  the  8,  can  you 
tell  if  17  +  12  +  8  =  29  +  8  is  true  or  false?  How  do  you  know?” 
Only  39%  of  pre-algebra  students  responded  correctly  compared  to 
64%  of  algebra  students.  A  common  correct  response  was  to  write, 
“You  added  the  same  amount  to  both  sides  so  it’s  still  equal.” 
Students’  incorrect  responses  revealed  key  differences.  Of  the 
pre-algebra  students  who  answered  incorrectly,  47%  selected  false 
or  do  not  know  (as  opposed  to  true)  indicating  a  conceptual 
misunderstanding.  Their  false/do  not  know  selections  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  explanations  underscoring  the  fact  that  they  thought 
adding  the  eights  made  the  problem  unequal  (e.g.,  “If  you  add  8, 
it  won’t  equal  the  same”  or  “You’re  adding  8  so  the  answer  will  go 


Table  5 

Probabilities  of  Success  Based  on  Item  Difficulty  Estimates  and  Student  Ability  Estimates 


Probability  of  success 


Item 

Hypothesized 

difficulty 

level 

Difficulty 

estimate, 

8 

Pre-algebra 
mean  ability 
estimate, 

0  =  2.3 

Algebra 
mean  ability 
estimate, 

0  =  2.9 

7  =  +  3 

2 

-3.26 

.996 

.998 

+  5  =  9 

1 

-2.52 

.992 

.996 

4  =  4  +  0  (true  or  false) 

2 

-1.74 

.983 

.990 

13  =  yi  +  5 

3 

-.73 

.954 

.974 

If  25  +  14  =  39,  does  25  +  14  +  7  =  39  +  7?  (explain  why) 

4 

2.02 

.574 

.711 

3  x  =45,  7  X  3  X =  7X45  (Explain  why  the  same  number  goes  in  the  blanks) 

4 

4.89 

.069 

.119 

Note.  Entries  in  the  two  right  columns  represent  the  probabilities  that  the  average  student  of  a  given  ability  estimate  (2.3  or  2.9)  will  answer  an  item  of 
a  given  difficulty  estimate  correctly.  Difficulty  level  is  the  hypothesized  level  based  on  the  construct  map.  Difficulty  estimate  is  the  empirically-derived 
difficulty  estimates  based  on  the  Rasch  analysis. 
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up”).  In  contrast,  of  the  algebra  students  who  answered  incorrectly, 
only  30%  were  wrong  because  they  selected  false  or  do  not  know. 
The  other  70%  indicated  that  the  equation  was  still  true,  but  they 
had  difficulty  explaining  their  selection  without  calculating  each 
side  (e.g.,  “both  sides  equal  37”).  Thus,  not  only  were  algebra 
students  more  likely  to  solve  the  problem  correctly  than  pre¬ 
algebra  students,  even  their  errors  were  more  indicative  of  an 
emerging  relational  understanding  of  equivalence. 

The  second  item  was  an  equal-sign  item:  “What  does  the  equal 
sign  mean  in  the  statement:  1  quarter  =  25  pennies?”  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  pre-algebra  students  defined  the  equal  sign  relationally 
compared  to  86%  of  algebra  students.  Common  relational  re¬ 
sponses  were  to  write,  “the  same  as”  or  “the  same  amount  of 
money.”  The  majority  of  nonrelational  responses  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  misconceptions,  but  were  insufficient  to  convey  that 
equality  was  understood  rather  than  simply  parroted  back  (e.g., 
“equal”  “equal  to”  “they  are  equal”).  However,  some  nonrelational 
responses  reflected  a  common,  operational  misconception  of  the 
equal  sign,  often  prevalent  among  elementary  school  students 
(e.g.,  “it  means  the  answer  to  the  problem”  “the  total”).  Indeed,  of 
all  the  pre-algebra  students’  incorrect  responses,  17%  of  them  were 
operational,  compared  to  only  6%  of  algebra  students’  incorrect 
responses. 

The  third  item  with  pronounced  differences  between  groups  was 
an  open-equation-solving  item:  “Solve  for  c  in  the  following 
equation,  c  +  c  +  4  —  16.”  Fifty-nine  percent  of  pre-algebra 
students  solved  this  item  correctly  compared  to  73%  of  algebra 
students.  Most  often,  students  did  not  show  work  and  simply  wrote 
6  as  their  answer.  However,  some  correct  responses  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  written  work  and  indicated  a  formal  algebraic  strategy 
(e.g.,  combining  like  terms  to  get  2c  +  4  =  16,  subtracting  4  on 
both  sides,  and  dividing  both  sides  by  2).  Twelve  percent  of 
pre-algebra  students’  correct  responses  were  solved  using  this 
algebraic  strategy  compared  to  22%  of  algebra  students’  correct 
responses.  Incorrect  responses  were  varied,  but  fell  into  one  of  four 
categories:  blank/do  not  know  (33%  of  incorrect  responses),  an¬ 
swering  4  (30%),  answering  12  (20%),  or  other  (17%).  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  type  of  incorrect  response  was  similar  for  pre¬ 
algebra  and  algebra  students. 

Overall,  these  results  indicate  that  pre-algebra  and  algebra  stu¬ 
dents  did  well  on  the  math  equivalence  assessment.  However,  as 
expected,  pre-algebra  students  had  lower  ability  estimates  than 
algebra  students,  and  the  Level  4  items  were  particularly  key  for 
capturing  differences. 

Interpreting  Algebraic  Expressions 

Overall,  52%  of  the  students  interpreted  the  algebraic  expression 
correctly  by  indicating  that  the  variables  stood  for  the  costs  of  the 
cakes  and  brownies.  We  used  logistic  regression  to  examine 
whether  the  likelihood  of  interpreting  the  expression  correctly 
depended  on  the  type  of  variable  used  (x-and-y  vs.  c-and-b)  and 
current  math  course  (pre-algebra  vs.  algebra).  We  used  Odds 
Ratios  (OR)  as  our  measure  of  effect  size.  For  students  in  pre¬ 
algebra,  those  in  the  x-and-y  condition  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  interpret  the  expression  correctly  than  those  in  the  c-and-b 
condition  (59%  vs.  36%;  B  =  0.94,  SE  =  0.34,  p  =  .006,  OR  = 
2.56).  For  students  in  algebra,  those  in  the  x-and-y  condition  and 
those  in  the  c-and-b  condition  were  equally  likely  to  interpret  the 


expression  correctly  (55%  vs.  66%;  B  —  0.51,  SE  0.45,  p 

.25,  OR  =  0.60).  This  difference  was  reflected  by  a  significant 
variable  type  by  math  course  interaction  (B  =  1.45,  SE  =  0.56, 
p  =  .01,  OR  -  A. 21).  Thus,  for  pre-algebra  students,  the  use  of 
mnemonic  letters  interfered  with  their  ability  to  conceptually  in¬ 
terpret  the  expression,  whereas  algebra  students  exhibited  a  deeper 
conceptual  understanding  of  the  expression  that  was  not  influenced 
by  the  specific  letter  variables  used. 

We  also  descriptively  examined  students’  errors.  The  most 
common  error  was  to  use  the  letters  as  labels  for  the  objects  (e.g., 
three  cakes  and  four  brownies)  rather  than  as  the  cost  of  the 
objects,  accounting  for  41%  of  all  errors.  Other  errors  included 
writing  a  literal  translation  of  the  expression  (e.g.,  “3  multiplied  by 
x  plus  4  multiplied  by  y”;  23%  of  errors),  responding  in  vague, 
uninterpretable  ways  (e.g.,  “it  is  the  equation”;  20%  of  errors), 
adding  unlike  terms  (e.g.,  “it  must  be  7xy”;  9%  of  errors),  or 
stating  an  inability  to  solve  the  problem  (e.g.,  “I  don’t  know”;  6% 
of  errors).  The  letters  as  labels  error  was  more  common  for 
students  in  the  c-and-b  condition  (46%  of  errors)  than  for  students 
in  the  x-and-y  condition  (35%  of  errors). 

Finally,  we  tested  whether  students’  knowledge  of  math  equiv¬ 
alence  was  predictive  of  their  interpretation  of  the  algebraic  ex¬ 
pression.  We  used  logistic  regression  to  examine  whether  the 
likelihood  of  interpreting  the  expression  correctly  depended  on 
empirically  derived  estimates  of  student  ability  on  the  math  equiv¬ 
alence  assessment.  We  included  ability  estimates  as  the  primary 
predictor,  as  well  as  math  course,  assessment  form,  and  students’ 
age  as  control  variables.  Ability  estimates  were  significantly  pre¬ 
dictive  of  success  interpreting  the  algebraic  expression  (B  —  0.31, 
SE  =  0.10,  p  =  .001,  OR  =  1.37).  The  remaining  predictors  were 
not  significant  when  controlling  for  the  others:  math  course  (B  = 
0.53,  SE  —  0.38,  p  =  .16),  assessment  form  ( B  =  0.39,  SE  =  0.28, 
p  =  .16),  and  age  (B  =  —0.07,  SE  —  0.21,  p  =  -75).  These  results 
were  consistent  with  our  hypothesis  that  knowledge  of  math  equiv¬ 
alence  would  be  related  to  students’  conceptual  understanding  of 
algebraic  variables. 

Recall  that  several  items  on  the  math  equivalence  assessment 
contained  literal  variables  (e.g.,  “Solve  for  c  in  c  +  c  +  4  =  16”). 
To  ensure  that  the  association  between  math  equivalence  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interpretation  of  the  algebraic  expression  did  not  depend 
on  the  items  involving  literal  variables,  we  ran  a  secondary  anal¬ 
ysis.  Specifically,  we  obtained  empirically  derived  ability  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  math  equivalence  assessment  items  that  remained 
after  excluding  the  five  items  with  variables  (out  of  52).  Ability 
estimates  were  still  significantly  predictive  of  success  interpreting 
the  algebraic  expression  {B  =  0.30,  SE  =  0.10,  p  =  .002,  OR  = 
1.35),  and  the  remaining  predictors  were  not  significant  when 
controlling  for  the  others:  math  course  (B  =  0.54,  SE  =  0.38,  p  = 
.16),  assessment  form  (B  =  0.34,  SE  =  0.28,  p  =  .22),  and  age 
(B  =  —0.07,  SE  =  0.21,  p  =  .75).  Thus,  students’  knowledge  of 
math  equivalence — even  when  assessed  without  items  using  literal 
variables — was  related  to  their  conceptual  interpretation  of  alge¬ 
braic  notation. 

Discussion 

Math  equivalence  is  considered  a  “big  idea”  in  mathematics  as 
it  lays  a  foundation  for  algebraic  reasoning  and  for  understanding 
math  more  generally  (Charles,  2005;  Jacobs  et  al.,  2007;  Kieran, 
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1981;  Knuth  et  al.,  2006;  MacGregor  &  Stacey,  1997;  NCTM, 
2000).  Thus,  measuring  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  is  of  clear 
importance.  The  current  study  extended  the  construct-modeling 
approach  to  measuring  symbolic  equivalence  knowledge  in  three 
ways.  First,  we  demonstrated  that  the  equivalence  assessment  and 
construct  map  applied  beyond  elementary  school,  performing  well 
with  an  older  cohort  of  algebra  and  pre-algebra  students.  Second, 
we  documented  differences  in  math  equivalence  knowledge  be¬ 
tween  students  in  pre-algebra  and  algebra  classes,  which  were 
primarily  captured  by  the  difficult  Level  4  items.  Third,  we  con¬ 
firmed  that  students'  understanding  of  math  equivalence  was  re¬ 
lated  to  their  interpretation  of  an  algebraic  expression,  even  after 
controlling  for  age  and  math  course  and  after  excluding  the  items 
containing  variables  on  the  math  equivalence  assessment.  Below 
we  outline  the  theoretical,  practical,  and  methodological  contribu¬ 
tions  of  this  research  as  well  as  potential  future  directions. 

The  results  of  the  current  study  verified  the  validity  of  the  math 
equivalence  construct  map  explicated  by  Rittle-Johnson  and  col¬ 
leagues  (2011;  see  also  Matthews  et  al.,  2012)  within  an  older  and 
more  mathematically  experienced  sample  of  middle  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  items  on  the  math  equivalence  assessment  functioned 
according  to  the  construct  map,  with  key  factors  predicting  item 
difficulty  as  hypothesized.  This  suggests  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
equivalence  construct  has  a  stable  order,  supporting  a  key  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Rasch  model  (Rasch,  1960/1993;  Wright,  1977).  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  is  a  good  indication  of  a  generalizable  assessment  that 
can  be  used  vertically,  at  least  from  early  elementary  school  to 
middle  school  algebra.  This  has  important  practical  applications 
because  previous  work  demonstrates  that  middle  school  students 
continue  to  struggle  with  understanding  math  equivalence  (Alibali 
et  al.,  2007;  Jones,  Inglis,  Gilmore,  &  Dowens,  2012;  Knuth  et  al., 
2006;  Li  et  al.,  2008;  McNeil  et  al.,  2006;  Renwick,  1932)  thus 
highlighting  the  need  for  assessments  that  can  both  track  students’ 
formal  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  and  serve  as  valid  and 
reliable  outcomes  measures  for  intervention  work. 

As  in  prior  work,  the  ordering  of  the  item  difficulties  on  the 
math  equivalence  assessment  confirms  that  the  structure  of  an 
equation  is  a  key  indicator  of  complexity  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
influence  performance  (e.g.,  Baroody  &  Ginsburg,  1983;  Mat¬ 
thews  et  al.,  2012;  Powell,  Kearns,  &  Driver,  2016;  Rittle-Johnson 
et  al.,  2011;  Weaver,  1973).  Specifically,  the  greater  the  structure 
deviates  from  the  standard  operations-equals-answer  structure,  the 
more  difficult  the  problem  is  likely  to  be.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
the  specific  task.  For  example,  Figure  2  shows  that  open-equation- 
solving  items  are  not  inherently  more  difficult  than  equal-sign- 
definition  problems  (or  vice  versa).  Rather,  the  difficulty  depends 
on  the  structure  of  the  equation  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
required  solution  strategy  demands  engaging  arithmetic  principles 
of  equivalence  as  opposed  to  simple  calculation.  This  has  potential 
practical  implications  for  designing  interventions  focused  on  vary¬ 
ing  problem  structures,  rather  than  varying  problem  tasks  per  se. 
Indeed,  this  is  consistent  with  intervention  research  that  has  facil¬ 
itated  understanding  of  math  equivalence  by  including  practice 
with  nonstandard  equation  structures  (e.g.,  17  =  9  +  8;  McNeil, 
Fyfe,  &  Dunwiddie,  2015;  McNeil,  Fyfe,  Petersen,  Dunwiddie,  & 
Brletic-Shipley,  2011)  or  instruction  on  the  meaning  of  the  equal 
sign  in  the  context  of  nonstandard  equation  structures  (e.g.,  Fyfe  & 
Rittle-Johnson,  2016;  Fyfe,  DeCaro,  &  Rittle-Johnson,  2014;  Mat¬ 


thews  &  Rittle-Johnson,  2009;  Perry,  1991;  Powell  &  Fuchs, 
2010). 

In  addition  to  validating  the  construct  map,  the  assessment  had 
considerable  resolving  power  to  detect  variability  in  student 
knowledge.  Even  though  students  did  well  overall,  there  were 
reliable  knowledge  differences  between  students  in  pre-algebra 
and  algebra.  In  particular,  the  model  predicted  substantial  differ¬ 
ences  in  performance  on  typical  Level  4  items.  Students  in  algebra 
were  in  fact  more  likely  to  exhibit  comparative  relational  under¬ 
standing  by  reasoning  about  transformations  that  preserve  equality 
without  reverting  to  calculation  (e.g.,  “if  we  know  17  +  12  =  29, 
can  we  tell  if  17  +  12  +  8  =  29  +  8  is  true  without  adding?”;  see 
Alibali  et  al.,  2007;  Matthews  et  al.,  2012;  Steinberg  et  al.,  1991). 
These  Level  4  items  highlight  that  subtle  differences  not  tapped  by 
more  typically  used  math  equivalence  items  remain  important  for 
assessing  students’  knowledge  of  equivalence.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  defining  the  equal  sign,  the  majority  of  past  research 
has  focused  on  items  that  tap  understanding  at  Levels  1,  2,  and  3 
of  the  construct  map  (e.g.,  Alibali,  1999;  Baroody  &  Ginsburg, 
1983;  Li  et  al.,  2008;  McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005).  From  an  item 
response  theory  perspective,  the  Level  4  items  add  important 
information  about  learners  who  have  moved  beyond  the  basic 
levels  of  equivalence  knowledge.  From  a  practical  perspective,  this 
suggests  Level  4  items  should  be  included  in  assessments  of  math 
equivalence  knowledge  in  order  to  obtain  a  nuanced  picture  of 
student  understanding. 

The  inclusion  of  Level  4  items  also  provided  empirical  evidence 
for  a  solid  connection  between  knowledge  of  symbolic  math 
equivalence  and  at  least  some  aspects  of  formal  algebra  (e.g., 
Alibali  et  al.,  2007;  Knuth  et  al.,  2006;  MacGregor  &  Stacey, 
1997;  Steinberg  et  al.,  1991).  Several  Level  4  equation-solving 
items  were  basic  algebra  problems  with  an  unknown  variable  (e.g., 
c  +  c  +  4  =  16).  As  in  prior  work  (Matthews  et  al.,  2012),  these 
items  loaded  highly  on  the  math  equivalence  construct.  That  is, 
they  fit  well  with  the  other  items  and  functioned  in  predictable 
ways,  even  in  this  cross-section  of  pre-algebra  and  algebra  stu¬ 
dents.  This  provides  evidence  that  developing  knowledge  of  alge¬ 
bra  is  strongly  linked  to  knowledge  of  equivalence. 

We  also  generated  new  findings  about  the  links  between  equiv¬ 
alence  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  variables:  knowledge  of 
math  equivalence  was  related  to  students’  conceptual  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  an  algebraic  expression  that  did  not  explicitly  contain  the 
equal  sign.  For  pre-algebra  students,  the  use  of  mnemonic  letters  (c 
and  b  to  stand  for  the  cost  of  cakes  and  brownies  as  opposed  to  the 
more  traditional  x  and  y)  interfered  with  their  ability  to  conceptu¬ 
ally  interpret  the  expression  (see  McNeil  et  al.,  2010).  In  contrast, 
algebra  students  exhibited  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  was  not  influenced  by  the  specific  letter  variables  used. 
Importantly,  students’  empirically  derived  ability  estimates  on  the 
math  equivalence  assessment  predicted  their  likelihood  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  algebraic  expression  correctly,  even  after  controlling 
for  their  current  math  course,  the  letter  variables  used,  and  their 
age.  This  lends  support  to  the  notion  that  a  nuanced  understanding 
of  math  equivalence  extends  to  the  concept  as  a  whole  beyond  the 
use  of  the  formal  “=”  symbol.  It  supports  the  broader  idea  that 
students’  conception  of  math  equivalence  progresses  from  an 
operational  view  to  a  relational/structural  view  (e.g.,  Kieran,  1981; 
Sfard  &  Linchevski,  1994)  and  that  where  they  are  in  this  pro- 
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gression  predicts  their  reasoning  about  expressions  with  variables 
on  a  formal  algebra  task. 

A  final  contribution  of  the  current  research  is  to  reinforce  the 
benefits  of  combining  quantitative  and  qualitative  methodological 
approaches  in  integrative  ways.  For  example,  many  of  the  Level  4 
items  required  a  qualitative  coding  of  students’  written  responses. 
It  was  often  insufficient  to  know  whether  the  student  judged  the 
equation  as  true  or  false.  Rather,  we  had  to  take  into  account  the 
student’s  written  explanation  and  to  look  for  evidence  of  compar¬ 
ative  relational  understanding.  These  coding  schemes  were  influ¬ 
enced  heavily  by  qualitative  work  in  mathematics  education,  such 
as  that  by  Behr  et  al.  (1980)  and  Carpenter  et  al.  (2003).  After  the 
initial  qualitative  coding  of  student  responses,  a  quantitative  psy¬ 
chometric  approach  was  applied  (i.e.,  the  Rasch  model),  which 
allowed  us  to  obtain  empirical  estimates  of  item  difficulties  and 
student  abilities.  Finally,  differences  in  item  difficulties  and  stu¬ 
dent  ability  estimates  helped  to  identify  the  items  on  which  stu¬ 
dents  varied  in  key  ways,  allowing  us  to  take  a  closer,  qualitative 
look  at  students’  errors  on  those  items.  Thus,  this  iterative  process 
not  only  showed  that  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  were 
fully  compatible,  but  also  provided  greater  insight  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  students’  knowledge  than  either  approach  alone. 

Despite  the  contributions  of  the  current  research,  there  are  a 
number  of  limitations.  First,  although  we  provided  some  evidence 
for  the  validity  of  the  assessment,  we  did  not  include  additional 
measures  that  would  allow  us  to  assess  discriminant  validity  (e.g., 
ensuring  the  assessment  is  not  measuring  a  different  construct). 
Further,  the  lack  of  additional  measures  of  algebraic  knowledge 
prevents  us  from  providing  a  benchmark  for  assessing  the  strength 
of  the  correlation  of  equivalence  knowledge  with  algebraic  under¬ 
standing.  In  future  work,  a  comprehensive  pretest  of  algebra 
knowledge  would  go  much  further  both  in  terms  of  confirming  the 
differences  in  skills  among  the  two  cohorts  and  in  terms  of  chart¬ 
ing  the  correlation  between  level  of  algebra  proficiency  and  equiv¬ 
alence  knowledge.  These  issues  somewhat  limit  the  conclusions 
we  can  draw,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  assessment’s  utility  in 
correlational  data  analysis.  However,  to  our  knowledge,  there  is 
currently  no  other  existing  psychometrically  validated  criterion 
measure  for  assessing  knowledge  of  math  equivalence.  Our  work 
is  intended  to  push  the  field  on  this  end,  and  future  work  is  needed 
to  corroborate  our  inferences. 

Second,  based  on  the  previous  measurement  studies  on  this 
assessment  (Matthews  et  al.,  2012;  Rittle-Johnson  et  al.,  201 1),  we 
opted  to  use  a  construct-modeling  approach  with  a  one-parameter 
Rasch  model.  These  methodological  decisions  were  justified  given 
our  research  aims,  but  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  additional  or 
alternative  techniques  that  may  enhance  the  measurement  devel¬ 
opment  process.  For  example,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  two- 
parameter  model  would  result  in  better  model  fit  had  we  gathered 
a  significantly  larger  sample  that  would  allow  us  to  use  such  a 
model.  In  the  future,  using  one  form  of  the  assessment  rather  than 
two  separate  forms  would  reduce  the  sample  size  necessary  to  use 
a  two-parameter  model.  Moreover,  our  analysis  also  does  not 
allow  us  to  directly  compare  the  item  difficulty  estimates  in  this 
sample  to  those  found  in  previous  elementary-school  samples. 
Thus,  although  we  can  examine  whether  performance  in  this  older 
group  supports  the  construct  map  and  hypothesized  order  of  dif¬ 
ficulties,  we  cannot  make  explicit  claims  regarding  the  similarity 
of  measurement  properties  across  younger  and  older  samples  from 


different  studies.  Studies  designed  explicitly  to  facilitate  vertical 
scaling  across  age  groups  would  add  more  clarity  on  this  end.  Such 
studies  could  be  specifically  designed  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
items  that  provide  little  information  for  one  cohort,  because  they 
are  very  difficult  or  very  easy  for  that  cohort,  might  provide 
considerable  information  for  another. 

Third,  the  generalizability  of  the  results  remains  unknown  given 
several  design  decisions.  We  used  a  convenience  sample  of  pre¬ 
algebra  and  algebra  students  from  two  schools  within  the  same 
geographical  region.  We  did  not  collect  a  large  array  of  individual- 
level  demographic  characteristics,  and  this  limited  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  sample’s  representativeness  to  the  larger  population. 
Future  work  with  more  diverse  populations  who  are  served  with 
diverse  curricula  is  necessary  to  get  a  measure  of  the  generaliz¬ 
ability  of  our  finding.  Also,  we  used  a  cross-sectional  design 
allowing  us  to  note  differences  between  pre-algebra  and  algebra 
students.  However,  longitudinal  studies  will  be  necessary  to  track 
changes  in  math  equivalence  understanding  over  time.  Moreover, 
we  administered  the  assessment  in  one  shot  as  part  of  a  measure¬ 
ment  research  study.  Future  research  should  investigate  its  poten¬ 
tial  use  for  formative  assessment  in  real  classrooms  to  identify 
students  with  weak  understanding  and  to  assess  changes  in  knowl¬ 
edge  in  response  to  intervention.  Finally,  we  showed  that  math 
equivalence  knowledge  is  related  to  students’  conceptual  interpre¬ 
tations  of  an  algebraic  expression,  but  we  relied  on  a  single  item  to 
assess  these  interpretations.  Future  research  could  examine 
whether  knowledge  of  math  equivalence  predicts  performance  on 
a  more  comprehensive  assessment  of  variable  understanding. 

Given  the  push  to  make  algebra  accessible  to  all  students,  it  is 
imperative  to  measure  emerging  algebraic  knowledge  with  valid, 
comprehensive  assessments.  In  the  current  measurement  endeavor, 
we  did  just  that — we  focused  on  the  assessment  of  math  equiva¬ 
lence  knowledge  beyond  elementary  school  and  provided  empiri¬ 
cal  support  for  the  link  between  knowledge  of  equivalence  and 
formal  algebraic  reasoning  in  middle  school  students. 
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Appendix 

Math  Equivalence  Assessment  Items 


Number  Level 

Form  2  item 

Form  1  item 

Equation-structure  items  (ST) 

la 

1 

8  =  5+  10  (true  or  false?) 

8  =  5+  10  (true  or  false?) 

2 

2 

3  =  3  (true  or  false?) 

8  =  8  (true  or  false?) 

3 

2 

6  =  6  +  0  (true  or  false?) 

4  =  4  +  0  (true  or  false?) 

4 

2 

7  =  3  +  4  (explain  why  true) 

8  =  5  +  3  (explain  why  true) 

5a 

3 

31  +  16  =  16  +  31  (true  or  false?) 

31  +  16  =  16  +  31  (true  or  false?) 

6 

3 

7  +  6  =  6  +  6+  l  (true  or  false?) 

3  +  1  =  1  +  1  +  2  (true  or  false?) 

T 

3 

6  +  4  =  5  +  5  (explain  why  true) 

6  +  4  =  5  +  5  (explain  why  true) 

8 

4 

67  +  86  =  68  +  85  (explain  why  true) 

89  +  44  =  87  +  46  (explain  why  true) 

9 

4 

8  +  2  + _ =  10 +  _ 

1  +  9  +  —10  + 

10 

•4 

If  17  +  12  =  29,  does  17  +  12  +  8  =  29 +  8?  (explain  why) 

If  25  +  14  =  39,  does  25  +  14  +  7  =  39  +  7?  (explain  why) 

11 

4 

If  2  X  3  =  6,  does  2X3X4  =  6X4? 

If  3  X  5  =  15,  does  3X5X6  =  15  X  6? 

12a 

4 

If  76  +  49  =  121,  does  76  +  49  -  9  =  121  -  9?  (explain  without 
subtracting) 

If  76  +  49  =  121,  does  76  +  49  -  9  =  121  -  9?  (explain  without 
subtracting) 

13 

4 

2X _ =  58,  8  X  2  X _ =8X58  (why  same  number  goes  in 

the  blanks) 

3  X _ =  45,  7X3X _ =  7X45  (why  same  number  goes  in 

the  blanks) 

Equal-sign  items  (ES) 


14 

15 

16 

17a 

18a 

19a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6  +  4  (identify  an  equal  pair) 

5  cents _ one  nickel  (select  symbol  that  shows  they  are 

Is  “the  same  as”  a  good  definition  of  the  equal  sign? 
Which  is  best  definition  of  equal  sign? 

1  quarter  =  25  pennies  (define) 

What  does  the  equal  sign  mean? 

3  +  6  (identify  an  equal  pair) 

the  same)  10  cents _ one  dime  (select  symbol  that  shows  they  are  the  same) 

Is  “two  amounts  are  the  same”  a  good  definition  of  the  equal  sign? 
Which  is  best  definition  of  equal  sign? 

1  quarter  =  25  pennies  (define) 

What  does  the  equal  sign  mean? 

Open  equation-solving  items  (OE) 

20 

1 

4  + _ =  8 

_  +  5  = 

9 

21 

2 

8  =  6  +  _ 

7  = _ +3 

22a 

3 

3  +  6  =  8  +  _ 

3  +  6  =  8  + _ 

23 

3 

_  +  2  =  6  +  4 

5  + _ = 

6  +  2 

24a 

3 

7+6+4=7+_ 

7  +  6  +  4 

=  7  +  _ 

25h 

3 

8  + _ =  8  +  6  +  4 

_=  8  +  5  +  9 

26 

3 

6  —  4  +  3  =  _ _ +  3 

8  +  5-3 

=  8  +_ 

27“ 

4 

67  +  84  =  _  +  83 

67  +  84  = 

=  _+  83 

28 

4 

43  +  =  48  +  76 

+  55  = 

■■37  +  54 

29 

3 

10  =  z  +  6 

13  =  n  +  5 

30“ 

4 

c  +  c  +  4  =  16 

c  +  c  +  4 

=  16 

31 

4 

m  +  m  +  m=:m  +  12 

z  +  z  +  z 

=  z  +  8 

a  Indicates  anchor  items.  b  Indicates  Form  1  item  was  intended  to  be _ +  9  =  8  +  5  +  9,  but  misprint  renders  it  Level  2.  All  “Levels”  were  assigned 

a  priori  and  hypothesized  based  on  the  construct  map. 
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A  Double  Dose  of  Disadvantage:  Language  Experiences  for  Low-Income 

Children  in  Home  and  School 
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New  York  University  Lakehead  University 


Ashley  M.  Pinkham 

West  Texas  A&M  University 

There  is  a  virtual  consensus  regarding  the  types  of  language  processes,  interactions,  and  material 
supports  that  are  central  for  young  children  to  become  proficient  readers  and  writers  (Shanahan  et 
al.,  2008).  In  this  study,  we  examine  these  supports  in  both  home  and  school  contexts  during 
children’s  critical  transitional  kindergarten  year.  Participants  were  70  children  living  in  2  different 
communities:  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  poverty  (i.e.,  poverty  rates  over  40%)  and  borderline 
neighborhoods  (i.e.,  poverty  rates  of  20-40%).  From  an  ecological  perspective,  our  goal  was  to 
examine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge-building  supports  in  these  contexts,  and  their 
relationship  to  children’s  school  readiness  outcomes.  Interactive  parent-child  tasks  were  designed  to 
elicit  child-directed  language  in  the  home,  while  naturalistic  observations  in  the  kindergarten 
classrooms  captured  teachers’  child-directed  language.  Children  living  in  concentrated  poverty  were 
more  likely  to  experience  language  of  more  limited  complexity  and  diversity  in  both  home  and 
kindergarten  contexts  as  compared  to  children  living  in  borderline  communities.  We  argue  that  the 
“double  dose  of  disadvantage”  in  the  language  supports  children  receive  at  home  and  at  school  may 
affect  their  school  readiness  in  significant,  yet  distinct,  ways. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

Children’s  early  exposure  to  a  rich  set  of  language  practices  is  critical  for  their  later  reading  success. 
Nevertheless,  this  study  shows  that  children  from  poor  neighborhoods  are  likely  to  receive  less 
complex  language  and  fewer  knowledge-building  opportunities  from  adults  in  home  and  school, 
constituting  a  “double  dose  of  disadvantage”  in  their  kindergarten  year.  These  results  suggest  that 
children  will  need  a  more  expansive  approach  to  intervention,  involving  both  families  and  teachers 
in  language-building  instruction  to  overcome  these  early  disadvantages  to  better  ensure  their 
opportunity  to  learn. 


Keywords:  language,  literacy,  poverty,  school  readiness,  kindergarten 


Accumulating  evidence  indicates  that  children’s  academic 
achievement  is  predicted  not  only  by  their  family’s  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status,  but  additionally  and  powerfully  by  the  average 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  of  their  school  (Buckingham, 
Wheldall,  &  Beaman-Wheldall,  2013).  Despite  expanding  op¬ 
tions  for  urban  schooling,  more  than  70%  of  children  in  public 
schools  still  attend  one  zoned  for  their  neighborhood  (Bischoff 
&  Reardon,  2014).  This  decision  has  serious  consequences  for 
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children’s  educational  opportunities.  For  example,  in  one  meta¬ 
analysis  involving  over  100,000  children  and  74  independent 
samples,  Sirin  (2005)  found  that  a  school’s  SES  (i.e.,  the 
proportion  of  students  who  are  eligible  for  free  and  reduced 
lunch)  had  a  larger  and  potentially  more  deleterious  effect  on 
achievement  than  student-level  SES.  Although  methodological 
characteristics,  such  as  the  type  of  SES  measure  moderated  the 
magnitude  of  the  relationship,  the  overall  effect  size  reflected  a 
medium  level  of  association  between  SES  and  academic 
achievement  at  the  student  level  and  a  large  degree  of  associ¬ 
ation  at  the  school  level. 

As  many  studies  attest,  however,  neither  student-level  nor 
school  socioeconomic  status  typically  serve  as  direct,  causal  fac¬ 
tors  in  children’s  academic  achievement  (e.g.,  Duncan  &  Mumane, 
201 1;  Mayer,  1998).  Instead,  SES  may  affect  children’s  day-to-day 
quality  of  life,  including  their  access  to  resources  associated  with 
learning,  the  quality  of  local  services,  and  their  socialization  by 
both  familiar  adults  and  larger  social  networks  (Neuman  &  Celano, 
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2012).  Limited  access  to  these  resources  may,  in  turn,  contribute  to 
SES-related  differences  in  children’s  achievement. 

SES  may  also  indirectly  influence  achievement  by  impacting 
children  s  language  skills  as  they  reach  school  age.  Although 
linguists  have  shown  definitively  that  all  biologically  intact  chil¬ 
dren  have  well-developed  language  (Brown,  1973;  Chomsky, 
1968)  and  “ways  with  words”  (Heath,  1983),  at  the  same  time 
studies  have  reported  striking  differences  across  SES  groups  on  a 
variety  of  measures  including  the  mastery  of  complex  sentence 
structures  (Vasilyeva,  Waterfall,  &  Huttenlocher,  2008).  Converg¬ 
ing  evidence  from  both  experimental  and  longitudinal  studies 
demonstrates  stark  differentials  in  phonological  awareness,  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  oral  language  comprehension  between  low-  and  middle- 
income  children  prior  to  entering  school  (Cunningham  &  Stanov- 
ich,  1997;  Hart  &  Risley,  1995).  In  fact,  Femald,  Marchman,  and 
Weisleder  (2013)  recently  reported  significant  SES-related  dispar¬ 
ities  in  vocabulary,  and  language  processing  efficiency  in  infants 
as  early  as  18  months  of  age.  By  24  months  of  age,  children  from 
higher-SES  backgrounds  demonstrated  a  6-month  gap  advantage 
compared  to  children  from  lower-SES  backgrounds.  Early  dif¬ 
ferences  in  foundational  language  and  literacy  skills,  including 
phonological  sensitivity  to  sounds  and  the  size  and  depth  of 
vocabulary  knowledge,  may  serve  as  a  direct  precursor  of  later 
SES-related  achievement  gaps.  Moreover,  such  differences  may 
support  what  Mol  and  Bus  (2011)  called  a  “spiral  of  causality”: 
children  who  are  more  proficient  in  school-related  language 
skills  become  increasingly  capable  in  academic  reading,  spell¬ 
ing  and  comprehension,  whereas  those  who  are  less  proficient 
may  spiral  downward  over  time. 

The  Transition  From  Home  to  School 

Although  student-level  SES  factors  (e.g.,  family  income,  parent 
education,  occupation)  are  necessary  for  our  understanding  of 
children’s  early  literacy  development,  they  may  be  insufficient  for 
providing  a  complete  picture  of  how  children  become  (or  do  not 
become)  proficient  and  successful  readers.  Because  inequality  is 
often  organized  or  clustered  in  social  settings  like  neighborhoods 
and  schools  (Lareau  &  Goyette,  2014),  where  a  child  lives  may 
add  an  additional  dimension  of  stratification.  In  a  recent  analysis 
using  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics,  Sharkey  (2013) 
showed  remarkable  stability  of  neighborhood  disadvantage  as  well 
as  neighborhood  advantage  across  multiple  generations.  Such  find¬ 
ings  indicate  that  progress  toward  racial  and  economic  equality 
may  be  “stuck  in  place.” 

This  persistent  inequality  may  not  bode  well  for  low-income 
children’s  achievement.  A  large  body  of  research  (e.g.,  Brooks- 
Gunn,  Duncan,  &  Aber,  1997;  Massey,  2007)  suggests  that  chil¬ 
dren  in  higher  poverty  neighborhoods  are  more  likely  to  attend 
troubled  schools,  have  less  qualified  teachers,  and  have  lower 
levels  of  academic  achievement  as  compared  to  their  peers  in  more 
affluent  neighborhoods.  In  this  respect,  children  may  face  a  “dou¬ 
ble  dose  of  disadvantage”  as  they  begin  to  participate  in  school 
settings.  More  specifically,  children  may  go  from  one  context  (the 
home)  with  limited  physical  and  psychological  resources  for  this 
type  of  language  and  early  print  experiences  to  another  context 
(the  school  environment)  with  similar  constraints.  In  this  manner, 
children  from  lower-SES  backgrounds  may  spend  the  majority  of 
their  waking  hours  experiencing  fewer  opportunities  for  language 


and  literacy  development.  Although  these  children  may  have 
unique  linguistic  strengths  that  serve  them  well  in  their  immediate 
settings,  the  double  dose  of  disadvantage  may  result  in  relatively 
weak  academic  language  skills  that  serve  as  obstacles  to  overall 
school  achievement  (Hoff,  2013). 

In  the  present  paper,  we  address  this  possible  “double  dose  of 
disadvantage”  by  following  a  cluster  sample  of  70  children  who 
have  recently  made  the  transition  from  preschool  to  kindergarten. 
Thirty-five  of  the  families  and  their  children  came  from  neighbor¬ 
hoods  considered  to  reflect  concentrated  poverty  (i.e.,  40%  or 
more  of  residents  identified  as  poor),  while  the  remaining  half 
came  from  contiguous  “borderline”  communities  that  are  more 
demographically  diverse  and  largely  working-class.  Children  from 
the  concentrated  poverty  neighborhoods  had  all  attended  Head 
Start  in  the  previous  year.  Consistent  with  the  Head  Start  Impact 
Study  (Puma,  Bell,  Cook,  &  Heid,  2010),  these  children  demon¬ 
strated  substantial  progress  in  school  readiness  skills,  including 
language,  vocabulary,  and  letter-knowledge  abilities. 

In  this  study,  we  followed  these  children  through  their  kinder¬ 
garten  year,  conducting  targeted  observations  in  both  home  and 
school  settings.  Our  goal  was  to  address  the  extent  to  which 
these  children  continued  to  receive  language  and  print  supports 
in  the  year  after  receiving  early  intervention.  At  the  same  time, 
we  conducted  similar  observations  for  the  35  children  living  in 
the  borderline  working-class  communities.  By  comparing  the 
supports  children  received  across  communities  and  contexts,  we 
attempted  to  understand  (a)  how  adult  child-directed  language 
from  home  and  school  may  contribute  to  children’s  learning 
trajectories,  and  (b)  how  home  and  school  SES  factors  in 
neighborhoods  may  be  inextricably  connected. 

Physical  and  Psychological  Supports  for 
Early  Learning 

Underlying  the  concept  of  the  environmental  support  hypothesis 
is  the  theoretical  premise  that  environment  plays  a  critical  role  in 
children’s  development.  Specifically,  Bronfenbrenner  and  Mor¬ 
ris’s  bioecological  model  posits  that  human  development  results 
from  a  complex  interplay  of  Process  X  Person  X  Context  X  Time. 
Proximal  processes,  such  as  interactions  with  adults  and  access  to 
learning  support  materials,  serve  as  the  primary  means  with  which 
young  children  leam  in  home  and  classroom  environments  (see 
Bronfenbrenner  &  Morris,  1998,  for  further  review). 

There  is  virtual  consensus  regarding  the  types  of  proximal 
processes  that  are  central  for  children  to  become  proficient  readers 
and  writers  (see  Shanahan  et  al.,  2008).  In  particular,  children  need 
a  rich  conceptual  knowledge  base  (Harris,  Golinkoff,  &  Hirsh- 
Pasek,  2011),  a  broad  and  deep  vocabulary  (Beck  &  McKeown, 
2007),  and  strong  verbal  reasoning  skills  (Brown,  Roediger,  & 
McDaniel,  2014)  in  order  to  understand  the  messages  that  are 
conveyed  through  print.  In  addition  to  serving  as  the  foundation  for 
later  print  experiences,  these  language  skills  also  support  the 
development  of  code-related  skills,  including  phonological  aware¬ 
ness,  the  alphabetic  principle,  and  the  many  systematic  correspon¬ 
dences  between  sounds  and  spellings  (Shanahan  et  al.,  2008). 

But  to  attain  these  skills,  children  require  many  opportunities 
with  supportive  adults  who  act  as  social  and  psychological  re¬ 
sources  that  provide  information  through  extensive  feedback  and 
demonstrations  (Neuman  &  Carta,  2011).  Interacting  with  adults 
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who  produce  more  complex  utterances  and  use  a  greater  variety  of 
syntactic  structures  in  their  spontaneous  speech  may  especially 
promote  children’s  expressive  language  and  syntactic  development 
(Hoff,  Rumiche,  Burridge,  Ribot,  &  Welsh,  2014).  Caregivers’ 
diversity  of  language  input,  or  their  use  of  a  variety  words,  may 
also  have  a  facilitative  effect  on  children’s  language  and  literacy 
development.  Weizman  and  Snow  (2001),  for  example,  found  that 
mothers’  greater  use  of  sophisticated  words  during  everyday  ac¬ 
tivities  later  predicted  their  children’s  language  learning  (see  also 
Rowe,  Raudenbush,  &  Goldin-Meadow,  2012).  Yet  it  is  not  an 
entirely  one-sided  affair:  responding  contingently  to  what  children 
are  saying  or  asking,  as  well  as  extending  what  children  are  curious 
about  learning,  also  fosters  language  development  and  learning 
(Landry,  Smith.  Swank,  Assel,  &  Vellet,  2001;  Mol  &  Neuman, 
2014). 

Although  the  lexical  features  (e.g.,  quantity,  complexity)  of 
caregiver  child-directed  speech  clearly  influence  children’s  lan¬ 
guage  development,  the  content  of  such  speech  is  also  highly 
important.  Language  is  a  key  mechanism  for  conveying  important 
conceptual  understandings  and  knowledge.  For  example,  children 
may  learn  broad  generalizations  about  the  taxonomic  categories  in 
their  world  through  conversations  with  adults  (see  Gelman  & 
Kalish,  2006).  Generic  noun  phrases,  such  as  “cats  have  whiskers,” 
describe  shared  properties  of  a  category  (e.g.,  cats  as  a  category, 
whiskers  as  a  property  of  the  category)  and  express  which  prop¬ 
erties  may  be  extended  to  new  category  exemplars  (Brandone, 
Leslie,  Cimpian,  &  Gelman,  2012).  Such  generic  noun  phrases 
appear  frequently  in  naturally  occurring  conversations  between 
supportive  adults  and  young  children  and  are  thought  to  play  an 
instrumental  role  in  children’s  conceptual  development  and  rea¬ 
soning.  In  fact,  children  as  young  as  2  [1/2]  years  of  age  will 
produce  such  generic  noun  phrases  in  a  context  that  encourages 
such  focus  (Gelman  &  Raman,  2003). 

Furthermore,  statements  that  engage  children  in  representational 
thinking  can  be  a  source  of  abstract  thinking  (LaRusso  et  al., 
2016).  Such  conversations  include  anticipating  events,  reconstruct¬ 
ing  past  events,  and  transcending  from  the  immediate  present  to 
the  symbolic  level.  For  example,  asking  children  to  describe  an 
experience  or  a  story  requires  that  they  separate  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  experience  in  order  to  think  about  the  previous  event,  thereby 
placing  cognitive  demands  to  transcend  the  present  to  deal  with  the 
past  (van  Tuijl  &  Leseman,  2004).  Sigel  (1982)  described  the 
phenomenon  as  “distancing”  and  demonstrated  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  these  experiences  is  positively  associated  with  children’s 
ability  to  classify  and  represent  knowledge  using  oral  and  written 
symbol  systems. 

In  sum,  children’s  early  exposure  to  a  rich  set  of  language 
practices  may  set  in  motion  the  processes  that  they  will  need  for 
learning  to  read,  including  the  vocabulary,  and  background  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  language  and  reading  comprehension  (Neuman 
&  Celano,  2012).  Consequently,  children  who  have  limited  expe¬ 
rience  with  these  kinds  of  linguistic  interactions  may  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  engage  in  higher-order  exchanges  of  cognitive 
challenge  valued  in  school  and  are  likely  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
later  on  (Bailey,  Duncan,  Odgers,  &  Yu,  2015).  Crucially,  such 
differences  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  adults’  child-directed 
language  are  strongly  associated  with  children’s  socioeconomic 
background.  They  may  also  partially  account  for  later  SES-related 
disparities  in  children’s  lexical  and  grammatical  development  both 


within  and  between  SES  groups  (Hart  &  Risley,  1995;  Hoff,  2006). 
These  SES-related  differences  not  only  influence  children’s  im¬ 
mediate  skill-building,  but  their  ability  to  process  and  learn  from 
future  language  input  as  well.  If  these  children  also  experience 
school  contexts  in  which  teachers  provide  less  language-advancing 
input  and  fewer  opportunities  for  knowledge-building  supports, 
they  may  be  less  likely  to  progress  over  the  course  of  the  school 
year  as  compared  to  children  with  teachers  who  use  academically 
productive  talk  more  strategically  and  deliberately  for  learning  and 
reading  development  (Stanovich,  1986).  Taken  together,  this  may 
constitute  a  double  dose  of  disadvantage  for  low-income  children. 

In  this  study,  we  examine  these  language-advancing  supports  in 
both  home  and  school  for  children  in  the  critical  transitional  year 
from  preschool  to  kindergarten.  Given  the  important  role  that 
adults’  child-directed  language  plays  in  fostering  children’s  lan¬ 
guage  skills,  vocabulary,  and  background  knowledge,  we  asked  the 
following  questions: 

(a)  To  what  extent  are  there  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  parent-child  interactions  for  children  living  in  concen¬ 
trated  poverty  as  compared  to  their  working-class  peers? 

(b)  When  children  living  in  concentrated  poverty  and  borderline 
communities  transition  to  kindergarten,  are  there  differences  in  the 
characteristics  of  teachers’  use  of  child-directed  language  sup¬ 
ports? 

(c)  To  what  extent  do  differences  in  language  and  knowledge¬ 
building  supports  at  home  and  in  the  classroom  predict  children’s 
early  academic  achievement? 

Method 

Data  Sources 

This  study  is  a  follow-up  of  a  large-scale,  cluster  randomized 
controlled  trial  ( n  =  585)  measuring  the  effects  of  a  supplemental 
curriculum,  the  World  of  Words ,  on  children’s  vocabulary  and 
early  literacy  development  (Neuman,  Newman,  &  Dwyer,  2011). 
The  original  study  took  place  in  25  classrooms  throughout  a 
county-wide  Head  Start  program  in  Detroit,  a  severely  economi¬ 
cally  depressed  Midwestern  city,  and  its  surrounding  area.  At  the 
time  of  the  study,  the  city  experienced  25%  unemployment  and  an 
overall  child  poverty  rate  of  67%.  Parent  consent  for  the  program, 
obtained  through  the  Head  Start  County  Office  was  100%. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  business-as-usual  control  groups  of 
Head  Start  classrooms,  we  also  wanted  to  examine  how  students’ 
growth  in  vocabulary  compared  to  those  who  came  from  neigh¬ 
borhoods  with  less  severe  poverty.  To  do  so,  we  included  an 
additional  comparison  group  of  children  («  =  221)  from  three 
smaller  contiguous  areas  described  by  Jargowsky  (2014)  as  bor¬ 
derline  neighborhoods,  in  which  the  poverty  rate  generally  ranges 
from  20-40%.  Although  still  showing  signs  of  distress,  such 
neighborhoods  tend  to  be  more  worfdng-class  or  lower-middle- 
income  communities.  Children  in  this  group  were  not  eligible  for 
Head  Start  (i.e.,  income  was  above  the  eligibility  criterion)  and 
instead  attended  a  state-funded  prekindergarten  program  ( n  =  24). 
Eligibility  for  the  state-funded  program  was  based  on  evidence  of 
risk  factors,  including  income  (i.e.,  low-income  but  above  federal 
income  poverty  guidelines)  and  22  other  possible  risk  factors  (e.g., 
maternal  education,  single  parent  household,  speech  delays,  ELL 
status;  Michigan  Great  Start  Readiness  Program,  2012).  Children 
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Table  1 

Sample  Characteristics  of  the  Original  2011  Study 


Descriptive 

Head  Start  treatment 
(N  =  294) 

Head  Start  control 
(N  =  289) 

Borderline  control 
(N  =  221) 

Average  age  in  months 

49 

50 

52 

Mean  WJ  pretest  (Sept.) 

98.44 

97.51 

100.94 

%  Female* 

55 

51 

53 

%  Minority* 

58% 

55% 

39% 

Note.  WJ  —  Woodcock  Johnson. 
* p  <  .05. 


qualified  for  the  program  if  they  were  considered  at  risk  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  two  of  these  factors.  Sample  characteristics  of  the 
original  study  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

At  the  end  of  Year  1,  the  randomized  trial  showed  substantial 
improvements  by  the  Head  Start  treatment  group  in  researcher- 
developed  vocabulary  (Cohen’s  d  =  .86)  and  conceptual  develop¬ 
ment  measures  (Cohen’s  d  =  .53)  as  compared  to  the  Head  Start 
control  group.  In  addition,  treatment  children  showed  average 
progress  in  expressive  vocabulary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  as 
measured  by  the  Woodcock-Johnson  Picture  Vocabulary  test,  with 
no  significant  differences  between  children  in  the  Head  Start 
treatment  group  (100.15,  SD  =  13.81)  and  those  in  the  state- 
funded  program  (101.87,  SD  =  11.82;  see  Neuman  et  al.,  201 1). 

Participants 

In  the  present  analysis,  our  goal  was  to  examine  the  continuous 
progress  for  a  subset  of  children  from  the  concentrated  poverty  and 
borderline  communities.  Two  participants  (i.e.,  one  boy  and  one 
girl)  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the  Head  Start  class¬ 
rooms  ( n  =  50)  and  state-funded  preschool  classrooms  (n  —  48). 
Of  the  98  children  identified,  contact  information  was  available  for 
80  of  the  families;  this  was  equally  distributed  across  the  two 
groups.  Following  an  initial  phone  conversation  with  families,  five 
children  were  eliminated  either  due  to  limited  English  proficiency 
(two  children)  or  expected  moves  out  of  the  state  (three  children). 

Letters  were  then  sent  to  the  families  of  the  remaining  75 
children  describing  the  study  and  our  interest  in  better  understand¬ 
ing  children’s  transition  to  kindergarten.  In  the  informed  consent, 
we  outlined  our  requests  for  a  series  of  four  home  visits  throughout 
the  year  and  requested  permission  to  observe  children’s  everyday 
activities  in  their  kindergarten  classrooms  on  approximately  four 
occasions.  Seventy  families  returned  informed  consent  and  agreed 
to  participate  (i.e.,  93%  response  rate).  Participating  families  were 
given  a  $25  gift  card  and  a  new  book  for  the  child’s  personal 
library  after  each  home  visit;  teachers  received  a  small  library  for 
their  classroom  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

Of  the  70  children  in  our  final  sample,  35  had  attended  Head 
Start,  and  lived  in  the  economically  depressed  urban  community, 
and  were  identified  as  low-income  (N  =  18,  treatment;  N  =  17, 
control).  The  remaining  35  children  had  attended  the  state-funded 
pre-K  program,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  three  borderline  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  were  identified  as  working-class.  For  both  groups, 
participants’  scores  on  the  expressive  vocabulary  measure  did  not 
significantly  differ  from  their  larger  group  (i.e.,  Head  Start  treat¬ 
ment,  Head  Start  control,  or  baseline  comparison)  at  the  end  of 
their  pre-K  year. 


Demographic  information  of  the  families  and  the  neighborhoods 
is  provided  in  Tables  2  and  3.  As  shown,  there  were  significant 
differences  between  groups  on  parental  age,  education,  and  in¬ 
come.  The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  neighborhoods, 
such  as  average  income,  density  of  poverty  was  substantial  as  well. 
Low-income  parents  were  younger,  poorer,  and  more  likely  to  be 
of  minority  status  than  working-class  parents.  Home  environ- 


Table  2 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  Families  and  Neighborhoods 


Variable 

Concentrated 
poverty 
( n  =  35) 

Borderline 
communities 
0 n  =  35) 

Child’s  age  (in  months) 

61.68  (.37) 

59.28  (.65) 

Child’s  gender 

Male 

46% 

40% 

Female 

54% 

60% 

Parent  age  (in  years) 

Mother* 

33.94  (8.86) 

38.59  (6.22) 

Father" 

36.33  (9.24) 

41.81  (10.57) 

Parent  education 

Mother*’ 

Did  not  complete  high  school 

15% 

0% 

High  school  diploma 

59% 

16% 

Some  college 

26% 

28% 

Bachelor’s  degree 

0% 

15% 

Post-graduate  degree 

0% 

41% 

Father** 

Did  not  complete  high  school 

7% 

0% 

High  school  diploma 

63% 

15% 

Some  college 

30% 

30% 

Bachelor’s  degree 

0% 

15% 

Post-graduate  degree 

0% 

41% 

Family  income** 

Less  than  $15,000 

20% 

0% 

$15-39,999 

51% 

6% 

$35^19,999 

26% 

18% 

$50,000-74,999 

3% 

26% 

More  than  $75,000 

0% 

50% 

Family  ethnicity 

Caucasian 

41% 

61% 

African  American 

41% 

21% 

Hispanic/Latino 

3% 

6% 

Asian 

0% 

6% 

Bi-/multi-racial 

15% 

6% 

H.O.M.E.  (max  =  55)** 

42.37  (6.25) 

50.63  (3.03) 

School  SES  (%  free/reduced  lunch) 

45% 

35% 

School  failing  to  make  AYP 

21% 

0 

Note.  SES  =  socioeconomic  status;  H.O.M.E.  =  Home  Observation  for 
the  Measurement  of  the  Environment;  AYP  =  Adequate  Year  Progress. 
><.05.  <  .01. 
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Table  3 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  Neighborhoods11 


Neighborhood 

Population 

%  Poverty 

Average  household 
income 

Race/Ethnicity 

Education  (%  completing  at  least 
high  school  degree) 

Concentrated  poverty 

Detroit 

713,777 

41.3% 

$26,325 

Caucasian:  12% 

African  American:  83% 
Other:  5% 

77.8% 

Hamtramck 

22,423 

43.5% 

$25,659 

Caucasian:  50% 

African  American:  11% 
Other:  39% 

64.8% 

Highland  Park 

11,776 

51.1% 

$18,981 

Caucasian:  <1% 

African  American:  89% 
Other:  11% 

73.8% 

Borderline  communities 

Taylor 

63,131 

21.2% 

$41,933 

Caucasian:  76% 

African  American:  17% 
Other:  3% 

82.3% 

Romulus 

23,989 

21.4% 

$44,119 

Caucasian:  49% 

African  American:  44% 
Other:  7% 

85.7% 

Sumpter 

9,549 

19.5% 

$53,109 

Caucasian:  89% 

African  American:  11% 
Other:  <1% 

88.6% 

American  Fact  Finder  (http://factfinder.census.gov). 


merits,  as  well,  were  less  cognitively  stimulating  in  these  poor 
neighborhoods.  Additionally,  poor  children  were  more  likely  to 
attend  schools  with  a  higher  percentage  of  free  and  reduced  lunch 
than  those  children  from  working-class  families. 

Furthermore,  their  schools  were  rated  more  poorly  than  those  in 
the  working-class  communities:  Accountability  measures  indi¬ 
cated  that  over  21%  of  the  schools  in  these  high-poverty  neigh¬ 
borhoods  failed  to  meet  adequate  yearly  progress  (as  identified 
through  NCLB);  in  addition,  composite  school  reports  used  as  an 
additional  accountability  measure  in  the  State,  indicated  that  45% 
of  these  schools,  compared  to  16%  in  working-class  neighbor¬ 
hoods  were  in  need  of  improvement.  These  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  schools  are  consistent  with  previous  studies  (Dup- 
ere,  Leventhal,  Crosnoe,  &  Dion,  2010),  which  have  shown  how 
neighborhood  effects  are  channeled  through  a  series  of  related 
contexts  (e.g.,  schools;  classrooms)  embedded  in  and  often 
bounded  by  their  neighborhood  environment.  In  addition,  they 
show  how  factors  associated  with  children’s  opportunity  to  learn 
are  organized  or  clustered  in  social  settings  like  neighborhoods  and 
schools. 

Data  Collection 

The  goal  of  our  project  was  to  better  understand  the  home  and 
school  transition  for  these  children  coming  from  two  different 
environmental  settings:  (a)  neighborhoods  in  which  children  grew 
up  in  concentrated  poverty,  characterized  by  the  poverty  level  in 
the  community  exceeding  a  threshold  level  of  40%  or  more;  and 
(b)  borderline  communities  that  were  affected  by  the  Great 
Recession  and  had  poverty  levels  ranging  from  20%  to  40%,  but 
continued  to  have  greater  job  stability  than  neighborhoods 
characterized  by  concentrated  poverty.  The  purpose  of  our  data 
collection,  therefore,  was  to  examine  the  types  of  language  and 
literacy  processes  typically  valued  in  school  in  both  contexts. 


To  do  so,  we  scheduled  four  hour-long  visits  in  family  homes, 
starting  in  the  fall  and  spaced  throughout  the  school  year.  During 
each  visit,  we  administered  both  standardized  assessments  and 
tasks  specifically  designed  to  engage  parents  and  children  in  joint 
interactions  (see  below).  Starting  in  late  fall,  we  also  scheduled 
four  observations  in  children’s  kindergarten  classroom;  these  ob¬ 
servations  were  spaced  approximately  6  weeks  apart.  Each  obser¬ 
vation  consisted  of  a  half-day  classroom  visit  during  which  we 
recorded  teachers’  child-directed  talk.  Although  the  specific  con¬ 
texts  and  the  occasions  for  recording  adult/child  interactions  varied 
between  home  and  school  contexts,  our  goal  was  to  examine  a 
common  set  of  criteria  for  adult  child-directed  talk  known  to 
promote  to  language  and  reading  development.  Table  4  provides 
an  overall  description  of  the  data  collected  in  both  settings. 

Home  Measures 

Assessments  and  tasks  were  designed  to  examine  the  degree  of 
cognitive  stimulation  in  the  home,  the  quality  of  parent-child 
interactions,  and  children’s  school  readiness  skills.  We  used  the 
following  measures: 

Home  observation  for  the  measurement  of  the  environment. 

During  the  first  home  visit,  trained  research  assistants  administered 
the  Home  Observation  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Environment 
(H.O.M.E.;  Bradley,  Caldwell,  &  Corwyn,  2003),  a  widely  used 
observational  measure  designed  to  examine  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  cognitive  stimulation  and  material  support  in  children’s 
homes.  H.O.M.E.  has  been  used  extensively  in  research  has  been 
shown  to  be  sensitive  to  increments  in  family  income,  particularly 
when  looking  at  children  bom  into  poverty  (Totsika  &  Sylva, 
2004).  The  measure  includes  55  items,  clustered  in  eight  subscales 
(i.e.,  learning  materials,  language  stimulation,  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  parental  responsivity,  learning  stimulation,  modeling  of  so¬ 
cial  maturity,  variety  in  experience,  and  acceptance  of  child).  The 


Table  4 

Overview  of  Study  Variables 
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Variable 

Description 

Home 

H.O.M.E. 

An  observational  measure  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  stimulation  and 
support  in  the  child’s  home. 

Parent  language 

Word  tokens 

Total  number  of  words  spoken  by  parent 

Lexical  density 

Average  number  of  words  per  minute 

Lexical  diversity 

Total  number  of  unique  word  types 

Sentence  complexity 

Average  number  of  words  per  utterance 

WRAT4 

Reading  comprehension  assessment 

Teacher  language 

Word  tokens 

Total  number  of  words  spoken  by  teacher 

Lexical  density 

Average  number  of  words  per  minute 

Lexical  diversity 

Total  number  of  unique  word  types 

Sentence  complexity 

Average  number  of  words  per  utterance 

Child  outcomes 

PPVT-IVa 

Standardized  measure  of  receptive  vocabulary 

WJIII-Picture 

Standardized  measure  of  expressive  vocabulary 

Vocabulary  B'c 

Letter/Sound  identification 

Researcher-developed  criterion  measure  of  letter  and  sound  identification 

WJIH-Letter/W  ord 

Standardized  measure  of  basic  decoding  skills 

identification 

WJIII- Word  attack0 

Standardized  measure  of  basic  phonics 

Note.  H.O.M.E.  =  Home  Observation  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Environment. 

d  WRAT4  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.  b  PPVT-IV  =  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-IV.  c  WJIII  = 
Woodcock  Johnson-III. 


first  five  observations  were  independently  coded  by  two  research 
assistants;  interrater  reliability  was  k  =  .95.  Once  interrater  reli¬ 
ability  was  established,  a  single  coder  coded  subsequent  observa¬ 
tions. 

Wide  range  achievement  test.  During  the  first  visit,  a  second 
trained  research  assistant  administered  the  Wide  Range  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test-Fourth  edition  (WRAT4;  Wilkinson  &  Robertson, 
2006),  a  brief  achievement  test  normed  to  measure  reading  com¬ 
prehension  in  teenagers  and  adults  (up  to  age  94).  The  reported 
internal-rater  reliability  for  the  WRAT4  is  .98.  Used  widely  as  a 
norm-referenced  measure  of  reading  comprehension,  the  WRAT 
has  been  standardized  across  a  stratified  sample  including  gender, 
race,  ethnicity,  and  region. 

The  WRAT  was  administered  to  the  primary  caregiver  (usually 
the  mother)  as  an  assessment  of  his  or  her  reading  proficiency.  The 
assumption  was  that  parents’  own  reading  ability  might  relate  to 
their  interest  and  involvement  in  reading  with  their  children.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  previous  research  has  demonstrated  that  mothers’  edu¬ 
cational  background  is  highly  correlated  with  their  children’s 
school  readiness  skills  (Denton,  West,  &  Waltston,  2003).  The 
WRAT  took  approximately  15  min  to  administer. 

Quality  of  parent-child  interactions.  For  the  second  and 
third  visits,  we  developed  two  tasks  designed  to  engage  parents 
and  children  in  joint  activity.  These  activities  were  deliberately 
targeted  to  elicit  parent  child-directed  language,  allowing  us  to 
focus  on  the  variety  of  the  dyadic  interactions  and  to  examine  the 
knowledge-building  supports  parents  provided  during  these  inter¬ 
actions.  Although  either  parent  was  invited  to  join  in  the  interac¬ 
tion,  only  mothers  chose  to  participate  in  the  activity. 

The  first  activity,  the  Literacy  Prop  Bag,  was  administered 
during  the  second  home  visit.  The  task  was  initially  adapted  from 
the  NICHD’s  Study  of  Early  Child  Care’s  three-bag  assessment 


(NICHD  Early  Child  Care  Research  Network,  1999)  and  had  been 
used  in  our  previous  research  (Mol  &  Neuman,  2014).  The  three 
bags  in  this  task  included:  an  age-appropriate  narrative  nonfiction 
book.  Have  you  seen  bugs?  (Oppenheim,  1996);  a  set  of  realistic 
toy  insects;  and  a  notebook  for  recording  children’s  drawing 
and/or  writing  about  the  activities. 

Instructions  were  deliberately  open-ended  to  observe  the  natural 
variation  that  might  occur  in  parent-child  interaction.  Parents  were 
given  the  first  bag  and  asked  to  share  the  book  with  their  children. 
After  sharing  the  book,  a  second  bag  with  an  assortment  of  insect 
replicas  related  to  the  book  was  given  to  the  dyad.  Following  their 
play,  they  were  given  a  third  bag  containing  the  notebook.  Dyads 
engaged  in  each  activity  for  approximately  5  min  (book:  M  =  5.96 
min;  toys:  M  =  5.50;  notebook:  M  =  3.25).  During  the  activity, 
two  trained  research  assistants  independently  took  informal  notes 
on  parent-child  interactions  and  conversations.  The  session  was 
also  audiotaped  (with  parent  permission). 

During  the  third  home  visit,  parent-child  dyads  completed  the 
second  activity,  Animal  Bingo.  This  activity  involved  a  matching 
game  with  animal  pictures.  It  was  designed  to  engage  parents  and 
children  in  language  interactions  using  a  more  structured  task  than 
the  Literacy  Prop  Bag.  Dyads  were  given  a  game-board  composed 
of  a  4  X  4  grid  with  illustrations  of  both  familiar  animals  (e.g.,  pig) 
and  less  familiar  animals  (e.g.,  starfish).  They  were  also  given  16 
playing  cards,  each  one  corresponding  to  an  illustration  on  the 
game-board.  Parents  were  asked  to  select  playing  cards  one  at  a 
time  and  to  help  their  children  identify  the  specific  animal  without 
using  the  animals’  names  or  providing  overt  cues  (e.g.,  pointing). 
Children  were  instructed  to  listen  carefully  and  try  to  find  the 
animals  being  described.  After  the  game  was  completed,  the  par¬ 
ent/child  dyad  was  given  a  second  game-board  and  a  new  set  of  16 
playing  cards,  and  asked  to  play  the  game  again.  During  this 
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second,  more  challenging  round,  half  of  the  playing  cards  con¬ 
tained  illustrations  of  new  animals,  while  the  remaining  eight  cards 
were  printed  with  the  name  of  an  animal.  On  average,  each  round 
of  the  collaborative  game  lasted  6.43  min  ( SD  —  1.85).  The  total 
parent-child  interaction  averaged  12.90  min  (SD  =  3.97)  in  length. 
Sessions  were  audiotaped  while  research  assistants  took  informal 
notes. 

Child  Assessments 

Children’s  language  and  school  readiness  skills  were  also  as¬ 
sessed  during  these  home  visits.  Four  measures  were  assessed  once 
during  the  fall  and  once  during  the  spring:  receptive  vocabulary 
knowledge,  expressive  vocabulary  knowledge,  letter-name  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  letter-sound  knowledge.  Two  additional  measures  were 
administered  only  in  spring  to  assess  children’s  initial  decoding 
skills. 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-IV.  Children’s  receptive 
vocabulary  knowledge  was  measured  using  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test-IV  (PPVT-IV),  a  vocabulary  test  which  yields 
both  raw  scores  and  standard  equivalent  scores  related  to  national 
norms  (Dunn  &  Dunn,  2007).  Form  A  was  administered  during  the 
fall,  and  Form  B  was  administered  in  the  spring.  Standard  scores 
were  used  for  all  analyses.  The  reported  reliability  for  the 
PPVT-IV  ranges  from  .93  to  .95. 

Woodcock-Johnson  Ill-Picture  Vocabulary.  Children’s  ex¬ 
pressive  vocabulary  knowledge  was  measured  with  the 
Woodcock-Johnson  Ill-Picture  Vocabulary  subtest  (WJIII-PV; 
Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2007).  The  subtest  consists  of  42 
pictures  of  words  that  increase  in  difficulty.  For  each  item,  chil¬ 
dren  are  prompted  to  label  the  picture;  administration  is  discon¬ 
tinued  after  failing  to  label  six  items  in  a  row.  Scaled  scores  based 
on  national  norms  were  used  for  all  analyses.  The  reported  reli¬ 
ability  for  the  WJIII  ranges  from  .8  to  .9. 

Letter  names  and  letter  sounds.  We  examined  children’s 
ability  to  name  letters  and  identify  sounds  through  two  informal 
measures.  Seven  letters  were  selected  based  on  high  utility  (i.e.,  s, 
m,  t,  b,  p,  r,f).  These  letters  were  placed  on  flashcards,  which  were 
presented  in  random  order.  Children  were  asked  to  identify  the 
name  of  each  letter  as  well  as  its  sound.  Children  received  a  total 
correct  score  for  both  letters  (maximum  =  7)  and  sounds  (maxi¬ 
mum  =  7).  Cronbach’s  alpha  indicated  .95. 

Woodcock-Johnson  III-Letter-Word  identification.  This 
WJIII  subtest  assessed  children’s  ability  to  name  or  pronounce 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Both  upper-  and  lowercase  letters  are  used, 
and  letters  are  presented  in  a  variety  of  type  styles.  Reliability  of 
the  measure  is  .94.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of  items  for  young 
children  at  the  basal  level,  this  measure  was  administered  only  as 
a  spring  posttest. 

Woodcock-Johnson  Ill-Word  attack.  This  measure  exam¬ 
ines  the  ability  to  apply  phonic/decoding  skills  to  unfamiliar  words 
(Woodcock  et  al.,  2007).  Initial  items  require  children  to  produce 
sounds  for  a  small  set  of  single  letters;  later  items  require  children 
to  pronounce  pseudowords  of  increasing  complexity.  Reported 
reliability  for  the  measure  is  .90.  This  measure  was  administered 
only  as  a  spring  posttest. 


School  Measures 

Kindergarten  teacher  questionnaire.  All  teachers  were 
asked  to  complete  a  demographic  survey  detailing  their  back¬ 
ground  characteristics,  teaching  experience  and  the  curricula  they 
used  in  their  classrooms.  The  survey  took  10—15  min  to  complete. 

School  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  and  accountability 
measures.  Data  on  percent  free  and  reduced  lunch  for  each 
school,  as  well  as  school  composition,  were  retrieved  from  pub¬ 
licly  available  data  through  the  American  Factfinder  website  (fact- 
finder.census.gov).  Accountability  information  was  retrieved  from 
state  report  cards  (www.mischooldata.org). 

Classroom  observations.  We  conducted  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  to  examine  teachers’  child-directed  language  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  classrooms  attended  by  each  target  child.  With  parent 
permission,  we  contacted  school  administrators.  With  their  per¬ 
mission,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher’s,  we  scheduled  four  class¬ 
room  visits  over  the  course  of  late  winter  and  throughout  the 
spring.  In  the  majority  of  schools,  there  was  one  kindergarten 
teacher  with  one  student  participating  in  the  study;  however,  in  the 
remaining  nine  schools,  there  were  two  or  more  kindergarten 
classrooms,  each  with  one  student  involved  in  the  study.  Sixty- 
three  children  (90%)  attended  their  neighborhood  elementary 
school.  Eight  of  these  children  (11%)  attended  a  kindergarten 
classroom  in  the  same  school  with  other  targeted  children.  To¬ 
gether,  kindergarten  teachers  from  a  total  of  54  schools  were 
included  in  the  study. 

Observations  were  conducted  by  10  trained  research  assistants 
(one  per  classroom).  Each  observation  began  at  the  start  of  the 
school  day  and  lasted  for  approximately  three  hours.  During  each 
observation,  lead  teachers  wore  a  portable  microphone  to  allow  for 
all  teacher  child-directed  language  to  be  audio-recorded.  At  the 
same  time,  research  assistants  sat  at  the  back  of  the  room,  listened 
to  the  talk,  and  took  informal  notes  on  a  laptop  computer  to 
provide  additional  context  for  the  activity  or  to  report  on  any 
potential  instructional  interruptions  (e.g.,  phone  call).  Together,  we 
collected  close  to  12  hours  of  teacher  child-directed  talk.  For 
additional  information  about  classroom  observations,  see  (Wright 
&  Neuman,  2014). 

Analyzing  Adult-Child  Language  Interactions 

All  speech  produced  during  both  parent  observation  tasks  (i.e., 
literacy  prop  bag,  animal  bingo)  and  classroom  observations  were 
transcribed  in  full  by  trained  research  assistants  using  the  Codes 
for  Human  Analysis  of  Transcripts  (CHAT)  transcription  system 
available  through  the  Child  Language  Data  Exchange  System 
(CHILDES;  MacWhinney,  2000).  In  this  system,  the  unit  of  tran¬ 
scription  is  the  utterance,  defined  as  any  sequence  of  words  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  a  pause,  change  in  conversational  turn,  or 
change  in  intonational  pattern.  To  ensure  consistency  across  tran¬ 
scriptions,  each  transcript  was  reviewed  against  the  audio¬ 
recording  at  regular  intervals.  When  there  was  any  ambiguity 
(approximately  2%  of  the  time),  transcribers  referred  to  contextual 
notes  taken  by  the  original  research  assistant  for  further  clarifica¬ 
tion. 

The  Computerized  Language  Analysis  (CLAN)  program  was 
then  used  to  analyze  data  transcribed  in  the  CHAT  format,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  exact  number  or  ratio  of  scores.  CLAN  facilitates  the 
automatic  computation  of  indices  such  as  lexical  density,  mean 
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length  ot  utterances  (MLU),  and  other  measures  of  conversational 
analyses. 

Coding  child-directed  language.  Since  our  goal  was  to  ex¬ 
amine  adults  use  of  child-directed  language  in  home  and  school, 
we  operationalized  the  linguistic  input  in  these  two  settings  in 
similar  ways.  Specifically,  we  focused  on  the  quantity  and  the 
quality,  or  lexical  richness,  of  the  language  input  in  these  two 
settings. 

Quantity  of  language  input.  The  quantity  of  language  was 
coded  in  two  ways:  word  tokens  and  lexical  density.  Word  tokens 
measured  the  total  number  of  words  spoken  by  the  adult  (i.e., 
parent  or  teacher)  during  the  entire  observation,  independent  of 
duration.  By  contrast,  lexical  density  measured  the  amount  of 
linguistic  input  relative  to  the  overall  duration  of  the  interaction. 
Specifically,  the  measure  calculated  the  average  number  of  words 
produced  per  minute  during  the  observed  period. 

Quality  of  language  input.  The  quality  of  language  input 
captured  the  extent  to  which  adults  used  rich  and  varied  language 
when  talking  to  children.  We  operationalized  quality  in  two  ways: 
lexical  diversity  and  sentence  complexity.  Lexical  diversity  ad¬ 
dressed  the  overall  variety  of  vocabulary  words  used  in  child- 
directed  talk.  Using  the  FREQ  command  in  CLAN,  we  produced 
a  comprehensive  list  of  words  spoken  by  adults,  and  then  deter¬ 
mined  the  number  of  different  word  types  (i.e.,  different  word 
roots)  produced  in  each  observation.  All  dictionary  words,  as  well 
as  onomatopoeic  sounds  were  counted  as  words;  however,  uncon¬ 
ventional  or  pseudowords  were  excluded.  Morphologically  in¬ 
flected  variants  of  words  (e.g.,  read;  reading)  were  considered  a 
single  type. 

Sentence  complexity  was  operationalized  as  the  average  number 
of  words  per  adult  utterance.  Studies  suggest  that  adults  who  speak 
in  longer  utterances  may  have  greater  opportunity  to  use  diverse 
vocabulary  and  syntax.  They  may  also  provide  children  with  more 
information  in  general,  including  information  about  specific  word 
meanings  (Dickinson,  Hofer,  Barnes,  &  Grifenhagen,  2014;  Dick¬ 
inson  &  Porche,  2011).  The  average  number  of  words  per  utter¬ 
ance  was  computed  using  the  MLU  command  in  CLAN. 

Results 

These  observations  of  home  and  school  contexts,  combined  with 
child  assessments  of  language  and  early  literacy  skills,  allowed  us 
to  examine  how  language  and  knowledge-building  supports  in 
different  environmental  settings  might  relate  to  children’s  recep¬ 
tive  and  expressive  language  and  early  literacy  skills  in  the  im¬ 
portant  transitional  year  from  preschool  to  the  elementary  grades. 
We  present  our  results  in  four  sections.  First,  we  examined  the 
differences  between  treatment  and  control  within  the  low-income 
group  to  determine  any  potential  carryover  effects  of  the  interven¬ 
tion.  Next,  we  analyzed  the  features  of  parent  child-directed  lan¬ 
guage  and  measured  whether  there  were  differences  between  low- 
income  and  working-class  groups.  To  that  end,  based  on  the  high 
correlations  among  these  language  characteristics,  we  used  multi¬ 
variate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  to  examine  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  linguistic  input  broadly,  followed  by  univariate  analyses 
to  examine  differences  for  each  language  characteristic.  Next,  we 
turned  to  the  school  context.  We  first  focused  on  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  classrooms.  Then  we  addressed  the  qualita¬ 
tive  features  of  teacher  child-directed  language,  followed  by  a 


similar  set  of  analyses  to  examine  differences  between  groups. 
Although  students  were  clustered  within  classrooms  for  the  initial 
intervention  (Neuman  et  al.,  2011).  at  kindergarten  they  were 
dispersed  and  no  longer  clustered  within  the  same  schools  or 
classrooms  (i.e.,  only  six  classes  had  two  children  per  class). 
Therefore,  multilevel  modeling  (e.g.,  HLM)  was  not  considered 
appropriate  in  these  analyses  (Galbraith,  Daniel,  &  Vissel,  2010; 
McCoach  &  Adelson,  2010). 

Together,  these  analyses  were  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  there  were  differences  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
child-directed  language  from  parents  and  teachers  with  children 
who  came  from  low-income  homes  compared  to  their  working- 
class  peers.  Finally,  we  conducted  a  series  of  hierarchical  linear 
regression  models  to  examine  whether  these  differences  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  knowledge-building  supports  predicted  children’s  early 
achievement. 

Differences  Within  the  Low-Income  Group 

Our  first  analysis  was  to  examine  whether  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  low-income  group,  given  that  a  portion  of  the 
sample  had  received  an  intervention  the  previous  year.  To  conduct 
this  analysis,  we  clustered  the  outcome  variables  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  parent  language,  teacher  language,  and  child  outcomes.  For 
each  category,  we  conducted  a  MANOVA  analysis,  with  children 
who  had  participated  in  the  treatment  or  control  as  the  independent 
variable.  Table  5  describes  these  findings. 

In  each  case,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
groups  on  parent  language  F  (6,  24)  =  1.96,  p  =  .118;  teacher 
language  F  (5,  28)  =  1.64,  p  =  .215,  or  child  outcomes,  F  (6, 
24)  =  .65,  p  =  .691.  These  results  indicated  that  the  previous 
year’s  intervention  did  not  have  a  carry-over  effect  to  these  out¬ 
comes. 

Differences  in  Parent-Child  Directed  Language 
Across  Communities 

Table  6  describes  the  parent  child- directed  language  features 
across  the  two  groups  as  well  as  parents’  reading  comprehension 
scores.  To  conduct  this  analysis,  we  first  examined  whether  there 
were  differences  in  duration  of  the  activity  across  the  two  groups. 
We  found  a  significant  difference,  t  (58)  =  2.48,  p  =  .016,  d  —  .65 
which  suggests  that  parents  from  working-class  backgrounds  used 
more  of  the  available  time  within  the  allowed  time  period  of  the 
activities  than  parents  from  the  low-income  backgrounds.  Despite 
the  significance  of  this  finding,  however,  the  overall  difference 
was  less  than  a  minute.  Next,  we  conducted  a  MANOVA  to 
examine  SES  differences  in  parent  language  variables,  controlling 
for  the  duration  of  interaction.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  planned 
univariate  analyses  indicated  significant  effects  of  SES  on  sen¬ 
tence  complexity  (F  [1,  54]  =  2.27,  p  =  .024,  partial  r\2  =  .09), 
lexical  diversity  (F  [1,  54]  =  7.93,  p  =  .007 ,  partial  r)2  =  .13),  and 
parent  WRAT  scores  (F  [1,  55]  =  4.86,  p  =  .032,  partial  T)2  = 
.09).  Of  particular  note,  these  differences  were  recorded  when 
parents  in  these  communities  engaged  in  similar  activities  and 
tasks  in  contrast  to  previous  studies  of  language  in  day-to-day 
natural  contexts.  Parents  in  these  low-income  homes  used  shorter 
sentences,  and  fewer  different  words  than  those  in  the  working- 
class  community.  In  addition,  parents  who  came  from  these  low- 
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Table  5 

Descriptive  Statistics  (Means  and  Standard  Deviations)  of  Variables  in  Current  Study  by 


Participation  Group  in  2011  Study 


Variable 

Treatment  (n  =  18) 

Control  (n  =  17) 

Parent  variables 

Duration  of  activity  (in  minutes) 

15.27(1.02) 

15.28  (.37) 

Word  tokens  (number  of  words) 

824.82  (278.45) 

806.43  (269.16) 

Lexical  density  (words  per  minute) 

53.15(17.31) 

51.99(17.26) 

Lexical  diversity  (number  of  word  types) 

207.53  (50.28) 

187.50  (42.46) 

Sentence  complexity  (words  per  utterance) 

4.86  (.61) 

4.87  (.56) 

WRAT4 

92.13  (11.86) 

90.85  (13.67) 

Teacher  variables 

Duration  of  activity  (in  minutes) 

104.23  (40.06) 

125.97  (31.39) 

Word  tokens  (number  of  words) 

7978.92  (3592.59) 

7570.88  (3983.86) 

Lexical  density  (words  per  minute) 

76.65  (23.15) 

57.31  (20.27) 

Lexical  diversity  (number  of  word  types) 

695.75  (235.36) 

664.75  (183.87) 

Sentence  complexity  (words  per  utterance) 

5.15(1.02) 

5.24  (.90) 

Outcome  variables 

WJIII-Picture  Vocabulary3 

105.47  (12.43) 

100.75  (6.02) 

PPVT-IVb 

101.40(10.34) 

96.44(11.52) 

Letter  names 

.83  (.30) 

.83  (.26) 

Letter  sounds 

.59  (.41) 

.65  (.32) 

WJIII-LetterAVord  identification 

109.13  (10.11) 

112.00(11.40) 

WJIII-Word  attack 

81.27  (52.99) 

62.38  (57.39) 

Note.  WRAT4  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test. 

a  WJIII  =  Woodcock  Johnson-III.  b  PPVT-IV  =  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-IV. 

income  communities  had  significantly  lower  reading  comprehen-  Differences  in  Teacher-Child  Directed  Language 

sion  scores— in  fact,  approximately  a  full  standard  deviation  Across  Community 

difference — than  those  from  the  working-class  communities.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  lexical  density,  F(l,  Our  next  steP  was  to  l°°k  at  the  transition  to  school,  specifically 

54)  =  2.85,  p  =  .097,  or  in  quantity  of  language  overall,  F(l,  the  kindergarten  classroom  and  the  quality  of  teachers’  child- 

54)  =  2.49,  p  =  .121.  directed  language.  As  shown  in  Table  7,  children  from  the  lower- 

Taken  together,  these  results  show  that  there  were  significant  income  community  were  likely  to  attend  schools  in  which  the 

differences  in  parent  child-directed  language  and  parent’s  own  demographic  characteristics  of  their  kindergarten  teachers  were 

reading  comprehension  skills  across  these  two  communities.  not  significantly  different  than  those  who  attended  schools  in 

Table  6 

Descriptive  Statistics  (Means  and  Standard  Deviations )  of  Parent  and  Teacher 

Child-Directed  language 

Concentrated  poverty 

Borderline  communities 

Variable 

(. n  =  35) 

(n  =  35) 

Duration  of  activity  (in  minutes) 

Parent* 

15.22  (.81) 

15.74  (.82) 

Teacher 

110.18  (35.30) 

124.20  (30.40) 

Word  tokens  (number  of  words) 

Parent 

716.04(293.55) 

873.23  (247.82) 

Teacher 

7191.45  (3246.81) 

8579.21  (2858.01) 

Lexical  density  (words  per  minute) 

Parent 

46.23  (18.07) 

55.54(15.31) 

Teacher 

65.12(20.35) 

70.13  (18.60) 

Lexical  diversity  (number  of  word  types) 

Parent** 

181.93  (44.87) 

223.20  (44152) 

Teacher* 

650.00(193.36) 

754.63  (118.86) 

Sentence  complexity  (words  per  utterance) 

Parent* 

4.62  (.66) 

5.11  (.65) 

Teacher* 

4.86  (.73) 

5.52  (.89) 

WRAT4 

Parent* 

91.26(11.17) 

99.57(16.46) 

Teacher 

— 

— 

Note.  WRAT  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test. 
*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 
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Table  7 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Teachers  and  Schools 


Variable 

Concentrated 
poverty 
(n  =  35) 

Borderline 
communities 
(n  =  35) 

Number  of  classrooms 

29 

25 

Full-day  kindergarten 

56% 

63% 

Part-day  kindergarten 

44% 

37% 

Teacher  education 

Bachelor’s  degree 

35% 

41% 

Master’s  degree 

65% 

57% 

Teacher  age  (in  years) 

40.52 

41.76 

Years  worked  as  a  teacher 

Less  than  5  years 

38.5% 

31% 

6-10  years 

15% 

17% 

1 1-15  years 

11.5% 

7% 

16+  years 

35% 

45% 

Years  worked  as  kindergarten  teacher 

Less  than  5  years 

46% 

48% 

6-10  years 

11.5% 

21% 

1 1-15  years 

23% 

17% 

16+  years 

19% 

14% 

Teacher  ethnicity 

Caucasian 

76% 

86% 

African  American 

20% 

7% 

Hispanic/Latino 

0% 

3.5% 

Asian 

4% 

3.5% 

more  working-class  communities.  Almost  half  of  the  teacher 
workforce  in  both  communities  had  5  years  or  less  experience 
in  teaching  kindergarten,  and  more  than  their  bachelor’s  degree 
in  education.  Although  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  African 
American  teachers  in  low-income  neighborhoods,  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  were  Caucasian. 

To  conduct  this  analysis,  we  first  compared  the  duration  of 
observational  times  across  groups  to  compare  whether  there  were 
significant  variations.  As  expected,  there  were  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  by  SES  group  in  observation  time,  t  (42)  =  1.42,  p  =  .165 
(see  Table  6).  This  variable,  therefore,  was  not  included  as  a 
covariate  in  further  analyses.  Using  MANOVA,  we  found  no 
significant  differences  between  groups  on  teachers’  overall  use  of 
child-directed  language,  F  (4,  39)  =  2.72,  p  =  .072.  Planned 
univariate  comparisons  revealed  no  significant  effects  of  lexical 
density,  F  (1,  42)  =  .73,  p  =  .398  or  the  quantity  of  language,  F 
(1,  42)  =  2.27,  p  =  .139.  There  were,  however,  significant 


differences  between  groups  on  sentence  complexity  (F  [1,  42]  = 
7.03,  p  =  .0 1 1 ,  partial  j]2  =  .14),  and  lexical  diversity  (F  [1, 42]  = 

4.84,  p  =  .033,  partial  r\2  =  .10).  Children  from  lower  income 
settings  heard  less  varied  words  than  those  who  attended  kinder¬ 
garten  in  more  advantaged  communities  (see  Table  6).  Although 
the  quantity  of  child-directed  language  in  classrooms  did  not 
significantly  differ,  the  quality  of  the  language — both  its  complex¬ 
ity  and  variety— did  differ,  indicating  a  home/school  continuity 
that  may  not  be  to  these  children’s  long-term  advantage. 

Parent  and  Teacher  Language  as  Predictors  of 
Child  Outcomes 

Our  final  question  was  whether  these  differences  in  parent  and 
teacher  child-directed  language  predicted  children’s  language  and 
school  readiness  outcomes.  Table  8  provides  descriptive  statistics 
(means  and  standard  deviations)  for  children’s  language  and  read¬ 
iness  skills  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end.  To  directly 
examine  growth  in  children’s  outcomes  over  the  year,  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  repeated  measures  MANOVA,  with  test  type  and  time 
(pretest-to-posttest  scores)  as  within-subject  variables  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  between-subjects  variable.  This  analysis  allowed  us 
to  account  for  children’s  pretest  scores  in  order  to  examine  differ¬ 
ences  in  growth  by  neighborhood. 

We  found  an  overall  significant  effect  of  pre-  to  posttest  gains, 
indicating  significant  growth  across  the  school  year  for  children  in 
both  SES  groups  (F  [1,  52]  =  10.93,  p  =  .002  partial  T)2  =  .17). 
However,  there  was  also  a  significant  effect  of  neighborhood. 
Children  in  the  working-class  neighborhoods  outperformed  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  low-income  neighborhoods,  starting  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year  (F  [1,  52]  =  9.93,  p  =  .003,  partial 
r\2  =  .16).  Step-down  tests  showed  that  this  difference  was  sig¬ 
nificant  for  each  of  the  individual  outcome  measures  (F  [1,  52]  = 

9.84,  p  =  .003,  partial  r\z  =  .14)  for  Woodcock-Johnson  Picture 
Vocabulary;  F  [1,  52]  =  12.07,  p  =  .001,  partial  r\2  =  .18)  for 
PPVT;  F  (1,  52)  =  8.98,  p  =  .004,  partial  t}2  =  .13)  for  letter 
name  knowledge;  and  F  (1,  52)  =  12.98,  p  =  .001,  partial  tj2  = 

.  1 8)  for  letter-sound  knowledge.  There  was  also  a  significant  test 
type  by  time  (pre-  to  posttest)  by  SES  interaction,  F  (1,  50)  =  3.73, 
p  =  .017.  To  explore  this  interaction,  we  calculated  children’s 
gains  for  each  outcome  measure  over  the  year  and  examined 
differences  by  SES.  There  was  a  significant  effect  of  SES  on  gains 
in  expressive  language  (W-J),  F  (1,  52)  =  8.08,  p  =  .006,  but  no 


Table  8 

Descriptive  Statistics  (Means,  Standard  Deviations)  of  Children’s  Language  and  Literacy  Outcomes 


End  of  preschool 

Fall  of  kindergarten  (Pre-test) 

Spring  of  kindergarten  (Post-test) 

Variable 

Concentrated 

poverty 

Borderline 

communities 

Concentrated 

poverty 

Borderline 

communities 

Concentrated 

poverty 

Borderline 

communities 

WJlII-Picture  Vocabulary3 

99.25  (13.14) 

101.87  (11.82) 

103.45  (15.65) 

111.09(11.19)* 

102.74  (9.71) 

114.21  (15.26)*** 

PPVT-IVb 

— 

— 

92.30(15.14) 

105.00(14.19)*** 

99.93  (13.62) 

110.11  (14.73)** 

Letter  names 

— 

— 

.62  (.41) 

.87  (.23)** 

.82  (.27) 

.96  (.11)** 

Letter  sounds 
WJIII-LetterAVord 

— 

— 

.28  (.34) 

.48  (.37)* 

.59  (.34) 

.90  (.20)*** 

identification 

— 

— 

— 

— 

108.03  (10.13) 

123.09(17.66)*** 

WJIII- Word  attack 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76.48  (52.57) 

94.27  (56.20) 

a  WJIII  =  Woodcock  Johnson-III.  b  PPVT-IV  =  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-IV. 
><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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significant  effects  on  children’s  gains  in  letter  name  knowledge,  (F 
[1,  52]  =  3.32,  p  =  .074.  There  were  no  significant  effects  of  SES 
on  gains  in  receptive  language  (PPVT),  F  (1,  52)  =  .06,  p  =  .801, 
F  (1,  52)  =  .02,  p  =  .878.  Taken  together,  these  results  suggest 
that  even  though  both  groups  of  children  were  learning,  those 
from  the  working-class  communities  were  soon  outpacing  their 
counterparts  from  low-income  neighborhoods  in  expressive  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

We  next  correlated  each  of  the  parent  and  teacher  variables  with 
the  child  assessment  measures  (see  Table  9).  As  expected,  parents’ 
sentence  complexity  was  significantly  correlated  with  children’s 
receptive  and  expressive  vocabulary.  Lexical  diversity  was  also 
significantly  correlated  with  children’s  expressive,  but  not  recep¬ 
tive,  vocabulary.  Of  particular  note,  parents’  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  skills  were  significantly  correlated  with  all  outcome  mea¬ 
sures  including  language  characteristics  as  well  as  children’s 
early  reading  skills.  By  contrast,  teachers’  sentence  complexity 
was  significantly  correlated  with  children’s  letter-word  identi¬ 
fication  and  word  attack  skills,  but  not  their  receptive  or  ex¬ 
pressive  vocabulary  knowledge.  Other  parent  and  teacher  child- 
directed  language  variables  (e.g.,  quantity;  lexical  diversity), 
were  not  significantly  related  to  children’s  school  readiness 
outcomes,  and  were  therefore  not  included  in  further  analyses 
or  interpretation. 

Next,  we  examined  whether  parent  and  teacher  language  vari¬ 
ables  predicted  child  outcomes  using  a  series  of  hierarchical  linear 
regressions.  To  create  the  most  parsimonious  model,  we  used  each 
of  the  standardized  child  outcome  measures  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  dependent  variables  in  independent  models.  Parent  sentence 
complexity,  lexical  diversity,  and  reading  comprehension  skill 
served  as  predictors  at  the  first  step  for  each  model,  teacher 
sentence  complexity  was  entered  at  the  second  step,  and  finally, 
family  SES  was  added  at  the  third  step.  Because  our  predictor 
language  variables  were  correlated,  we  first  tested  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  collinearity.  These  results  indicated  that  although  these 
variables  were  correlated,  they  did  not  reach  multicollinearity 


(parent  sentence  complexity,  Tolerance  —  .42,  VIF  —  2.36, 
parent  lexical  diversity,  Tolerance  =  .44,  VIF  =  2.26,  parent 
WRAT,  Tolerance  =  .87,  VIF  =  1.15,  teacher  sentence  com¬ 
plexity,  Tolerance  =  .95,  VIF  =  1.05,  SES,  Tolerance  =  .65, 
VIF  =  1.54). 

As  shown  in  Tables  10-13,  we  found  that  home  and  school 
language  variables  contributed  independently  to  the  variance  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  school  readiness  outcomes.  For  children’s  receptive  vocabulary 
knowledge  (see  Table  10),  parent  language  variables  significantly 
contributed  to  variance  in  children’s  PPVT  scores  as  a  whole. 
However,  independently,  only  the  contribution  of  parent  read¬ 
ing  skill  (i.e.,  WRAT)  was  significant.  Parent  language  vari¬ 
ables  also  significantly  contributed  to  children’s  expressive 
vocabulary  (p  =  .022;  see  Table  11),  although  in  this  case, 
parent  reading  skill  did  not  make  a  significant  contribution. 

By  contrast,  teacher  language  did  not  uniquely  account  for 
variance  in  children’s  receptive  vocabulary  knowledge  (p  =  .412) 
or  expressive  language  (p  =  .505;  Tables  10-1 1). 

Instead,  teacher  language  significantly  predicted  letter-word 
identification  scores  (p  =  .015),  explaining  about  16%  of  the 
variance  in  children’s  scores  (see  Table  12).  Teacher  language  was 
not  a  significant  source  of  variance  in  children’s  WJIII-word  attack 
scores  (p  =  .079;  see  Table  13).  Parent  language  did  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  predict  children’s  reading  outcomes  (letter-word  identifica¬ 
tion:  p  =  .052)  or  word  attack  scores:  p  =  .526).  Taken  together, 
these  results  suggest  that  parent  language  and  reading  skills 
contributed  to  children’s  receptive  and  expressive  language, 
whereas  teacher  language  variables  contributed  primarily  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  reading  skills. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  results  were  related  to 
student-level  SES,  we  added  the  individual  family  SES  (a  combi¬ 
nation  of  family  income,  education,  and  H.O.M.E  scores)  as  a  pre¬ 
dictive  variable  in  the  third  step  of  the  regression  models.  As  shown 
in  Tables  10-13,  family  SES  accounted  for  variance  in  children’s 
receptive  vocabulary  knowledge  (p  =  .007),  expressive  vocabulary 
knowledge  (p  =  .003),  and  letter-word  identification  skill  (p  =  .001) 


Table  9 


Correlation  Matrix  for  Parent  language,  Teacher  Language,  and  Child  Outcome  Variables 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  13  14 

Parent  language  variables 

1 .  Duration  of  interaction 

— 

2.  Quantity  of  language 

.29* 

— 

3.  Sentence  complexity 

.28* 

.61** 

— 

4.  Lexical  density 

.21 

99** 

.59** 

— 

5.  Lexical  diversity 

.33** 

.89** 

72*. 

.88** 

— 

6.  WRAT4  scores 

-.02 

.04 

.27* 

.03 

.23 

— 

Teacher  language  variables 

7.  Quantity  of  language 

.14 

-.06 

-.33 

-.06 

-.17 

-.33* 

— 

8.  Sentence  complexity 

-.004 

-.10 

-.01 

-.10 

-.09 

.18 

.35** 

_ 

* 

9.  Lexical  density 

.03 

.02 

-.16 

-.05 

.01 

-.27 

.65** 

.31* 

_ 

10.  Lexical  diversity 

.14 

-.03 

-.25 

-.03 

-.11 

-.19 

.88” 

.43** 

.59** 

_ 

Child  outcome  variables 

1 1 .  Receptive  vocabulary 

.06 

-.02 

.33* 

-.03 

.21 

.46* 

.07 

.23 

-.09 

.10 

12.  Expressive  vocabulary 

.12 

.06 

.39** 

.06 

.30’ 

.41* 

.07 

.21 

-.09 

.01 

.81” 

13.  Letter-word  identification 

.15 

.09 

.29* 

.08 

.26* 

.32’ 

.09 

.42” 

.02 

.14 

.63” 

.68”  — 

14.  Word  attack 

-.01 

-.15 

.06 

-.17 

-.10 

.27* 

-.05 

.37* 

-.08 

-.05 

.12 

.17  .02  — 

Note.  WRAT  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test. 
><.01.  *><.001. 
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Table  10 


Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Parent  and  Teacher  Variables  Predicting  Children's 
Receptive  Vocabulary  (PPVT-IV) 


Step 

A  R2 

Ed 

SE 

/-value 

p-value 

Step  1 

.32 

.01 1 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

9.07 

520 

1.74 

.092 

.10 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.10 

.08 

-1.32 

.198 

.06 

Parent  WRAT4 

.485 

.18 

2.65 

.013 

.20 

Step  2 

.02 

.412 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

8.84 

5.23 

1.69 

.102 

.09 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.09 

.08 

-1.19 

.243 

.05 

Parent  WRAT4 

.46 

.19 

2.43 

.022 

.18 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

2.42 

2.42 

.83 

.412 

.02 

Step  3 

.16 

.007 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

4.26 

4.9 

.19 

.867 

.01 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.10 

.07 

-1.38 

.180 

.04 

Parent  WRAT4 

.38 

.17 

2.23 

.035 

.09 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

-.16 

2.74 

-.06 

.954 

<.001 

Family  SES 

10.95 

3.77 

2.91 

.007 

.16 

Note.  WRAT4  —  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 
Unstandardized  regression  coefficient.  b  Squared  semi-partial  correlation. 


above  and  beyond  the  effects  of  parent  or  teacher  language.  However, 
family  SES  did  not  account  for  a  significant  amount  of  additional 
variance  in  children’s  word  attack  skills  (p  =  .779). 

Collectively,  these  results  suggest  that  parent  and  teacher 
language  relate  to  children’s  school  readiness  skills  in  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  somewhat  distinct,  ways.  In  particular,  parent  lan¬ 
guage  seems  to  exert  a  stronger  relationship  on  children’s 
language  development  and  their  initial  entry  into  reading.  On 
the  other  hand,  teacher  language  appears  to  contribute  primarily 
to  children’s  early  decoding  and  reading  skills.  Student-level 
socioeconomic  characteristics  further  contributed  to  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  suggesting  the  relationship  among  ecological  factors 
of  home,  and  school  in  these  neighborhoods  on  children’s 
school  readiness  skills. 


Discussion 

From  an  ecological  perspective,  this  study  posited  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  language  and  reading  opportunities  may  result  from 
the  interplay  of  environmental  contexts.  We  specifically  focused 
on  the  microsystems  that  support  the  most  proximal  processes: 
interactions  between  children  and  adults,  as  well  as  children’s 
immediate  environments  of  home  and  classroom  contexts.  At  the 
same  time,  these  proximal  processes  are  themselves  subject  to 
environmental  influence,  and  may  systematically  vary  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  their  surrounding  context.  Neighborhoods,  which 
are  organized  or  clustered  in  social  settings,  may  exercise  affor- 
dances  or  constraints  and  create  “social  milieus”  that  foster  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  or  disadvantages.  Consequently,  in  this  study, 


Table  11 


Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Parent  and  Teacher  Variables  Predicting  Children 's 
Expressive  Vocabulary  (WJIII-PV) 


Step 

A  R2 

Bd 

SE 

/-value 

p-value 

sEb 

Step  1 

.28 

.022 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

8.87 

4.83 

1.84 

.076 

.10 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.05 

.07 

-.61 

.508 

.015 

Parent  WRAT4 

.31 

.17 

1.80 

.083 

.10 

Step  2 

.01 

.505 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

8.70 

4.88 

1.78 

.085 

.10 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.04 

.07 

-.57 

.571 

.01 

Parent  WRAT4 

.28 

.18 

1.62 

.117 

.09 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

1.83 

2.72 

.68 

.505 

.02 

Step  3 

.21 

.003 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

3.98 

4.42 

.90 

.376 

.02 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.04 

.06 

-.71 

.486 

.01 

Parent  WRAT4 

.20 

.15 

1.32 

.197 

.03 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

-.83 

2.46 

-.34 

.738 

.002 

Family  SES 

11.28 

3.39 

3.33 

.003 

.21 

Note.  WRAT4  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 
a  Unstandardized  regression  coefficient.  b  Squared  semi-partial  correlation. 
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Table  12 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Parent  and  Teacher  Variables  Predicting  Children’s 


Letter-Word  identification 


Step 

A  R2 

B“ 

SE 

r-value 

p-value 

,s^b 

Step  1 

.23 

.052 

.10 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

11.10 

6.26 

1.78 

.086 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.095 

.09 

-1.03 

.313 

.03 

Parent  WRAT4 

.37 

.22 

1.70 

.101 

.09 

Step  2 

.15 

.015 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

10.32 

5.73 

1.80 

.082 

.10 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.07 

.085 

-.79 

.432 

.02 

Parent  WRAT4 

.27 

.21 

1.32 

.197 

.06 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

8.25 

3.20 

2.59 

.015 

.16 

Step  3 

.22 

.001 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

4.21 

4.95 

.85 

.402 

.01 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.07 

.07 

-1.01 

.324 

.01 

Parent  WRAT4 

.17 

.17 

.97 

.341 

.01 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

4.80 

2.76 

1.74 

.093 

.04 

Family  SES 

14.60 

3.80 

3.84 

.001 

.22 

Note.  WRAT4  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 
a  Unstandardized  regression  coefficient.  b  Squared  semi-partial  correlation. 


we  have  argued  that  we  need  to  account  for  the  embedded  nature 
of  these  multiple  contexts  in  our  understanding  of  children’s  early 
development. 

Therefore,  the  overall  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
influence  of  environmental  supports  as  young  children  transitioned 
from  preschool  to  kindergarten.  We  focused  our  inquiry  on  chil¬ 
dren  from  two  distinctive  areas.  The  first,  identified  as  concen¬ 
trated  poverty,  included  children  who  had  attended  a  county-wide 
Head  Start  preschool  program  and  lived  in  an  area  of  extreme 
urban  blight,  high  unemployment,  and  child  poverty.  The  second, 
identified  as  working-class,  included  children  who  had  attended  a 
state-funded  preschool  program  and  lived  in  small  borderline 
neighborhoods  located  at  the  periphery  of  the  high-poverty  area. 
Implicit  in  this  inquiry  was  the  role  that  environment — home  and 
school  plays  in  the  development  of  early  literacy. 


To  better  understand  this  larger  context,  we  attempted  to  look 
beyond  early  childhood  programs  for  an  explanation.  From  our 
perspective,  too  often  we  have  focused  on  what  happens  within 
various  early  childhood  programs  rather  than  on  the  environ¬ 
mental  supports  that  surround  them.  In  this  respect,  our  goal 
was  not  to  compare  the  early  childhood  programs  children  had 
attended.  In  fact,  based  on  outside  evaluations,  both  the  Head 
Start  program  and  the  statewide  pre-K  program  used  similar 
standards  and  had  received  high  marks  (Head  Start  Bureau, 
2001;  Xiang  &  Schweinhart,  2002).  Instead,  our  goal  was  to 
examine  children’s  experience  as  they  transitioned  to  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  classroom  in  these  communities.  Given  the  well- 
documented  role  that  adults’  use  of  child-directed  language 
plays  in  children’s  language  and  literacy  development,  we 
focused  on  the  conceptual  content  of  the  linguistic  interactions 


Table  13 


Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Parent  and  Teacher  Variables  Predicting  Children ’s  Word 
Attack  (WJIII-WA)  Scores 


Step 

SR2 

fia 

SE 

r-value 

p-value 

sfb 

Step  1 

.08 

.526 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

23.54 

20.16 

1.17 

.253 

.05 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.35 

.30 

-1.15 

.259 

.05 

Parent  WRAT4 

.47 

.71 

.67 

.511 

.02 

Step  2 

.10 

.079 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

21.98 

19.39 

1.13 

.267 

.05 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.29 

.29 

-1.00 

.328 

.04 

Parent  WRAT4 

.19 

.70 

.26 

.794  * 

.002 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

20.65 

11.32 

1.82 

.079 

.11 

Step  3 

.003 

.779 

Parent  sentence  complexity 

20.09 

20.82 

.97 

.344 

.03 

Parent  lexical  diversity 

-.29 

.29 

-.98 

.335 

.03 

Parent  WRAT4 

.15 

.72 

.21 

.837 

.001 

Teacher  sentence  complexity 

19.66 

12.04 

1.63 

.114 

.08 

Family  SES 

4.54 

16.02 

.28 

.779 

.003 

Note.  WRAT4  =  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 
a  Unstandardized  regression  coefficient.  b  Squared  semi-partial  correlation. 
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in  both  home  and  school  contexts,  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
effects  on  children  s  language  and  early  reading  skills. 

Our  results  suggest  that  no  matter  the  strength  of  the  early  boost 
children  receive  from  their  preschool  program,  differences  in  sub¬ 
sequent  environmental  influences  can  either  support  or  undermine 
any  early  advantage.  Children  who  lived  in  a  neighborhood  of 
concentrated  poverty  had  fewer  supports  for  school-based  lan¬ 
guage  and  early  literacy  development  than  those  in  working-class 
communities.  Families  who  themselves  were  likely  to  have  at¬ 
tended  low-quality  schools  in  these  poor  neighborhoods  (Sharkey, 
2013)  had  less  education  and  lower  reading  comprehension  skills 
than  their  working-class  peers.  These  findings  further  support 
previous  studies  highlighting  the  structural  inequality  of  early 
childhood  educational  contexts  and  how  they  may  account  for 
children’s  outcomes  over  time  (Hoff,  2013;  McCoy,  Connors, 
Morris,  Yoshikawa,  &  Friedman-Krauss,  2015). 

Children’s  transition  to  elementary  school  appeared  to  follow  an 
unfortunate,  but  similar  pattern.  Given  that  school  placements  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  residential  location  (Lareau  & 
Goyette,  2014),  children  in  these  poor  communities  went  on  to 
attend  more  economically  segregated  schools  as  compared  to  those 
in  the  working-class  communities,  which  were  typically  more 
economically  diverse.  These  children  from  low-income  neighbor¬ 
hoods  were  also  more  likely  to  attend  a  school  that  had  failed  to 
meet  adequate  yearly  progress  (21%  according  to  NCLB)  that  had 
shorter  hours  (i.e.,  half-day  kindergarten  vs.  full-day),  with  teach¬ 
ers  of  less  experience.  In  contrast  to  studies  that  have  examined 
wide  economic  disparities,  even  in  these  neighborhood  contexts 
that  were  not  all  that  dissimilar,  there  were  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  schools.  Tragically,  the  children  who  might 
need  the  greater  opportunity  to  learn  appeared  to  be  the  least  likely 
to  get  it. 

Instead,  these  children  from  the  poorest  community  attended 
kindergartens  characterized  by  more  limited  language  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  many  teachers  oversimplified 
their  language  for  these  children.  They  used  simpler  sentences  of 
more  limited  construction  than  the  teachers  of  children  who  at¬ 
tended  classes  in  borderline  communities.  There  was  also  less 
variation  and  fewer  unique  word  types  in  their  language.  In  short, 
these  children  received  a  “double  dose  of  disadvantage,”  as  they 
transition  from  home  to  school  contexts. 

These  results  may  have  serious  implications.  Huttenlocher, 
Vasilyeva,  Cymerman,  and  Levine  (2002),  for  example,  have 
demonstrated  a  positive  relationship  between  the  complexity  and 
variety  of  teachers’  language  input  and  children’s  language 
growth.  Unfortunately,  in  our  case  this  thesis  remained  untested 
since  such  language  features  were  not  particularly  high  for  either 
group.  In  both  communities,  teachers’  child-directed  language  did 
not  contribute  to  receptive  or  expressive  language.  However, 
teachers’  child-directed  language  did  contribute  to  children’s 
letter-word  identification  skills.  These  results  might  reflect  teach¬ 
ers’  greater  attention  to  alphabetic  skills,  or  the  process  of  lexical 
restructuring  (Metsala,  1999).  For  example,  studies  (Metsala, 
1997;  Walley,  1993)  have  shown  that  as  children  experience  more 
complex  sentence  structures,  they  begin  to  change  from  storing 
words  holistically  to  representing  words  in  more  discrete  phono¬ 
logical  units  of  sound.  Clearly,  further  research  is  needed  to 
disentangle  this  relationship. 


What  was  most  apparent  in  our  investigation  of  this  transitional 
year  was  not  necessarily  a  decline  in  language  and  literacy  devel¬ 
opment  for  children  who  lived  in  the  poorest  community;  rather,  it 
was  their  limited  growth.  For  example,  expressive  language  skills 
were  essentially  stable  for  these  children  as  compared  to  the 
previous  year’s  assessment.  Nevertheless,  although  their  skills 
grew  throughout  the  kindergarten  year,  they  grew  at  a  slower  pace 
than  their  neighborhood  counterparts.  This  pattern  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  steady,  albeit  modest,  gains  in  expressive  language 
demonstrated  by  children  living  in  the  working-class  communities. 
In  other  words,  while  nominally  still  “average”  in  expressive 
language  skills,  there  was  now  more  than  a  full  standard  deviation 
separating  these  two  groups  by  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year. 

Given  this  discrepancy  in  school-based  language  and 
knowledge-building  supports,  the  lack  of  a  sustained  pattern  of 
growth  in  school  readiness  skills  over  time  is  hardly  surprising. 
Although  some  researchers  have  posited  that  the  problem  lay  in  the 
wide  variation  in  program  quality  in  Head  Start  and  other  targeted 
preschool  programs  across  sites  (Ramey  et  al.,  2000),  rarely  have 
the  subsequent  differences  in  the  educational  contexts  (specifically 
the  home  and  school  contexts  in  neighborhoods  to  which  our 
poorest  children  are  exposed  to)  prominently  feature  in  our  policy 
discussions.  In  this  study,  we  compared  children  who  came  from  a 
neighborhood  of  concentrated  poverty,  identified  as  above  40%  of 
children  and  family  who  are  poor,  to  children  who  came  from 
borderline  communities  showing  signs  of  economic  distress,  with 
poverty  rates  ranging  from  20-40%.  If  such  significant  differen¬ 
tials  in  the  home  and  school  contexts  were  so  clearly  evident  in 
these  communities,  one  can  only  imagine  the  differences  in  op¬ 
portunities  between  these  children  and  other  children  who  live  in 
more  affluent  circumstances.  Yet  previous  research  on  the  sus¬ 
tained  effects  of  early  education  programs  have,  by  and  large, 
assumed  that  the  out-of-school  experiences  of  program  partici¬ 
pants  are  equivalent  to  those  of  their  comparison-group  peers 
(Lipsey,  Hofer,  Dong,  Farran,  &  Bilbrey,  2013;  Xiang  &  Schwein- 
hart,  2002).  This  study  demonstrates  that  this  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

This  study  highlights  that  home  and  school  contexts  themselves 
reside  in  a  specific  context,  the  neighborhood,  and  this  spatial 
concentration  may  influence  stratification  and  social  isolation. 
William  Julius  Wilson  (1987),  in  his  classic  sociological  analysis 
of  demographic  changes  in  Chicago,  showed  that  we  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  young  people’s  behavior  simply  by  understanding  individual 
disadvantage,  but  must  account  for  neighborhood  influences  as 
well.  In  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  poverty,  individual  fami¬ 
lies  must  cope  not  only  with  their  own  poverty,  but  also  with  the 
economic  deprivation  of  the  many  families  who  live  nearby.  This 
spatial  concentration  can  act  to  magnify  economic  disadvantage 
and  exacerbate  its  effects  (McCoy  et  al.,  2015).  Sharkey  (2013), 
for  example,  found  that  the  effects  of  neighborhood  disadvantage 
during  childhood  continued  to  have  strong  impacts  through  adult¬ 
hood.  Moreover,  a  recent  study  by  Chetty,  Hendren,  and  Katz 
(2015)  showed  the  potential  benefits  when  low-SES  families  move 
to  a  good  neighborhood.  Through  a  reanalysis  of  the  Moving  to 
Opportunity  study  in  which  parents  through  lottery  were  given 
vouchers  to  move  to  better  neighborhoods,  they  found  that  the 
earlier  a  family  moved  to  a  good  neighborhood,  the  better  the 
children’s  long-term  outcomes.  In  particular,  children  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  who  moved  before  they  were  8  years  old  went  on  to  earn  31% 
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more  than  children  whose  families  did  not  win  the  lottery.  This 
research,  in  short,  suggests  that  neighborhood  matters  and  can 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  nurturing  success  (or  failure). 

There  are  alternative  explanations,  however,  to  our  finding  that 
these  multiple  contexts  exerted  a  powerful  influence  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  children’s  school  readiness.  Some  might  argue  that  differ¬ 
entials  in  children’s  language  and  school  readiness  skills  reflected 
a  “sleeper  effect”  (Duncan  &  Mumane,  2011),  with  the  state 
targeted  pre-K  program  demonstrating  longer-term  sustainability 
than  the  Head  Start  program.  However,  a  recent  analysis  of  teach¬ 
ers’  enactment  of  instruction  using  teacher  logs  in  14  state-funded 
classroom  programs  showed  a  striking  similarity  in  programmatic 
features  as  in  the  Head  Start  program  (Herald,  2015).  Others  might 
legitimately  argue  that  the  measures  of  school  readiness  in  the 
present  study  were  relatively  limited.  Given  the  time  constraints 
and  logistics  involved  in  assessing  children,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers,  it  was  necessary  to  include  a  smaller  number  of  mea¬ 
sures.  Further  work  should  include  a  more  comprehensive  battery 
of  school  readiness  assessments.  Additionally,  our  sample  size  was 
relatively  small.  Therefore,  we  cannot  assume  the  generalizability 
of  our  findings.  Subsequent  research  including  larger  samples 
comparing  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  poverty,  borderline 
communities,  and  middle-income  communities  might  better  gauge 
the  out-of-school  educational  opportunities  and  supports  needed  to 
improve  and  sustain  children’s  school  readiness. 

Furthermore,  one  might  consider  the  close  relationship  between 
our  contexts  as  constituting  a  confounding  effect.  It  is  true  that  our 
study  could  not  disentangle  the  independent  effects  of  family, 
school  and  neighborhood  on  child  outcomes,  and  in  this  respect,  it 
represents  an  important  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
suggest  that  a  central  point  of  our  argument  was  to  describe  and 
better  understand  how  these  contexts  are  embedded  in  one  another, 
and  how  a  complex  web  of  social  contexts  may  shape  children’s 
development.  Consistent  with  Bronfenbrenner  and  Morris’s  (1998) 
ecological  model  of  human  development,  it  emphasizes  the  role 
that  different  environmental  systems  may  have  both  directly  and 
indirectly  on  children’s  early  learning  experiences. 

It  may  also  suggest  a  more  expansive  approach  to  intervention 
for  the  future  than  one  that  focuses  on  the  word  or  language  “gap.” 
Instead,  it  may  argue  that  the  structural  inequalities  of  these 
environments  call  for  a  very  different  research  enterprise.  For 
example,  Bryk  and  his  colleagues  (Bryk,  Gomez,  Grunow,  & 
LeMhieu,  2015)  have  introduced  the  idea  of  networked  improve¬ 
ment  communities  that  build  on  creating  purposeful  collective 
actions  within  and  among  community  members,  using  the  iterative 
process  of  improvement  science  to  guide,  revise  and  fine-tune 
interventions  that  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  In  this  respect,  it 
begins  to  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  community,  and  not  its 
deficits.  It  also  begins  to  take  into  account  the  multiple  environ¬ 
ments  that  influence  children’s  learning,  and  the  ways  in  which 
various  institutions  might  better  collaborate  to  accelerate  continu¬ 
ous  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  study  offers  new  and  additional 
support  for  the  important  role  that  parents’  own  reading  compre¬ 
hension  may  contribute  to  children’s  development.  Studies  have 
shown  that  mothers’  education  predicts  children’s  early  literacy 
skills  (Denton  et  al.,  2003;  Mol  &  Neuman,  2014);  however, 
significant  relationships  between  parents’  reading  comprehension 
abilities  and  their  children’s  own  early  language  and  literacy  skills 


have  been  less  well  documented.  Replicating  these  results  with  a 
larger  sample  could  help  to  explain  the  substantial  differences  in 
the  early  childhood  read-aloud  practices  documented  between  low- 
and  middle-income  families  (Common  Sense  Media,  2013).  Al¬ 
though  parents  may  involve  their  children  in  many  other  literacy- 
related  activities  such  as  storytelling  (Heath,  1983),  they  might 
seek  alternatives  to  book-reading.  If  parents  themselves  struggle 
with  reading,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  regard  reading  aloud  as  an 
enjoyable  task  to  engage  in  with  their  children.  Therefore,  if  such 
a  connection  (e.g.,  poor  reading  skills,  limited  reading  aloud  to 
children)  is  shown  in  subsequent  research,  it  could  help  to  explain 
the  unique  effects  of  being  read  to  early  on.  Many  researchers 
(Cunningham  &  Zibulsky,  2014;  Cunningham  &  Stanovich,  1998) 
have  suggested  that  reading  volume,  even  more  than  oral  language, 
is  the  prime  contributor  to  individual  differences  in  children’s 
vocabularies. 

Previous  studies  (e.g.,  Aram  &  Levin,  2004)  have  shown  that 
parent  supports,  namely  oral  and  written  language  opportunities  in 
the  home,  significantly  contribute  to  children’s  language  and  lit¬ 
eracy  development.  Studies  have  also  shown  that  there  are  striking 
differences  in  these  supports  in  the  United  States  for  families  of 
different  socioeconomic  status  compared  to  other  industrialized 
nations  (Bradbury,  Corak,  Waldfogel,  &  Washbrook,  2015).  Our 
study  has  substantiated  these  findings.  Other  studies  (e.g.,  Rear¬ 
don,  2011)  have  reported  strong  associations  between  children’s 
SES  status  and  the  quality  of  the  schools  they  attend,  representing 
a  de  facto  segregation  of  schools  by  family  economic  condition. 
We  similarly  found  significant  student-level  SES  differences  in  the 
schools  and  classrooms  children  attend.  However,  unique  to  this 
study,  was  a  more  inclusive  analysis  looking  at  both  of  the  settings 
within  communities  that  have  become  increasingly  segregated,  not 
exclusively  by  race,  but  by  class.  In  doing  so,  our  study  highlights 
that  the  playing  field  for  entering  kindergartners  is  hardly  equal; 
rather,  the  quality  of  one’s  educational  opportunities  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  streets  where  you  live.  Consequently,  improving 
children’s  chances  of  school  success  will  require  a  far  more 
comprehensive  approach  than  a  1-year  preschool  program,  no 
matter  how  successful  it  may  be. 
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Early  academic  achievement  has  been  shown  to  predict  high  school  completion,  but  there  have  been  few 
studies  of  the  predictors  of  early  academic  success  focused  on  Latino  students.  Using  longitudinal  data 
from  750  Mexican  and  Dominican  American  families,  this  study  examined  a  cultural  model  of  parenting 
and  early  academic  achievement.  While  Latino  students  were  achieving  in  the  average  range  as  a  whole, 
certain  subgroups  (e.g.,  Dominicans,  boys)  were  at  higher  risk  for  underachievement.  Results  highlighted 
the  protective  role  of  authoritative  parenting,  which  was  associated  with  academic  and  social-emotional 
school  readiness,  both  of  which  predicted  higher  achievement  at  the  end  of  first  grade.  The  role  of  respeto 
and  authoritarian  parenting  practices  in  academic  achievement  at  first  grade  differed  between  Mexican 
and  Dominican  American  families.  Findings  advance  understanding  of  early  achievement  and  parenting 
among  Latino  families  from  a  cultural  perspective. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

Certain  subgroups  of  Latino  students  (e.g.,  Dominican-origin,  boys)  are  at  greater  risk  for  under¬ 
achievement  than  their  peers  (e.g.,  Mexican-origin,  girls).  Authoritative  parenting  practices  are  a 
protective  factor  for  academic  achievement  in  first  grade.  Efforts  to  support  Latina  mothers  in  how 
they  socialize  and  interact  with  their  young  children  may  have  positive  effects  on  their  child’s  later 
academic  achievement. 


Keywords:  academic  achievement,  early  childhood,  Latino  students,  parenting 


According  to  the  life  course  perspective  of  high  school  dropout 
(Alexander,  Entwisle,  &  Kabbani,  2001),  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  high  school  is  determined  by  the  interplay  of  individual 
child,  family,  and  school  factors  that  unfold  well  before  students 
enter  high  school.  In  support  of  this  model,  a  host  of  indicators  in 
first  grade,  including  behavior  problems,  school  performance, 
grade  retention,  parent  involvement,  and  family  stressors  have 
been  shown  to  predict  dropout  (e.g.,  Brooks-Gunn,  Guo,  &  Furst- 
enberg,  1993;  Cairns  &  Cairns,  1994;  Ensminger  &  Slusarcick, 
1992;  Gamier,  Stein,  &  Jacobs,  1997;  Haveman  &  Wolfe,  1994; 
Roderick,  1994).  In  fact,  even  before  they  enter  formal  schooling, 
children  have  had  a  wealth  of  experiences  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
ways  in  which  they  will  transition  to  and  navigate  through  school 
(Finn,  Gerber,  &  Boyd-Zaharias,  2005;  Gamier  et  al.,  1997).  In  a 
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prospective,  longitudinal  study  of  children  from  6  months  through 
19  years,  Egeland  and  colleagues  (Jimerson,  Egeland,  Sroufe,  & 
Carlson,  2000)  examined  characteristics  prior  to  school  entry  and 
throughout  children’s  schooling  as  predictors  of  high  school  drop¬ 
out.  In  their  sample  of  non-Latino  white  and  black  families  living 
in  poverty,  the  home  environment  and  quality  of  early  parenting 
uniquely  predicted  dropout  status,  even  when  accounting  for  pre¬ 
dictors  measured  at  later  timepoints.  Despite  the  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  implications  of  these  findings,  it  is  not  known  whether  such 
findings  apply  to  Latino  student  populations,  a  gap  that  is  partic¬ 
ularly  notable  in  light  of  the  disproportionate  risk  for  school 
dropout  experienced  by  Latinos  (Aud,  Fox,  &  KewalRamani, 
2010).  To  address  this  limitation  in  the  literature,  the  present  study 
examined  parenting  as  a  predictor  of  early  academic  achievement 
in  a  sample  of  Latino  students  and  their  mothers. 

Latino  Parenting 

Authoritative  and  Authoritarian  Parenting  Practices 

A  vast  literature  shows  the  strong  and  direct  effects  that  parent¬ 
ing  has  on  child  development.  Traditional  parenting  theory  em¬ 
phasizes  responsiveness  (i.e.,  warmth  and  nurturance)  and  de¬ 
mandingness  (i.e.,  behavior  management  practices)  as  key 
dimensions  underlying  parenting  styles.  These  global  dimensions 
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of  parenting  appear  to  be  cross-culturally  robust  in  that  parents 
from  all  cultures  place  demands  on  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
their  children,  but  some  research  suggests  that  different  levels  of 
demandingness  and  responsiveness  may  be  seen  across  ethnic 
groups  (e.g.,  Cardona,  Nicholson,  &  Fox,  2000).  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  relations  between  parenting  and  child  outcomes  appear  to 
be  moderated  by  ethnicity  (Hill,  Bush,  &  Roosa,  2003;  Steinberg, 
Lamborn,  Dornbusch,  &  Darling,  1992). 

For  non-Latino  White  children,  authoritative  parenting  practices 
(i.e.,  high  responsiveness  and  demandingness)  seem  to  promote, 
and  authoritarian  practices  (i.e.,  low  responsiveness  and  high  de¬ 
mandingness)  to  hinder  the  developmental  competencies  needed  to 
achieve  academically.  Among  Latinos,  the  literature  is  inconclu¬ 
sive  regarding  the  nature  and  influence  of  parenting  practices 
according  to  a  number  of  studies  with  largely  Mexican-origin 
parents,  the  largest  Latino  subgroup  in  the  U.S.  (note,  though,  that 
studies  rarely  disaggregate  findings  by  country  of  origin).  Some 
studies  suggest  that  Latino  parents  are  highly  authoritarian,  and 
that  their  elementary-  and  high  school-age  children  may  not  be 
impacted  negatively  by  this  parenting  approach  (Hillstrom,  2009; 
Moon,  Kang,  &  An,  2009;  Pong,  Hao,  &  Gardner,  2005),  whereas 
studies  with  Mexican-  and  Dominican-origin  preschoolers  find 
negative  effects  of  authoritarian  parenting  (Calzada,  Barajas- 
Gonzalez,  Huang,  &  Brotman,  2015;  Calzada,  Huang,  Anicama, 
Fernandez,  &  Brotman,  2012).  These  inconsistencies  may  reflect 
the  differential  impact  of  parenting  practices  across  developmental 
stages;  during  early  childhood,  it  may  be  expected  that  authoritar¬ 
ian  parenting  is  especially  maladaptive.  For  example,  it  seems 
likely  that  high  levels  of  parental  control  may  confer  risk  when 
children  transition  to  formal  schooling  if  controlling  parenting 
inhibits  the  autonomy  children  need  to  be  successful  in  adapting  to 
a  classroom  setting.  At  the  same  time,  although  high  levels  of 
authoritarian  control  may  be  protective  among  adolescents  who  are 
vulnerable  to  negative  peer  and  neighborhood  influences,  high 
control  may  not  be  necessary  with  preschoolers  who  have  limited 
exposure  to  such  risk  factors. 

Latino  Cultural  Socialization 

Like  all  family  processes,  parenting  is  rooted  in  culture  (i.e.,  the 
shared  values,  beliefs  and  experiences  that  determine  a  group’s 
behavioral  norms;  Guamaccia  &  Rodriguez,  1996).  In  the  present 
study,  we  consider  a  cultural  framework  (Calzada,  Fernandez,  & 
Cortes,  2010;  see  Figure  1)  that  expands  the  focus  of  parenting 
research  to  emphasize  cultural  socialization  as  the  impetus  for  the 
intentional  use  of  authoritarian  or  authoritative  parenting  practices. 
Cultural  socialization  is  the  process  through  which  parents  trans¬ 
mit  cultural  values,  beliefs,  traditions,  and  behavioral  norms  to 
their  children  (Hughes  et  al.,  2006).  For  Latino  parents,  adherence 
to  the  cultural  value  of  respeto,  which  emphasizes  obedience  and 
deference  to  adults  (Calzada,  2010;  Calzada  et  ah,  2010),  appears 
to  go  hand-in-hand  with  an  authoritarian  parenting  style.  Depend¬ 
ing  in  part  on  their  acculturative  status  (i.e.,  acculturation,  or 
adaptation  to  mainstream  culture;  and  enculturation,  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  one’s  culture  of  origin).  Latino  parents  may  emphasize 
respeto  to  varying  degrees  (Gonzales  et  ah,  2008).  More  accultur- 
ated  Latina  mothers  may  be  more  likely  to  embrace  the  main¬ 
stream  U.S.  cultural  value  of  independence,  socializing  their  child 
to  be  assertive  and  autonomous,  even  during  early  childhood.  The 
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Figure  1.  Cultural  framework  of  Latino  parenting  and  student  academic 
achievement.  Straight  lines  indicate  positive  hypothesized  associations, 
and  dashed  lines  indicate  negative  hypothesized  associations. 


value  of  independence  appears  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  authorita¬ 
tive  parenting  practices.  Thus,  according  to  this  framework  (see 
Figure  1),  mothers’  acculturative  status  is  expected  to  influence 
socialization  messages  of  respeto  or  independence  and  the  author¬ 
itarian  or  authoritative  parenting  practices  that  reinforce  them; 
both,  in  turn,  are  expected  to  influence  child  developmental  out¬ 
comes. 

No  studies  have  examined  the  relation  of  cultural  socialization 
to  children’s  early  academic  functioning  but  theoretically,  respeto 
may  make  children  more  “teachable”  in  the  classroom  in  that  they 
respect  authority  and  conform  to  rules  (Harwood,  1992).  Alter¬ 
nately,  it  may  leave  children  ill-prepared  for  schooling  in  the  U.S. 
educational  system  because  they  have  been  less  encouraged  to 
question,  problem-solve  or  negotiate.  Unexpectedly,  in  a  correla¬ 
tional  study  of  Latino  preschoolers,  Calzada  and  colleagues  (2012) 
found  respeto  to  be  negatively  associated  with  socioemotional 
functioning  (a  component  of  school  readiness)  among  Mexican- 
origin  (MA)  and  Dominican-origin  (DA)  students,  mediated  by 
authoritarian  parenting  practices,  a  finding  that  was  later  replicated 
using  longitudinal  data  (Calzada  et  al.,  2015).  In  contrast,  inde¬ 
pendence  positively  influenced  socioemotional  functioning, 
though  only  among  MA  children,  mediated  by  authoritative  par¬ 
enting  practices.  The  authors  speculated  that  the  influence  of 
cultural  socialization  could  vary  across  MA  and  DA  groups  be¬ 
cause  they  occur  within  unique  ecological  circumstances  (e.g.,  an 
ethnic  enclave  vs.  a  diverse  neighborhood;  see  Calzada  et  al.,  2012 
for  further  discussion).  These  studies  not  only  highlight  ethnic 
subgroup  differences  but  also  demonstrate  the  value  of  studying 
socialization  messages  in  relation  to  the  developmental  competen¬ 
cies  that  Latino  children  need  to  be  shccessful  in  school. 

The  Role  of  School  Readiness 

School  readiness,  or  the  extent  to  which  children  enter  school 
with  the  foundational  academic  and  social-emotional  competen¬ 
cies  that  allows  them  to  learn,  predicts  later  achievement  (Duncan 
et  al.,  2007).  The  academic  domain  of  school  readiness  includes 
early  language,  understanding  of  concepts,  and  motor  skills  that 
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serve  as  building  blocks  for  emergent  reading  and  math  skills 
(National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  Early 
Child  Care  Research  Network,  2000).  The  social-emotional  learn¬ 
ing  (SEL)  domain  includes  developmental  skills — such  as  inter¬ 
acting  positively  with  others  and  regulating  emotions,  attention 
and  behavior — that  promote  on-task  behavior  and  executive  func¬ 
tioning  (Rhoades,  Warren,  Domitrovich,  &  Greenberg,  2011). 
Children  without  the  requisite  SEL  skills  and  who  display  behavior 
problems  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  appropriate  learning  activities 
or  exhibit  a  desire  to  learn  and  succeed  (Wentzel,  1993),  and  their 
teachers  are  less  likely  to  provide  them  with  instruction  and 
positive  feedback  (McEvoy  &  Welker,  2000).  Over  time,  as  chil¬ 
dren  act  out  when  presented  with  difficult  tasks,  their  teachers  tend 
to  withdraw  demands  and  provide  fewer  learning  opportunities 
(Arnold  et  al„  1999;  Carr,  Taylor,  &  Robinson,  1991).  In  one  of 
the  few  longitudinal  studies  of  young  Latino  children’s  academic 
development,  children  with  problem  behavior  in  preschool  had 
lower  academic  achievement  in  first  grade  (Oades-Sese,  Esquivel, 
Kaliski,  &  Maniatis,  2011). 

Overall,  though.  Latino  students  appear  to  be  at  relatively  low 
risk  for  early  behavior  problems,  in  part  because  of  a  strong 
cultural  emphasis  on  cultivating  interpersonal  (e.g.,  social)  skills 
beginning  at  a  very  young  age  (Galindo  &  Fuller,  2010;  Guerrero 
et  ah,  2013).  In  contrast,  in  the  earliest  years  of  schooling.  Latinos 
lag  behind  their  non-Latino  peers  across  various  indicators  of 
academic  school  readiness.  Latino  pre-K  students  have  lower 
levels  of  letter,  number  and  shape  recognition  (Aud  et  ah,  2010), 
and  Latino  kindergarten  students  are  rated  as  less  engaged  and 
attentive  (Llagas,  2003).  Latino  students  score  significantly  below 
the  national  average  on  standardized  achievement  tests  (Fryer  & 
Levitt,  2004;  Lee  &  Burkam,  2002).  By  fourth  grade,  78%  of 
Latino  students  fall  below  the  proficient  range  on  national  stan¬ 
dards  of  math  and  reading,  and  these  rates  remain  stable  through 
Grade  1 2,  when  80%  of  Latinos  have  not  reached  proficiency  in 
math  and  reading  (Hemphill,  Vanneman,  &  Rahman,  201 1).  These 
achievement  gaps,  which  have  remained  relatively  intractable  over 
time  (Hemphill  et  ah,  2011),  have  dire  implications  for  high  school 
graduation  rates  (Alexander  et  ah,  2001). 

The  Present  Study 

In  response  to  the  compelling  need  to  identify  malleable  pre¬ 
dictors  that  may  be  targeted  in  interventions  to  support  the  aca¬ 
demic  success  and  high  school  completion  of  Latino  students,  the 
present  study  uses  a  longitudinal  design  to  examine  early  academic 
achievement  and  its  relation  to  parenting  practices,  conceptualized 
as  cultural  socialization  messages  and  the  authoritative/authoritar- 
ian  practices  that  reinforce  them,  that  are  shaped  by  mothers’ 
acculturative  status.  First,  we  describe  academic  achievement  at 
the  end  of  first  grade  in  a  sample  of  MA  and  DA  students  in  New 
York  City.  Second,  we  test  a  cultural  framework  of  Latino  parent¬ 
ing  to  identify  predictors  of  student  academic  achievement  at  the 
end  of  first  grade.  In  all  analyses,  we  consider  the  role  of  ethnicity, 
gender,  and  grade. 

Ethnicity 

Considerable  diversity  characterizes  the  Latino  population, 
which  is  made  up  of  approximately  52  million  immigrant  and 


later-generation  families  from  more  than  a  dozen  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  of  origin.  To  provide  a  nuanced  understanding 
of  the  pan-Latino  population,  the  present  study  sampled  purpo- 
sively  and  exclusively  from  the  Mexican-  and  Dominican-origin 
populations.  The  majority  of  U.S.  Latinos  (65%)  come  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  though  they  have  not  historically  resided  in  the  Northeast, 
MAs  are  poised  to  quickly  become  the  largest  subgroup  in  New 
York  City  (NYC;  Bergad,  2011).  In  contrast,  the  Dominican  pop¬ 
ulation  has  long  represented  one  of  the  largest  subgroups  in  NYC, 
where  1  in  5  Latinos  is  DA.  The  two  groups  differ  significantly 
across  various  contextual  characteristics,  and  citywide  statistics 
show  lower  academic  achievement  in  MA  relative  to  DA  students 
(Saenz  &  Ponjuan,  201 1). 

Gender 

Second,  we  examine  gender  differences,  given  the  well- 
established  disparities  in  achievement  that  favor  girls  nationally 
and  within  ethnic  groups  (NCES,  2000).  Compared  to  girls,  boys 
are  more  likely  to  repeat  a  grade,  be  suspended  or  expelled,  be 
referred  for  special  education,  and  be  diagnosed  with  behavior 
problems  that  interfere  with  learning.  The  cumulative  toll  of  these 
obstacles  contributes  to  lower  rates  of  high  school  graduation  and 
postsecondary  education  among  Latino  males  than  females  (Saenz 
&  Ponjuan,  2011).  For  example,  only  57%  of  Latino  boys  who 
attend  NYC  public  schools  graduate  from  high  school,  compared 
with  67%  of  Latina  girls  ( Villa vicencio,  Bhattacharya,  &  Guidry, 
2013). 

Grade 

Finally,  we  examine  differences  between  students  who  entered 
their  assigned  elementary  school  in  prekindergarten  versus  kinder¬ 
garten.  The  benefits  of  pre-K  have  been  described  extensively  in 
the  literature  (Gormley,  Gayer,  Phillips,  &  Dawson,  2005),  but 
only  about  half  of  Latino  children  attend  pre-K  (Espinosa,  2008). 
Estimates  are  even  lower  for  children  from  Spanish-speaking 
Latino  families  (Espinosa,  2008),  making  the  grade  in  which 
students  start  formal  schooling  especially  pertinent  in  immigrant 
samples. 

Based  on  these  literatures,  we  explored  mean-level  differences 
based  on  ethnicity,  gender,  and  grade  in  our  first  aim  of  describing 
academic  achievement  at  the  end  of  first  grade.  We  expected  DA 
students,  girls,  and  children  who  entered  school  as  pre-K  students 
to  be  higher  achieving  than  MA  students,  boys,  and  children  who 
entered  school  as  kindergarten  students.  For  Aim  2  (model  test¬ 
ing),  we  tested  a  4-step  sequential  model  which  considers  maternal 
acculturative  status  as  a  predictor  of  children’s  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  through  its  association  with  parenting  (cultural  socializa¬ 
tion  messages,  parenting  practices)  and,  in  turn,  the  association 
of  parenting  with  student  school  readiness,  separately  for  MA 
and  DA. 

Method 

Participants 

Data  were  drawn  from  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  early  devel¬ 
opment  of  Latino  children  conducted  by  the  authors  in  NYC.  The 
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study  took  place  in  24  public  elementary  schools,  where  eligible  4- 
to  5-year-old  children  were  enrolled  between  2010-2013.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  eligible  if  their  mothers  identified  as  Mexican  (MA)  or 
Dominican  (DA)  and  if  they  were  newly  enrolled  in  prekindergar¬ 
ten  or  kindergarten  in  one  of  our  partner  schools.  The  final  sample 
included  414  MA  and  336  DA  students  and  their  mothers  ( N  = 
750  mother-child  pairs).  Consistent  with  previous  reports  on  these 
two  subsamples,  MA  ( n  =  414)  and  DA  ( n  =  336)  families 
differed  on  several  demographic  characteristics  (see  Table  1). 
Specifically,  MA  mothers  were  more  likely  to  be  immigrant  (p  < 
.001),  have  less  than  a  high  school  education  {p  <  .001),  and  live 
in  poverty  (p  <  .001)  in  comparison  with  DA  mothers.  MA 
children  were  younger  than  DA  children  (p  <  .001),  and  there 
were  no  significant  difference  between  the  MA  and  DA  samples 
on  child  gender. 

Measures 

Demographic  form.  A  comprehensive  demographic  form 
was  administered  to  mothers.  Child  age  and  mother’s  age  was 
measured  in  years  as  a  continuous  variable  at  baseline.  Child 
gender  was  coded  as  boy  (=  0)  or  girl  (=  1).  Mothers’  self- 
identified  ethnicity  was  coded  as  Mexican  American  (=  0)  or 
Dominican  American  (=  1).  Immigrant  status  for  mothers  and 
children  was  coded  as  U.S.-born  (—  0)  or  immigrant  (=  1). 
Children’s  language  preference  was  coded  as  English  (=  0)  or 
Spanish  (=1),  depending  on  the  child’s  choice  of  language  for  the 


assessment  at  baseline.  Mother’s  English  and  Spanish  proficiency 
was  measured  using  the  language  competence  subscales  of  the 
AMAS  (described  further  below;  Zea,  Asner-Self,  Birman,  & 
Buki,  2003).  Nine  items  for  each  language  that  assessed  expressive 
and  receptive,  as  well  as  written  and  oral,  language  competence 
across  contexts  (e.g.,  work,  home)  were  rated  from  1  (not  at  all)  to 
4  (extremely  well).  The  items  were  averaged  for  each  language  to 
create  an  English  and  a  Spanish  language  competence  scale.  Mother’s 
education  level  was  coded  as  high  school  graduate  or  less  (=  0)  or 
college  or  more  (=  1).  Mother’s  employment  was  coded  as  not 
working  for  pay  (=  0)  or  working  for  pay  (=  1).  To  calculate  a  family 
income-to-needs  ratio,  we  considered  income  relative  to  number  of 
family  members  living  in  the  home  for  whom  the  mother  was  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  or  with  whom  she  was  sharing  household  expenses 
using  the  federal  poverty  guidelines. 

Acculturative  status.  The  Abbreviated  Multidimensional  Ac¬ 
culturation  Scale  (AMAS;  Zea  et  al.,  2003)  was  used  as  a  self- 
report  measure  of  acculturative  status  (i.e.,  acculturation,  encul- 
turation).  The  AMAS  can  be  used  with  any  ethnic  group;  the  use 
of  the  term  status  recognizes  that  acculturation/enculturation 
change  over  time  and  that  the  current  measure  reflects  mothers’ 
acculturation/enculturation  at  a  specific  point  in  time.  This  study 
used  two  domains  of  the  AMAS:  identity  and  cultural  knowledge, 
both  of  which  are  measured  for  the  culture  of  origin  (enculturation) 
as  well  as  mainstream/“U.S.  American”  culture  (acculturation), 
resulting  in  four  subscales  (2  of  enculturation  and  2  of  accultura- 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Characteristics  of  the  Sample,  by  Child  Ethnicity,  Gender,  and  Grade 


Characteristic 

Descriptive  statistics3 
M  ±  SD/n  (%) 

Ethnicity  differences 

M  ±  SD/n  (%) 

Gender  differences 

M  ±  SD/n  (%) 

Grade  differences 

M  ±  SD/n  (%) 

MAb  DAC 

Boysd 

Girlse 

Pre-Kf 

Kg 

Child  age 

4.43  ±  .60 

4.39  ±  .60  4.48  ±  .59 

4.46  ±  .60 

4.39  ±  .60 

3.88  ±  .33 

4.85  ±  .38 

(f  test  =  -2.05*) 

(t  test  = 

=  1.52) 

(r  test  = 

-36.74***) 

Child  gender  (boys) 

367  (48.9) 

198  (47.8)  169(50.3) 

— 

— 

151  (46.3) 

216(50.9) 

(X2  =  -45) 

(x2  = 

=  1.58) 

Child  foreign-bom 

55  (7.5) 

8(2.0)  47(14.4) 

32  (9.0) 

23  (6.1) 

15  (4.7) 

40  (9.7) 

(X2  =  39.64***) 

(x2  = 

2.14) 

(x2  = 

6.26**) 

Mothers’  age 

32.23  ±  6.73 

31.12  ±  5.66  33.61  ±7.64 

32.54  ±  7.19 

31.94  ±  6.26 

31.92  ±  6.01 

32.48  ±  7.24 

(r  test  =  -4.94***) 

(f  test  = 

=  1.20) 

(r  test  = 

=  -l.U) 

Child  language  preference  (English) 

375  (50.5) 

145  (35.3)  230  (69.3) 

185  (51.1) 

190  (49.9) 

137(42.9) 

238  (56.1) 

(X2  =  84.91***) 

(x2  = 

.11) 

(x2  = 

12.66***) 

Mothers’  ethnicity  (MA) 

414(55.2) 

—  — 

198  (54.0) 

216(56.4) 

185  (56.7) 

229  (54.0) 

— 

(x2  = 

.45) 

(x2 : 

=  .56) 

Mother  education  (%  <  high  school) 

541  (72.7) 

378  (92.0)  163  (49.0) 

267  (73.4) 

274  (72.1) 

218  (66.9) 

323  (77.3) 

(X2  =  171.61***) 

(x2  = 

.15) 

(x2  = 

9.99**) 

Mother  works  for  pay 

345  (46.7) 

126(31.0)  219(66.0) 

170  (47.0) 

175  (46.4) 

128  (39.5) 

217(52.3) 

(X2  =  90.02***) 

(x2  = 

.88) 

(x2  = 

11.95**) 

Mother  foreign-born 

686  (92.2) 

405  (98.5)  281  (84.4) 

338  (93.1) 

348  (91.3) 

299  (92.0) 

387  (92.4) 

(X2  =  51.28***) 

(x2  = 

.81) 

(x2 

=  .03) 

Mothers’  English  proficiency 

2.15  ±  .86 

1.80  ±.59  2.58  ±.94 

2.12  ±  .84 

2.18  ±  .88 

2.22  ±  .88 

2.10  ±  .84 

(Mest  =-13.28***) 

(t  test 

=-81)  * 

( t  test 

=  1.97*) 

Mothers’  Spanish  proficiency 

3.63  ±  .51 

3.58  ±  .55  3.70  ±  .45 

3.64  ±  .51 

3.63  ±  .51 

3.64  ±  .48 

3.63  ±  .53 

(r  test  =-3.32**) 

(f  test  : 

=  .25) 

(t  test 

:  =  .37) 

Family  poverty  status 

498  (70.2) 

317  (82.1)  181  (56.0) 

247  (71.4) 

251  (69.1) 

215  (70.3) 

283  (70.2) 

* 

(X2  =  57.25***) 

(x2  = 

.43) 

(x2 

=  .00) 

Note.  Dash  means  that  no  bivariate  analysis  occurred.  MA  =  Mexican  American;  DA  =  Dominican  American;  Pre-K  =  Pre-kindergarten;  K  = 
Kindergarten.  Because  a  full  information  procedure  (FIML)  estimates  parameters  for  missing  data  based  on  all  available  data  instead  of  imputing,  the 
number  of  cases  differs. 

a  n  =  709  to  750.  b  n  =  386  to  414.  c  n  =  323  to  336.  d  n  =  346  to  367.  e  n  =  363  to  383.  f  n  =  306  to  326.  8  n  =  403  to  424 
*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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tion).  The  24  items  are  rated  from  “not  at  all”  (=  1)  to  “extremely 
well  (—  4).  Sample  items  include  “Being  U.S.  American/Domin¬ 
ican/Mexican  plays  an  important  part  in  my  life,”  (identity);  “How 
well  do  you  know  the  national  heroes  of  U.S. /Mexico/the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic?  (cultural  knowledge).  Raw  scores  of  six  items 
were  used  to  specify  each  latent  variable  of  subscale  (i.e.,  U.S. 
identity,  ethnic  identity,  U.S.  cultural  knowledge,  and  ethnic 
cultural  knowledge).  Internal  consistencies  were  high  for  all 
subscales  for  both  groups  (MA:  a  range  .89— .91;  DA:  a  range 
.91-92). 

Cultural  socialization  messages.  To  assess  socialization 
messages,  mothers  completed  the  Cultural  Socialization  of  Latino 
Children  (CSLC;  Calzada  et  al.,  2012),  a  measure  that  taps  into  the 
behavioral  manifestations  of  the  cultural  value  of  respeto  and  the 
U.S.  American  value  of  independence  (Calzada  et  ah,  2010).  Two 
factor-derived  scales  drawn  from  a  principal  component  factor 
analysis  with  Varimax  rotation  were  used  in  the  present  study:  the 
respeto  scale  included  5  items  (e.g.,  “I  tell  my  child  to  show 
respect  by  greeting  elders  politely”),  and  the  independence  scale 
included  6  items  (e.g.,  “I  teach  my  child  to  share  his  own  ideas  and 
opinions.”).  Raw  scores  of  5  items  and  6  items  were  used  to 
specify  latent  variables  of  respeto  and  independence,  respectively. 
Items  are  rated  on  a  Likert  scale  from  “strongly  disagree  (=  1)”  to 
“ strongly  agree  (=  5).”  Internal  consistency  was  adequate  for  both 
scales  and  was  similar  for  the  MA  and  DA  samples  (a  were  .72 
and  .73  for  MA,  and. 78  and  .76  for  DA,  for  respeto  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  respectively). 

Parenting  practices.  The  Parenting  Styles  and  Dimensions 
(PSD;  Robinson,  Mandleco,  Olsen,  &  Hart,  1995)  was  admin¬ 
istered  as  a  self-report  measure  of  parenting  practices  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Baumrind’s  (1995)  authoritarian  and  authoritative 
parenting  style  constructs.  Parents  respond  to  each  item  on  a 
5-point  Likert  scale  anchored  by  “ never  (=  1),”  “once  in  a 
while  (=  2),”  “ about  half  the  time  (=  3),”  “very  often  (=  4),” 
and  “ always  (—  5).”  The  PSD  has  been  shown  to  have  strong 
face  validity,  concurrent  validity,  and  predictive  validity  for 
schoolchildren,  including  preschool  students,  in  the  U.S.  (Oli- 
vari,  Tagliabue,  &  Confalonieri,  2013).  The  PSD  has  been 
standardized  for  parents  of  young  children,  and  has  been  used 
with  samples  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds  including  Latina 
mothers  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico 
(Calzada  &  Eyberg,  2002;  Calzada  et  al.,  2012;  Calzada  et  al., 
2015).  This  study  used  the  authoritative  and  authoritarian  par¬ 
enting  scales.  The  authoritative  parenting  scale  consists  of  three 
dimensions:  connection  (5  items;  e.g.,  “I  am  responsive  to  my 
child’s  feelings  or  needs”),  regulation  (5  items:  e.g.,  “I  explain 
to  my  child  how  I  feel  about  his  or  her  good  and  bad  behavior”), 
and  autonomy  granting  (5  items;  e.g.,  “I  take  my  child’s  desires 
into  account  before  asking  him  or  her  to  do  something”).  The 
authoritarian  scale  also  consists  of  three  dimensions:  physical 
coercion  (4  items;  e.g.,  “I  use  physical  punishment  as  a  way  of 
disciplining  my  child”),  verbal  hostility  (4  items;  e.g.,  “I  yell  or 
shout  when  my  child  misbehaves”),  and  nonreasoning/punitive 
(4  items;  e.g.,  “I  punish  by  taking  privileges  away  from  my 
child  with  little  if  any  explanation”).  Average  scores  were 
calculated  for  these  six  dimensions,  which  were  used  as  the 
specified  latent  variables  for  authoritative  and  authoritarian 
parenting.  Alpha  coefficients  were  acceptable  to  good  (author¬ 


itative:  MA  =  .86;  DA  =  .83;  authoritarian:  MA  =  .69;  DA  = 

.66). 

School  readiness. 

Academic  school  readiness.  The  Developmental  Indicators 
for  the  Assessment  of  Learning-Third  edition  (DIAL-3;  Mardell- 
Czudnowski  &  Goldenber,  1998)  is  an  individually  administered 
test  that  was  administered  as  a  measure  of  academic  school  read¬ 
iness.  The  DIAL-3,  and  its  abbreviated  version,  the  Speed  DIAL 
(used  in  the  present  study),  assess  motor,  conceptual,  and  language 
development  that  is  considered  the  foundation  for  successful  aca¬ 
demic  learning.  Ten  concepts  are  tested  including  copying  (motor), 
identifying  colors  (concepts),  and  letter  naming  (language).  The 
DIAL  has  well-established  psychometric  properties,  includes  in¬ 
dicators  of  potential  developmental  delays  and  is  available  in 
Spanish  and  English.  The  Speed  DIAL,  which  was  used  in  the 
present  study,  consists  of  three  subscales  (motor,  concepts,  and 
language  subscales)  and  was  designed  to  be  used  with  children 
ages  3.0-6. 1 1.  The  Speed  DIAL  is  predictive  of  math  and  English 
test  scores  in  third  grade  (Walk,  2005).  In  the  present  study, 
average  scores  were  calculated  for  each  motor,  concepts,  and 
language  subscales  to  specify  a  latent  variable  of  academic  read¬ 
iness.  On  the  Speed  DIAL,  the  means  in  the  standardization 
sample  were:  20.0  (6.6)  for  children  ages  4-0  through  4-5;  23.8 
(6.0)  for  children  ages  4-6  through  5-0;  27.2  (6.9)  for  children 
ages  5-0  through  5-5;  and  30.9  (6.0)  for  children  ages  5-6 
through  6. 

SEL  school  readiness.  The  Behavior  Assessment  System  for 
Children-2  (BASC-2;  Reynolds  &  Kamphaus,  2004),  a  measure 
of  social-emotional  and  behavioral  functioning  with  well- 
established  psychometric  properties,  was  administered  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Teachers  rate  139  items  in  terms  of  how  often  the  child  has 
engaged  in  a  behavior  during  the  past  4  weeks  on  a  4-point  scale 
( never  =  0;  sometimes  =  1;  often  =  2;  and  almost  always  =  3), 
and  T  scores  are  calculated  based  on  child  age  (M  =  50,  SD  = 
10).  In  the  present  study,  two  latent  variables  were  used: 
teacher-rated  adaptive  behaviors  based  on  three  measured  vari¬ 
ables  (i.e.,  social  skills,  adaptability,  communication)  and 
teacher-rated  total  problem  behaviors  based  on  three  measured 
variables  (i.e.,  the  depression,  aggression,  hyperactivity  sub¬ 
scales  of  the  BASC). 

Child  academic  achievement.  The  Kaufman  Test  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Achievement,  Second  Edition,  Brief  Form  (KTEA-II; 
Kaufman  &  Kaufman,  2005)  provides  a  quick,  reliable  estima¬ 
tion  of  global  academic  skills  by  assessing  the  achievement 
domains  of  reading,  mathematics,  and  written  language.  Stan¬ 
dardization  of  the  KTEA  included  a  Latino  subsample.  The 
Reading  subtest  includes  word  recognition  (27  items)  and  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  (46  items).  The  Math  and  Writing  subtests 
consist  of  67  and  46  items,  respectively.  The  KTEA-II  Brief 
Form  also  derives  a  Brief  Achievement  Composite  score.  Stan¬ 
dard  scores  are  based  on  a  mean  of  100  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  15.  In  the  present  study,  children  who  scored  >1  SD  below 
the  mean  were  categorized  at  risk.  For  model  testing,  we  created 
a  latent  variable  of  child  academic  achievement  using  three 
measured  variables  of  mean  scores  corresponding  to  the  read¬ 
ing,  math,  and  writing  subtests  of  the  KTEA. 
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Procedure 

Enrollment  of  school  partners.  All  data  were  drawn  from 
schools  that  served  MA  and  DA  students  in  NYC.  Public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  were  approached  for  partnership  in  the  project  via 
informational  letters  and  phone  calls  if  they  (a)  housed  a  universal 
pre-K  program  with  at  least  2  pre-K  classes,  and  (b)  had  at  least 
20%  Latino  students  according  to  Department  of  Education  statis¬ 
tics.  The  24  partner  schools  were  classified  as  either  a  “Mexican” 
(. n  =  13)  or  a  “Dominican”  (n  =  11)  school  depending  on  the 
predominant  ethnic  group  of  its  Latino  students  as  determined  by 
neighborhood-level  census  data  because  Department  of  Education 
records  do  not  have  information  on  students’  country  of  origin;  all 
MA  participants  were  drawn  exclusively  from  “Mexican”  schools 
and  all  DA  participants  were  drawn  exclusively  from  “Dominican” 
schools.  Importantly,  MA  and  DA  schools  did  not  differ  on  the 
contextual  characteristics  measured  in  the  present  study  (Calzada 
et  al.,  2015).  Both  MA  and  DA  students  attended  large  public 
elementary  schools  (>650  students  per  school).  The  schools  were 
highly  segregated,  with  an  average  of  95%  students  of  color  and 
95%  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  lunch. 

Participant  enrollment.  We  sampled  from  students  entering 
their  zoned  public  elementary  school,  whether  as  pre-K  or  kinder¬ 
garten  students,  to  characterize  Latino  children’s  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  to  formal  schooling.  Participant  enrollment  took 
place  exclusively  in  the  initial  3-month  period  of  the  school  year. 
At  partner  schools,  research  staff,  fluent  in  Spanish  and  English, 
attended  parent  meetings  and  were  present  during  daily  school 
drop-off  and  pick-up  times  to  inform  mothers  of  the  study.  The 
recruitment  rate  was  79%  (range  across  schools:  59  -  98%),  with 
no  differences  between  MA  and  DA  schools. 

Data  collection.  As  part  of  a  larger,  longitudinal  study,  moth¬ 
ers  were  interviewed,  teachers  completed  questionnaires,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  assessed  in  the  fall  when  they  entered  school  (i.e.,  in 
pre-K  or  kindergarten)  and  in  the  spring  as  they  completed  first 
grade.  In  the  present  study,  data  on  predictor  variables  (mothers’ 
acculturative  status,  parenting,  student  school  readiness)  were  col¬ 
lected  at  baseline  (i.e.,  in  the  Fall  when  children  first  entered 
school)  and  data  on  outcome  variables  (academic  achievement) 
were  collected  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 

Participant  mothers  were  scheduled  for  an  appointment  with  a 
bilingual  research  assistant  at  their  child’s  school.  Mothers  were 
asked  which  language  they  preferred  to  be  interviewed  in  and  were 
consented  before  beginning  any  research  activities;  all  forms  and 
measures  were  available  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The  majority 
of  mothers  (98%  of  MA  and  76%  of  DA)  chose  to  be  interviewed 
in  Spanish.  Interviews  lasted  approximately  2  hours  and  mothers 
received  a  stipend  for  their  participation.  All  child  testing  occurred 
during  the  school  day  at  a  time  agreeable  to  the  teacher.  For  the 
baseline  assessment,  testing  was  conducted  by  a  bilingual  research 
assistant  in  an  hour-long  session  (broken  into  shorter  sessions 
when  needed)  in  the  child’s  primary  language  (determined  based 
on  mother  report,  child  report  and  research  staff  observation  of 
child’s  language  use  in  informal  interactions).  All  children  were  at 
least  4  years  old  at  the  time  of  testing.  Approximately  50%  of  MA 
and  DA  children  (both  MA  and  DA)  were  tested  in  Spanish.  The 
final  assessment  in  the  spring  of  first  grade  followed  the  same 
procedure,  except  that  all  children  were  tested  in  English,  the 
language  in  which  they  were  evaluated  by  schools. 


After  the  mother  and  child  assessments,  teachers  of  participating 
children  were  contacted  (all  mothers  consented  to  the  collection  of 
teacher  report)  and  their  consent  was  obtained  in  person.  Consent¬ 
ing  teachers  (92%)  completed  a  teacher  report  packet  on  the  child 
(e.g„  child  behavior)  and  mother  (e.g.,  parent  involvement)  for 
each  participating  child  in  that  classroom.  Most  (93%)  consenting 
teachers  returned  their  packets,  resulting  in  202  teachers  who 
provided  data  on  368  pre-K  and  kindergarten  classrooms  and  702 
(93.6%)  participant  children.  There  were  no  differences  on  demo¬ 
graphics  (i.e.,  ethnicity,  mother  education,  marital  status,  family 
poverty,  child  gender),  or  parent-rated  child  functioning  (i.e.,  ex¬ 
ternalizing,  internalizing  problems)  between  children  who  had 
teacher  ratings  and  those  who  did  not  (p  >  .05). 

Analytic  Approach 

We  used  SPSS  and  AMOS  software  programs  for  the  analyses 
in  the  present  study.  For  our  first  aim,  to  describe  academic 
achievement  and  its  predictors,  we  conducted  descriptive  and 
bivariate  statistics  on  the  variables  for  the  full  sample  and  for 
subgroups  based  on  ethnicity,  gender,  and  grade  when  children 
entered  school  (i.e.,  in  pre-K  or  kindergarten). 

For  our  second  aim,  to  test  a  model  of  parenting  and  academic 
achievement,  we  used  two  time  points:  baseline  data  for  predictor 
variables  (acculturative  status,  socialization  messages,  parenting 
practices,  school  readiness)  and  follow-up  data  collected  at  the  end 
of  the  child’s  first  grade  school  year  for  our  outcome  variable 
(academic  achievement  test  scores).  To  account  for  missingness, 
we  used  a  full  information  procedure  (FTML).  Instead  of  imputing 
for  missing  data,  FIML  derives  likelihood  functions  based  on  all 
available  data  and  then  estimates  parameters  for  all  data  points 
(Enders  &  Bandalos,  2001). 

Next,  we  examined  bivariate  correlations  between  the  study 
variables  for  MA  and  DA  students  separately  (see  Table  4).  We 
found  significant  associations  consistent  with  our  conceptual 
model,  and  although  there  were  many  ethnic  group  similarities  in 
the  pattern  of  associations,  there  were  also  some  differences.  Thus, 
we  conducted  a  measurement  invariance  test  between  MAs  and 
DAs  on  all  measures. 

We  then  tested  a  structural  equation  model  (SEM;  see  Figure  1) 
using  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation  method.  Although  indi¬ 
vidual  items  were  used  to  specify  the  latent  variables  of  accultura¬ 
tive  status  and  cultural  socialization  messages,  subscale  scores 
from  each  of  the  measures  were  used  to  specify  the  latent  variables 
of  parenting  practices,  school  readiness,  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  model.  We  chose  an  SEM  analytic  approach  over 
multiple  regression  analyses  because  of  its  ability  (a)  to  examine 
sequential  links  from  mothers’  acculturation  and  enculturation,  to 
socialization  messages,  to  parenting  practices,  to  school  readiness, 
and  finally  to  academic  achievement  and  (b)  to  correct  for  mea¬ 
surement  error  and  residual  error  (Bypie,  2001).  Our  data  consist 
of  750  children  within  388  classrooms  and  24  schools.  We  did  not 
use  multilevel  analysis  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  intraclass  corre¬ 
lation  (ICC)  for  academic  achievement  at  the  school  level  was  .058 
(t00  =  71.89;  p  >  .05)  in  MA  and  .045  (t00  =  77.34;  p  >  .05  in 
DA.  According  to  Lee  (2000),  multilevel  modeling  is  recom¬ 
mended  when  ICC  is  greater  than  .10.  Also,  the  ‘30/30  rule,’  which 
stipulates  that  a  sample  of  at  least  30  groups  with  at  least  30 
individuals  per  group  is  needed  for  multilevel  modeling  (Kreft, 
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1996),  was  not  met  in  the  present  study.  More  than  half  of  the 
classrooms  (195  classes)  had  one  participating  child,  and  another 
quarter  (97  classes)  had  two  participating  children. 

To  test  our  model,  we  used  multigroup  structural  equation 
modeling  and  controlled  for  child’s  grade  when  they  entered 
school,  child  gender,  child’s  language  of  assessment  at  baseline, 
and  family  poverty  (i.e.,  income-to-needs  ratio).  First,  our  concep¬ 
tual  model  was  tested  with  MA  and  DA  children  separately  to 
establish  the  baseline  model  fit  and  examine  possible  structural 
differences  between  the  two  groups.  Four  indices  were  used  to 
assess  the  goodness  of  fit  of  the  hypothesized  model  to  the  actual 
data  in  multi-Group  SEM  per  Keith  (2014)  and  Kline  (2005): 
chi-square  (x2  >  .05  or  yfldf  ratio  less  than  3.0),  Adjusted  Root 
Mean  Square  Error  of  Approximation  (adjusted  RMSEA  <  .05), 
Comparative  Fit  Index  (CFI  >  .90),  and  Tucker-Lewis  index 
(TLI  >  .90).  Then,  we  conducted  a  measurement  invariance  test, 
a  prerequisite  of  multigroup  structural  equation  modeling,  between 
ethnic  groups  (i.e.,  MAs  and  DAs).  The  measurement  invariance 
test  set  factor  loadings  from  all  latent  to  measured  variables  to  be 
the  same  across  groups.  The  test  determines  whether  measures  are 
functioning  in  a  comparable  way  across  groups.  We  used  the 
chi-square  difference  test,  RMSEA,  and  TLI  to  compare  the  fit  of 
nested  models  (Hong  &  Ho,  2005;  Hong,  Malik,  &  Lee,  2003). 
Once  measurement  invariance  was  supported,  we  then  conducted 
multigroup  structural  equation  modeling  by  ethnicity  to  test  where 
structural  path  differences  occurred.  All  the  constraints  from  the 
measurement  invariance  test  were  retained,  and  structural  paths 
were  constrained  one  at  a  time.  A  constraint  of  structural  path 
means  that  that  path  will  be  freely  estimated  but  that  the  unstan¬ 
dardized  path  will  be  constrained  to  be  equal  across  groups  (Keith, 
2014).  A  statistical  significant  degradation  in  the  fit  of  the  model 
indicates  a  significantly  different  path  coefficient  across  groups. 

Results 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Table  1  presents  the  baseline  characteristics  for  the  full  sample 
and  for  the  three  subgroups  based  on  ethnicity  (55.2%  MA), 
gender  (48.9%  boys),  and  grade  (i.e.,  when  they  entered  school,  in 
pre-K  or  kindergarten;  56.5%  kindergarten).  Compared  with  DA 


parents,  MA  parents  were  younger  (31.12  vs.  33.61  years)  and 
more  likely  to  be  foreign-born  (98.5%  vs.  84.4%),  less  educated 
(92.0%  vs.  49.0%  high  school  graduates),  and  living  in  poverty 
(82.1%  vs.  56.0%).  There  were  no  differences  based  on  child 
gender.  However,  baseline  characteristics  showed  that  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  pre-K,  children  in  kindergarten  were  more 
likely  to  be  foreign-born  (9.7%  vs.  4.7%)  and  their  mothers 
were  more  likely  to  have  low  educational  levels  (77.3%  vs. 
66.9%  high  school  graduates)  and  to  work  outside  of  the  home 
(52.3%  vs.  39.5%). 

Table  2  shows  descriptive  statistics  for  parenting  variables  as 
well  as  bivariate  statistics  with  the  endogenous  variable  (academic 
achievement  in  first  grade).  Mothers  reported  high  levels  of  ethnic 
identity  and  ethnic  cultural  knowledge,  and  moderate  levels  of 
U.S.  American  identity  and  cultural  knowledge;  high  levels  of 
socialization  to  both  respeto  and  independence;  and  high  levels 
of  authoritative  and  low  levels  of  authoritarian  parenting.  Com¬ 
pared  to  MA  mothers,  DA  mothers  reported  significantly  higher 
levels  of  U.S.  identity  (2.99  vs.  2.19),  U.S.  cultural  knowledge 
(2.44  vs.  1.63),  ethnic  cultural  knowledge  (2.81  vs.  2.63),  social¬ 
ization  messages  of  independence  (4.49  vs.  4.38),  and  authoritative 
parenting  (4.51  vs.  4.25).  There  were  no  significant  differences  in 
socialization  messages  of  independence  or  parenting  practices 
(authoritative,  authoritarian)  between  mothers  of  boys  and  girls,  or 
mothers  of  pre-K  and  kindergarten  children. 

There  were  robust  ethnic  group  differences  on  school  readiness 
(see  Table  3).  Specifically,  DA  children  were  rated  as  engaging  in 
more  problem  behaviors  (48.54  vs.  46.13)  but  also  in  more  adap¬ 
tive  behaviors  (47.54  vs.  45.57)  in  the  classroom,  and  they  scored 
higher  on  a  test  of  academic  readiness  (23.86  vs.  20.35)  than  MA 
children.  In  comparing  boys  and  girls,  boys  showed  more  problem 
behaviors  (48.15  vs.  46.24)  and  less  adaptive  behaviors  (45.58  vs. 
47.28  points)  in  the  classroom  than  girls.  Finally,  children  in 
kindergarten  scored  higher  in  academic  readiness  than  children  in 
pre-K  (age-adjusted  scores  of  25.83  vs.  16.75).  Notably,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  in  mean-level  scores  of  first  grade  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  by  child  ethnicity  or  gender.  However,  at  the 
end  of  first  grade,  children  from  the  kindergarten  cohort  were  more 
likely  than  those  from  the  pre-K  cohort  to  have  lower  mean-level 
scores  of  first  grade  achievement  (96.28  vs.  98.50)  and  to  have 


Table  2 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Latent  Variables  of  the  Sample,  by  Child  Ethnicity,  Gender,  and  Grade 


Ethnicity  differences  M  ±  SD  Gender  differences  M  ±  SD  Grade  differences  M  ±  SD 

Descriptive  statistics3 - 

Variable  M  ±  SD  MAb  DAC  t  test  Boysd  Girlse  t  test  Pre-Kf  Kg  t  test 


U.S.  identity  2.55  ±  .93 

Ethnic  identity  3.87  ±  .37 

U.S.  cultural  knowledge  1.99  ±  .74 

Ethnic  cultural  knowledge  2.71  ±  .77 

Socialization  of  independence  4.43  ±  .43 

Socialization  of  respeto  4.33  ±  .52 

Authoritative  practices  4.12  ±  .64 

Authoritarian  practices  1.75  ±  .46 


2.19  ±.85  2.99  ±  .84 -12.9***  2.61  ±  .92 

3.91  ±  .31  3.82  ±  .43  3.3**  3.89  ±  .35 

1.63  ±.53  2.44  ±  .71  -17.29***  1.98  ±.74 

2.63  ±  .74  2.81  ±  .79  -3.2**  2.73  ±  .77 

4.38  ±  .42  4.49  ±  .43  -3.2**  4.44  ±  .43 

4.30  ±.51  4.36  ±.52  -1.5  4.35  ±  .51 

4.25  ±  .67  4.51  ±.53  -5.8***  4.36  ±  .64 

1.63  ±  .52  1.49  ±  .47  3.9***  1.60  ±  .51 


2.50  ±  .95 

1.6 

2.52  ±  .94 

2.58  ±  .93 

-.8 

3.85  ±  .39 

1.3 

3.85  ±  .42 

3.88  ±  .32 

-.9 

2.00  ±  .74 

-.3 

2.01  ±  .74 

1.97  ±  .74 

.7 

2.70  ±  .77 

.5 

2.67  ±  .76 

2.75  ±  .78 

-1.3 

4.42  ±  .43 

.9 

4.43  ±  .41 

4.43  ±  .44 

-.1 

4.30  ±  .52 

1.4 

4.28  ±  .52 

4.36  ±  .51 

-2.2’ 

4.37  ±  .61 

-.2 

4.37  ±  .59 

4.37  ±  .65 

.0 

1.53  ±  .48 

1.9 

1.57  ±  .48 

1.56  ±  .51 

.3 

Note.  MA  =  Mexican  American;  DA  =  Dominican  American;  Pre-K  =  Pre-kindergarten;  K  =  Kindergarten;  Because  a  full  information  procedure 
(FIML)  estimates  parameters  for  missing  data  based  on  all  available  data  instead  of  imputing,  the  number  of  cases  differs. 
a  n  =  733  to  745.  b  n  =  401  to  41 1.  0  n  =  328  to  334.  d  n  =  356  to  364.  e  n  =  372  to  381.  r  n  =  317  to  326.  8  n  =  414  to  419. 

*  p  <  .05. *  *><.01.  **><.001. 


Table  3 

School  Readiness  and  Academic  Achievement  by  Child  Ethnicity,  Gender,  and  Grade 
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Figure  2.  Structural  model  with  standardized  estimates.  Bold  lines  and  numbers  indicate  significant  paths  and 
standardized  coefficients. 


scores  at  least  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean,  or  at 
academic  risk  (22.9%  vs.  11.8%). 

Multi-Group  Structural  Equation  Modeling 

The  model  was  tested  with  MA  and  DA  children  separately.  The 
fit  indices  of  the  structural  model  were  acceptable  ( x~/df  —  1  -55, 
adjusted  RMSEA  -  .04,  TLI  =  .91,  CFI  =  .92).  The  standardized 
coefficients  and  R2  are  presented  in  Figure  2.  For  MA  students, 
mothers’  ethnic  cultural  knowledge  was  positively  related  to  their 
socialization  of  independence  (standardized  coefficient  =  .22)  and 


respeto  (standardized  coefficient  =  .16);  socialization  of  indepen¬ 
dence  was  associated  with  more  authoritative  parenting  practices 
(standardized  coefficient  =  .62);  and  more  authoritative  parenting 
was  associated  with  better  adaptive  behaviors  (standardized  coef¬ 
ficient  =  .13)  and  higher  academic  readiness  (standardized  coef¬ 
ficient  =  .14)  in  students.  Authoritarian  parenting  practices,  in 
contrast,  were  associated  with  more  problem  behaviors  (standard¬ 
ized  coefficient  =  .21),  fewer  adaptive  behaviors  (standardized 
coefficient  =  —.22),  and  lower  academic  readiness  (standardized 
coefficient  =  —.14)  in  students.  Finally,  academic  readiness  and 
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adaptive  behaviors  at  baseline  predicted  higher  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  first  grade  (standardized  coefficient  =  .93  and 
.18,  respectively). 

For  DA  students,  mothers’  ethnic  cultural  knowledge  was  pos¬ 
itively  associated  with  their  socialization  of  independence  (stan¬ 
dardized  coefficient  =  .29)  and  respeto  (standardized  coeffi¬ 
cient  =  .42),  and  their  U.S.  identity  was  positively  associated  with 
their  socialization  of  respeto  (standardized  coefficient  =  .16). 
Socialization  of  independence  was  associated  with  more  authori¬ 
tative  parenting  practices  (standardized  coefficient  =  .55), 
whereas  socialization  of  respeto  was  associated  with  more  author¬ 
itarian  parenting  practices  (standardized  coefficient  —  .41).  More 
authoritative  parenting  practices  were  associated  with  better  adap¬ 
tive  behaviors  (standardized  coefficient  =  .14),  and  more  author¬ 
itarian  parenting  practices  were  associated  with  more  problem 
behaviors  (standardized  coefficient  =  .17)  in  students.  Finally, 
academic  readiness  and  adaptive  behaviors  were  significant  pre¬ 
dictors  of  academic  achievement  (standardized  coefficient  =  .86 
and  .23,  respectively).  The  standardized  direct  and  indirect  effects 
on  academic  achievement  are  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

A  measurement  invariance  test  was  conducted  as  a  prerequisite 
of  multigroup  structural  equation  modeling.  For  a  measurement 
invariance  test  between  MAs  and  DAs,  we  constrained  the  factor 
loadings  to  be  equal.  The  constraints  increased  the  chi-square 
value  from  4,543  to  4,613  and  were  statistically  significant  at  alpha 
.05.  Although  the  chi-square  difference  test  is  often  used  to  com¬ 
pare  the  fit  of  nested  models,  the  additional  consideration  of 
RMSEA  and  TLI  is  recommended  (Hong  &  Ho,  2005;  Hong  et  al., 
2003).  The  baseline  model  and  the  model  with  metric  invariance 
showed  the  same  TLI  values  (baseline  model  =  .91;  metric  in¬ 
variance  model  =  .91)  and  adjusted  RMSEA  (baseline  model  = 
.04;  metric  invariance  model  =  .04),  indicating  that  metric  invari¬ 
ance  was  in  fact  supported.  Given  that  the  condition  of  measure¬ 
ment  invariance  was  met,  we  conducted  a  multigroup  structural 
equation  modeling  by  ethnicity.  Two  of  the  12  the  specified  path 
coefficients  were  significantly  different  across  ethnic  groups:  from 
U.S.  identity  to  respeto,  A\2  =  7.05,  /?  <  .01;  and  from  cultural 
knowledge  to  respeto,  A\2  =  7.11,  p  <  .01. 

Discussion 

The  present  study  examined  academic  achievement  among  La¬ 
tino  students,  focusing  on  variations  by  ethnicity,  gender  and  grade 
when  they  entered  school,  and  tested  a  model  of  parenting  as  a 
predictor  of  Latino  students’  early  achievement.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  is  the  first  study  to  examine  longitudinal  associations 
between  parenting  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores  in  a 
sample  of  young  (first  grade)  Latino  students.  Our  findings  high¬ 
light  ethnic  subgroup  differences  and  the  role  of  parenting,  which 
was  found  to  predict  academic  achievement  indirectly,  via  aca¬ 
demic  and  social-emotional  school  readiness  skills  in  pre-K  or 
kindergarten. 

Early  Academic  Achievement  Among  Latino  Students 

In  assessing  academic  achievement  at  the  end  of  first  grade,  we 
found  that  the  Latino  students  in  our  sample  were  generally 
achieving  at  grade  level  (i.e.,  mean  of  96.56  on  the  KTEA)  and  this 
held  true  for  MA  and  DA  students,  boys  and  girls,  and  students 


who  started  formal  schooling  in  pre-K  versus  kindergarten.  Past 
studies  have  found  that  Latino  students  enter  pre-K  and  kinder¬ 
garten  with  low  levels  of  academic  skills  (Fryer  &  Levitt,  2004; 
Lee  &  Burkam,  2002).  The  achievement  gap  has  been  shown  to 
narrow,  however,  between  pre-K,  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
(Reardon  &  Galindo,  2009).  Similarly,  in  the  present  study,  mean- 
level  descriptive  statistics  show  that  even  students  with  limited 
academic  readiness  skills  (e.g.,  MA  students)  or  low  social- 
emotional  school  readiness  (e.g.,  boys)  at  the  start  of  school  were, 
as  a  whole,  achieving  at  grade  level  by  the  spring  of  first  grade. 

Still,  18.5%  of  students  were  in  the  at-risk  range  (defined  as  1  + 
SD  below  the  mean  on  standardized  testing)  at  the  end  of  first 
grade,  with  notable  group  differences  observed.  First,  children  who 
entered  formal  schooling  in  kindergarten  rather  than  pre-K  were 
twice  as  likely  to  be  at  risk  for  academic  underachievement  at  the 
end  of  first  grade  (23%  compared  with  12%).  This  pattern  is 
consistent  with  past  studies  showing  the  importance  of  preschool 
for  academic  success,  especially  among  students  from  non-English 
speaking  backgrounds  (Howes  et  al.,  2008;  Wong,  Cook,  Barnett, 
&  Jung,  2008).  Second,  according  to  post  hoc  descriptive  analyses 
on  ethnic  and  gender  subgroups,  28%  of  DA  boys  were  at  risk  for 
academic  underachievement  at  the  end  of  first  grade,  compared 
with  approximately  15%  of  MA  boys,  MA  girls  and  DA  girls. 
Future  research  is  needed  to  examine  the  academic  trajectories  of 
diverse  Latino  students,  with  attention  to  what  risk  factors  may 
disproportionately  affect  DA  boys.  For  example,  characteristics  of 
the  classroom,  including  student-teacher  relationships,  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  explore  in  future  work  (Hughes  &  Kwok,  2007;  Suarez- 
Orozco,  Suarez-Orozco,  &  Qin-Hillard,  2005).  Also,  though  the 
question  of  gender  socialization  and  schooling  in  young  Latino 
students  remains  largely  unexplored,  there  is  some  modest  evi¬ 
dence  that  gender  influences  academic  motivation  and  supports 
among  Latino  students  at  older  ages  (e.g.,  Alfaro,  Umana-Taylor, 
&  Bamaca,  2006;  Yowell,  2000;  Williams,  Alvarez,  &  Hauck, 
2002). 

Parenting  and  Academic  Achievement 

Our  test  of  a  conceptual  model  of  parenting  is  consistent  with 
past  studies  (see  Calzada  et  al.,  2010;  Calzada  et  al.,  2012;  Calzada 
et  al.,  2015)  in  highlighting  how  maternal  acculturative  status  is 
associated  with  parenting — including  cultural  socialization  mes¬ 
sages  and  authoritative/authoritarian  practices.  Unique  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  is  parenting  as  a  predictor  of  children’s  academic 
achievement  through  school  readiness  in  academic  and  social- 
emotional  domains.  Findings  illustrate  the  protective  role  of  au¬ 
thoritative  parenting  practices  for  both  MA  and  DA  students. 
Specifically,  authoritative  parenting  was  associated  with  better 
social-emotional  school  readiness  in  DA  and  MA  students,  and 
with  academic  school  readiness  in  MA  students.  For  all  students, 
school  readiness  was  associated  with  bqtter  academic  achievement 
later  on.  Authoritarian  parenting  practices,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
associated  with  lower  social-emotional  school  readiness  for  DA 
and  MA  students  and  with  lower  academic  readiness  in  MA 
students,  though  its  link  to  later  underachievement  was  significant 
only  among  MA  students. 

It  is  not  clear  from  our  data  why  these  ethnic  group  differences 
exist,  but  our  findings  mirror  inconsistencies  in  the  broader  liter¬ 
ature  on  authoritarian  parenting  practices  in  Latino  families  (Cal- 
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zada  et  al.,  2012;  Calzada  et  al.,  2015;  Gorman-Smith,  Tolan, 
Henry,  &  Florsheim,  2000;  Knight,  Virdin,  &  Roosa,  1994).  Thus, 
it  is  likely  that  the  impact  of  parenting  varies  across  developmental 
outcomes,  time  points  and  contexts  (i.e.,  MA  and  DA  families 
differed  on  almost  all  contextual  variables  measured  in  the  present 
study).  How  these  seemingly  complex  and  dynamic  effects  of  risk 
and  protection  may  play  out  is  an  important  area  for  ongoing 
research. 

The  field  must  also  carefully  consider  the  ways  in  which  it 
characterizes  Latino  parents,  who  are  often  described  as  harsh  and 
controlling  based  on  Westernized  notions  of  parenting  (Cardona  et 
al.,  2000;  Guilamo-Ramos  et  al.,  2007;  Rodriguez  &  Olswang, 
2003).  It  is  notable  that  although  we  relied  on  a  Westernized 
typology  of  parenting  (e.g.,  authoritarian/authoritative  parenting) 
in  the  present  study,  we  found  high  levels  of  (self-reported)  au¬ 
thoritative  and  low  levels  of  authoritarian  parenting,  especially 
among  DA  mothers.  These  results  suggest  that  harsh,  controlling 
parenting  may  not  be  the  norm  for  all  Latino  parents  and  that  in 
fact,  authoritative  parenting  may  well  be  culturally  congruent,  at 
least  during  the  preschool  years. 

Still,  consistent  with  past  research  (Calzada  et  al.,  2010;  Calzada 
et  al.,  2012;  Calzada  et  al.,  2015),  culture  was  found  to  play  an 
important  role  in  parenting,  with  mothers’  acculturative  status 
associated  with  socialization  messages  and  parenting  practices.  For 
both  MA  and  DA  mothers,  ethnic  cultural  knowledge  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  more  socialization  to  the  U.S.  American  value  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  the  cultural  value  of  respeto,  and  socialization 
messages  of  independence,  in  turn,  was  associated  with  more 
authoritative  parenting.  For  DA  mothers  only,  socialization  to  the 
cultural  value  of  respeto  was  associated  with  more  authoritarian 
parenting.  Theoretically,  socialization  messages  of  independence 
(e.g.,  “I  encourage  my  child  to  tell  me  when  s/he  disagrees  with 
me”)  align  with  the  use  of  authoritative  parenting  practices  (e.g.,  “I 
give  my  child  reasons  why  rules  should  be  obeyed”),  and  social¬ 
ization  messages  of  respeto  (e.g.,  “I  correct  my  child  when  he  or 
she  does  not  offer  to  help  elders”)  align  with  the  use  of  authori¬ 
tarian  parenting  practices  (e.g.,  “I  use  physical  punishment  as  a 
way  of  disciplining  my  child”;  Calzada  et  al.,  2010).  Empirically, 
higher  levels  of  acculturation  and  enculturation  appear  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  indiscriminately  with  higher  levels  of  socialization  to  U.S. 
and  Latino  values.  Perhaps  both  constructs  capture,  at  least  in  part, 
a  mother’s  underlying  approach  to  social  interactions  (e.g.,  ac¬ 
tively  engaging  with  others,  whether  it  is  members  of  her  culture, 
members  of  mainstream  society,  or  her  child;  Calzada  et  al.,  2012). 
We  are  currently  exploring  other  ways  of  studying  acculturation 
(e.g.,  by  examining  acculturative  stress  rather  than  acculturation 
levels)  that  may  better  inform  family  processes. 

Limitations  and  Conclusions 

There  are  several  notable  limitations  to  the  present  study.  First, 
although  we  used  longitudinal  data  to  examine  children’s  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  we  relied  on  cross-sectional  data  when  exam¬ 
ining  associations  between  acculturative  status,  socialization  mes¬ 
sages,  parenting  practices,  and  children’s  school  readiness.  Thus, 
although  our  data  support  a  conceptual  model  in  which  accultura¬ 
tive  status  shapes  socialization  messages  and  parenting  practices, 
we  were  not  able  to  establish  temporal  ordering  and  causality 
cannot  be  inferred.  Second,  as  noted  above,  our  measure  of  par¬ 


enting  practices  was  based  on  a  Western  typology  (i.e.,  authori¬ 
tarian,  authoritative),  and  some  scholars  have  questioned  its  appli¬ 
cability  to  Latino  families  (Domenech  Rodriguez,  Donovick,  & 
Crowley,  2009).  Indeed,  the  authoritarian  scale  used  in  this  study 
had  modest  reliability.  Furthermore,  we  relied  on  mothers’  self- 
report,  which  is  subject  to  rater  bias.  Thus,  although  the  present 
study  suggests  that  research  on  authoritarian/authoritative  parent¬ 
ing  in  Latinos  can  be  useful  in  understanding  developmental 
outcomes,  more  scholarship  on  Latino  parenting  theory  is  needed 
to  ensure  methodological  rigor  and  cultural  sensitivity.  Third,  our 
study  used  a  more  global  index  of  problem  behaviors  because 
conceptually,  “social  emotional  school  readiness”  is  a  domain  that 
encompasses  all  problem  behaviors,  whether  externalizing  or  in¬ 
ternalizing.  Problem  behaviors  were  not  a  significant  predictor  of 
later  academic  achievement  in  the  present  study.  Given  that  there 
could  be  differences  in  how  internalizing  behaviors  are  associated 
with  parenting  and  school  readiness  relative  to  externalizing  be¬ 
havior  problems,  future  research  should  explore  problem  domain- 
specific  associations  with  school  readiness  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Fourth,  our  model  was  limited  to  select  family  level  variables, 
and  did  not  consider  other  ecological  variables  that  undoubtedly 
influence  academic  achievement,  including  characteristics  of  the 
classroom  and  school.  Our  model  explained  a  modest  amount  of 
the  variance  in  teacher-reported  problem  and  adaptive  behavior, 
indicating  the  presence  of  other  variables  in  shaping  child  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  quality  of  instruction  (i.e., 
teaching  practices),  cultural  competence  of  school  staff,  bilingual 
education  resources,  and  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
schools  are  likely  important  determinants  of  school  readiness  and 
academic  achievement  (Caldas  &  Bankston,  1997;  Ma  &  Klinger, 
2000;  Rivkin,  Hanushek,  &  Kain,  2005).  Outside  of  the  classroom, 
the  neighborhood  context  (e.g.,  poverty,  safety,  segregation)  has 
also  been  found  to  influence  academic  achievement  (Hanson  et  al., 
2011;  Lapointe,  Ford,  &  Zumbo,  2007;  Leventhal  &  Brooks-Gunn, 
2000)  and  should  be  considered  in  future  research  with  Latinos. 

Finally,  our  sample  was  limited  to  MA  and  DA  families,  and 
study  findings  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  Latino  families.  The 
tremendous  diversity  of  the  Latino  population  has  been  well- 
described  in  the  literature,  and  although  we  accounted  for  some 
sources  of  heterogeneity  (i.e.,  ethnicity,  child  gender,  grade  when 
they  entered  school),  we  were  not  able  to  account  for  others  such 
as  immigrant  status  (the  vast  majority  of  students  had  foreign-born 
parents)  of  students,  important  next  steps  in  this  line  of  research. 

Although  more  work  is  needed  to  understand  early  academic 
achievement  in  Latino  students,  the  present  study  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  identifying  malleable  factors  that 
may  be  associated  with  early  achievement.  Among  low-income 
families,  parenting  practices  represent  a  particularly  important 
malleable  factor  because  they  have  the  potential  to  buffer 
children  from  the  negative  impact  of  socioeconomic  challenges 
(Hill,  2001).  Findings  from  the  present  study  suggest  that 
parenting  that  aims  to  encourage  age-appropriate  independence 
in  young  children  and  that  relies  on  authoritative  practices  may 
promote  the  development  of  children’s  early  academic  and 
social-emotional  competencies,  with  positive  effects  on  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  in  later  years. 
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Appendix 

Standardized  Direct,  Indirect,  and  Total  Effects  on  Academic  Achievement  at  the  End  of  First  Grade  by 

Ethnic  Group 


Variable 

MA  children 

DA  children 

Direct 

effect 

Indirect 

effect 

Total 

effect 

Direct 

effect 

Indirect 

effect 

Total 

effect 

1.  U.S.  identity 

— 

-.01 

-.01 

— 

.00 

.00 

2.  Ethnic  identity 

— 

.00 

.00 

— 

-.00 

-.00 

3.  U.S.  cultural  knowledge 

— 

.01 

.01 

— 

.01 

.01 

4.  Ethnic  cultural  knowledge 

— 

.02 

.02 

— 

.01 

.01 

5.  Socialization  of  independence 

— 

.12 

.12 

— 

.07 

.07 

6.  Socialization  of  respeto 

— 

-.06 

-.06 

— 

-.02 

-.02 

7.  Authoritative  practices 

— 

.16 

.16 

— 

.09 

.09 

8.  Authoritarian  practices 

— 

-.19 

-.19 

— 

-.06 

-.06 

9.  Problem  behaviors 

-.11 

— 

-.11 

-.09 

— 

-.09 

10.  Adaptive  behaviors 

.18 

— 

.18 

.23 

— 

.23 

1 1 .  Academic  readiness 

.93 

— 

.93 

.86 

— 

.86 
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School  Readiness  Amongst  Urban  Canadian  Families:  Risk  Profiles  and 
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There  is  an  ongoing  need  for  literature  that  identifies  the  effects  of  broad  contextual  risk  on  school 
readiness  outcomes  via  family  mediating  mechanisms.  This  is  especially  hue  amongst  diverse  and  urban 
samples  characterized  by  variability  in  immigration  history.  To  address  this  limitation,  family  profiles  of 
sociodemographic  and  contextual  risk  were  identified  when  children  were  2  months  of  age.  Subse¬ 
quently,  their  indirect  effect  on  school  readiness  at  4.5  years  was  evaluated  via  family  investments  and 
maternal  responsivity  (N  =  501  families).  A  latent  class  analysis  yielded  four  distinct  family  risk  profiles: 
low  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  multilevel  risk,  12.0%  of  sample;  maternal  abuse  history,  15.6%; 
low-SES  immigrant  risk,  27.7%;  and  low  risk,  44.7%.  Path  analyses  revealed  that  children  in  the 
low-SES  multilevel  risk  and  low-SES  immigrant  risk  profiles  had  the  poorest  outcomes  in  all  domains 
and  these  effects  operated  equally  and  indirectly  via  investments  and  responsivity.  To  date,  several 
studies  have  suggested  that  sociodemographic  risks  impact  cognitive  outcomes  primarily  via  the  invest¬ 
ment  pathway.  The  present  findings  suggest  that  family  relations  are  equally  important  when  operation¬ 
alized  as  observed  responsive  parenting.  Furthermore,  pathways  of  influence  are  similarly  operative 
despite  different  patterning  of  adversity  for  high-risk  immigrant  and  native  born  families. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

Children  who  grow  up  in  settings  of  social  and  economic  disadvantage  are  often  behind  their  peers 
in  learning  outcomes  by  the  time  they  begin  school.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  families  struggle  to 
provide  their  children  with  enrichment  and  learning  opportunities  during  the  early  years.  Another 
reason  is  that  parents  become  stressed  and  struggle  to  create  a  household  environment — in  terms  of 
relationships — that  promotes  learning.  The  present  study  found  that  this  pattern  holds  for  many  urban 
immigrants  in  Canada,  whereby  families  are  struggling  economically,  parents  are  less  able  to 
promote  early  learning,  and  their  children  are  behind  by  the  time  they  enter  school. 


Keywords:  school  readiness,  risk,  parenting,  investments,  immigrants 
Supplemental  materials:  http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/edu0000202.supp 


The  pathways  between  contextual  risk  and  school  readiness  are 
suggested  to  operate  via  family  experience  (Duncan  &  Magnuson, 
2012;  Janus  &  Duku,  2007;  Koury  &  Votruba-Drzal,  2014).  These 
mechanisms  include  (a )  family  investments,  such  as  resource-based 
and  material  investments  in  child  development,  in  addition  to  the 
physical  quality  of  the  home;  and  (b)  family  process,  including 
stress-influenced  parenting  practices  and  interpersonal  socializa¬ 
tion  experiences  (Bradley  &  Corwyn,  2002;  Conger,  Conger,  & 
Martin,  2010).  Several  studies  suggest  that  investments  are  a 
stronger  mediator  than  family  process  for  cognitive  domains  of 
school  readiness  (Guo  &  Harris,  2000;  Linver,  Brooks-Gunn,  & 
Kohen,  2002;  Yeung,  Linver,  &  Brooks-Gunn,  2002),  though  this 
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is  based  on  operationalizing  family  processes  as  general  parenting 
practices  or  styles.  Studies  connecting  observed  maternal  respon¬ 
sivity  with  cognition,  as  well  as  social  disadvantage,  suggest  that 
family  processes  also  serve  as  a  mediator  (Mistry,  Biesanz,  Chien, 
Howes,  &  Benner,  2008;  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  Early  Child  Care  Research  Network,  2005; 
Raviv,  Kessenich,  &  Morrison,  2004). 

Currently,  there  is  a  paucity  of  literature  examining  the  family 
mediation  of  broad  contextual  risk  on  multiple  domains  of  school 
readiness  (cf.  Vernon-Feagans,  2013),  especially  among  urban, 
multicultural,  and  immigrant  samples.  Indeed,  there  are  increasing 
calls  for  the  integration  of  risk  surrounding  migration  and  reset¬ 
tlement  into  models  of  public  health  and  human  development 
(Zimmerman,  Kiss,  &  Hossain,  2011),  including  the  factors  that 
predict  the  success  of  children  approaching  school  entry  (Boivin  & 
Bierman,  2014).  Immigrant  families  face  unique  contextual  stres¬ 
sors  and  challenges  following  relocation,  especially  socioeco¬ 
nomic  viability  (Gazso  &  Waldron,  2009;  Koury  &  Votruba-Drzal, 
2014;  Perreira,  Chapman,  &  Stein,  2006).  Accordingly,  person- 
centered  data  analytic  techniques  have  been  utilized  to  identify  risk 
patterning  across  diverse  samples  (e.g.,  Pratt,  McClelland,  Swan¬ 
son,  &  Lipscomb,  2016),  though  samples  are  generally  drawn  from 
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the  United  States  and  diversity  mostly  constitutes  Latinos  and 
African  Americans.  The  immigration  landscape  in  the  21st  century 
is  increasingly  global,  with  more  families  from  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  immigrating  to  Western  Europe  and  Canada  (Alba  & 
Foner,  2015),  and  an  unprecedented  number  of  children  and  fam¬ 
ilies  are  currently  living  displaced  (UNHCR,  2015).  Patterns  of 
risk  and  school  readiness  remains  unexplored  in  such  families,  in 
addition  to  the  mechanisms  through  which  risk  exerts  influence  on 
development.  Accordingly,  the  present  study  employs  a  unique 
combination  of  person-centered  and  variable-centered  approaches 
to  answer  two  unanswered  questions:  (a)  Who  are  the  families  that 
are  most  at  risk  for  poor  school  readiness  among  a  diverse  sample 
of  Canadian  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants?  and  (b)  How  does 
risk  impact  school  readiness  via  the  family? 

Social  Disadvantage,  Cognitive  Outcomes,  and 
School  Readiness 

Cognitive  functioning  at  school  entry  is  as  a  keystone  predictor 
of  developmental  health  across  the  life  course  (Boivin  &  Bierman, 
2014).  Accordingly,  the  importance  of  identifying  pathways  to¬ 
ward  school  readiness  has  been  emphasized,  referring  to  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  set  of  cognitive  and  socioemotional  skills  predicting 
school  success.  These  include  the  interconnected  abilities  of  lan¬ 
guage,  executive  functioning  (EF),  theory  of  mind  (ToM),  and 
early  academics  (Boivin  &  Bierman,  2014;  Duncan  et  al.,  2007; 
Janus  &  Duku,  2007).  To  date,  deficits  in  EF  and  language  have 
been  most  strongly  tied  to  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  variation 
(Hart  &  Risley,  1992;  Noble,  Norman,  &  Farah,  2005).  However, 
difficulties  in  ToM  are  also  related  to  individual  variation  in  EF 
and  language  (Astington  &  Jenkins,  1999;  Hughes,  1998).  It  is 
important  to  understand  etiological  sources  of  variation  in  school 
readiness,  given  that  disparities  amplify  over  time,  contributing  to 
social  discrepancies  in  educational  success  (Sirin,  2005).  For  ex¬ 
ample,  using  six  longitudinal  data  sets,  Duncan  and  colleagues 
(2007)  demonstrated  that  academic  ability  and  attention  at  school 
entry  provided  the  strongest  prediction  of  later  achievement.  Such 
findings  highlight  the  importance  of  exploring  the  mechanisms 
through  which  cognitive  variability  emerges  before  children  enter 
school. 

Mechanisms  of  Social  Disadvantage 

Evidence  citing  the  importance  of  monetarily  based  material 
investments  in  cognitive  development  is  sizable  and  available 
elsewhere  (Conger  et  al.,  2010;  Guo  &  Harris,  2000;  Mistry  et  al., 
2008;  Yeung  et  al.,  2002).  Families  with  greater  income  (or  dis¬ 
advantaged  families  who  receive  income  supplements)  can  provide 
their  children  with  more  opportunities  that  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  human  skills,  including  school  readiness  (Heckman, 
2006).  This  mechanism  has  been  called  resources,  human  capital, 
or  investments.  We  refer  to  this  pathway  using  the  family  invest¬ 
ments  label.  The  other  mediating  mechanism  concerns  the  impact 
of  economic  stress  on  nonfinancial  aspects  of  family  life,  such  as 
the  adjustment  of  caregivers,  and  the  consequences  of  this  for 
parent- child  interaction  quality.  Previous  literature  has  described 
this  pathway  as  socialization,  family  stress,  the  psychological 
model,  or  family  process.  We  adopt  the  family  process  label. 

The  role  of  family  process  (i.e.,  parenting)  as  a  relational  pre¬ 
dictor  of  school  readiness  remains  surprisingly  equivocal.  This  is 


likely  because  of  differences  in  parenting  measurement.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  using  brief  interviewer-rated  parenting  items  from  the 
HOME  Inventory  (Bradley,  1994),  Yeung  and  colleagues  (2002) 
found  that  parenting  did  not  mediate  the  impact  of  SES  on  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  over  and  above  family  investments.  Guo  and 
Harris  (2000)  found  significant  but  small  effects  for  parenting  on 
child  cognition,  but  concluded  that  family  investments  were  the 
most  influential.  Studies  that  assess  other  aspects  of  parenting 
(authoritative  and  authoritarian  rearing)  have  similarly  failed  to 
find  a  mediating  role  of  parenting  (Linver  et  al.,  2002).  Con¬ 
versely,  studies  that  examine  rnatemal  responsivity  during  ob¬ 
served  and  coded  interactions  find  a  strong  relationship  between 
parenting  and  cognitive  outcomes,  with  evidence  of  mediation 
(Mistry,  Benner,  Biesanz,  Clark,  &  Howes,  2010;  Mistry  et  al., 
2008;  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
Early  Child  Care  Research  Network,  2005;  Vernon-Feagans, 
2013). 

Several  subcomponents  of  maternal  responsivity  have  been  em¬ 
phasized,  and  there  appears  to  be  phenomenological  convergence 
among  these  constituent  parts  (de  Rosnay  &  Murray,  2012; 
Meunier,  Boyle,  O’Connor,  &  Jenkins,  2013).  First,  sensitivity 
refers  to  the  decoding  of  children’s  cues  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
sponding  in  a  contingent  fashion,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
affective  warmth  during  interactions  (Claussen  &  Crittenden, 
2000).  In  the  present  investigation,  aspects  of  sensitivity  included 
responsiveness  to  the  child’s  verbal  and  nonverbal  overtures, 
child-focused  engagement,  child  mindedness,  and  responsive  fa¬ 
cilitation.  Second,  mutuality  describes  the  synchrony  and  quality 
of  dyadic  interactions,  including  positive  shared  attention  and 
affect,  turn  taking,  and  conversational  fluidity  (Ensor,  Spencer,  & 
Hughes,  2011).  Finally,  positive  control  describes  parental  bids  for 
control  and  the  manner  in  which  parents  shape  child  behavior 
through  specific  praise,  explanation,  elaboration,  suggestion,  and 
open-ended  questioning  (Deater-Deckard  et  al.,  2001;  Deater- 
Deckard,  Pylas,  &  Petrill,  1997).  There  is  overlap  between  this 
aspect  of  responsivity  and  “autonomy-support”  or  “scaffolding” 
(Bernier,  Carlson,  Deschenes,  &  Matte-Gagne,  2012;  Bernier, 
Carlson,  &  Whipple,  2010). 

A  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  family  process  pathway 
requires  theoretical  linkages  between  responsive  caregiving  and 
cognitive  development.  Most  of  these  accounts  are  consistent  with 
models  suggesting  that  psychological  ontogenesis  is  a  product  of 
internalized  inteipersonal  experience  (Femyhough,  2008;  Vy¬ 
gotsky,  1978).  That  is,  responsive  maternal  behavior  during  inter¬ 
actions  facilitates  the  coactivation  of  intersubjective  processes  that 
serve  as  precursors  to  autonomous  cognitive  abilities  (Blair  & 
Raver,  2012).  Across  repeated  experience,  these  dyadic  phenom¬ 
ena  become  increasingly  represented  within  individual  cognition. 
The  internalization  of  interpersonal  experience  has  been  called 
experiential  canalization,  defined  as  the  experience-dependent 
“selective  optimization"  of  particular  cognitive  functions  based  on 
certain  rearing  environments  (Blair  &  Raver,  2012).  For  example, 
Bernier  and  colleagues  (2010,  2012)  have  shown  that  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  EF  reflects  a  gradual  internalization  of  coregulated 
parent- child  interactions.  Moreover,  there  is  interdependence 
among  EF  capacity  and  the  development  of  math  and  reading, 
language,  and  ToM  (Benson,  Sabbagh,  Carlson,  &  Zelazo,  2013; 
Fitzpatrick,  McKinnon,  Blair,  &  Willoughby,  2014).  That  is,  high- 
quality  dyadic  exchanges  seem  to  promote  the  emergence  of  a 
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cognitive  set  that  facilitates  self-directed  learning  and  successful 
interpersonal  exchanges  by  the  time  of  school  entry. 

Considering  Social  Disadvantage  From  a  Person- 
Centered  Perspective 

Studies  of  social  disadvantage  often  employ  univariate  eco¬ 
nomic  indices  as  a  proxy  for  environmental  adversity,  including 
family  income,  education,  or  income-to-needs  ratios.  Another  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  cumulative  risk  perspective,  which  suggests  that  the 
aggregation  of  risks  contributes  to  developmental  consequences  as 
opposed  to  their  presence  in  isolation  (Evans  &  Kim,  2012; 
Vernon-Feagans,  2013).  Although  there  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  these  methodologies,  there  are  limitations  to  variable- 
centered  approaches.  Relying  on  basic  metrics  or  simply  counting 
risks  can  obscure  the  existence  of  subtypes  of  social  disadvantage 
(Pratt  et  al„  2016).  This  may  be  especially  true  among  heteroge¬ 
neous  groups,  characterized  by  diversity  in  terms  of  immigration 
history,  refugee  status,  life  history,  ethnicity,  and  culture  (Gazso  & 
Waldron,  2009;  Koury  &  Votruba-Drzal,  2014;  Perreira  et  al., 
2006).  Using  person-centered  approaches,  a  few  researchers  have 
suggested  that  such  risks  may  not  simply  accumulate,  but  may 
combine  in  prototypical  ways  to  create  discrete  family  risk  profiles 
that  are  differentially  related  to  developmental  outcomes  (e.g., 
Brody  et  al.,  2013;  Copeland,  Shanahan,  Costello,  &  Angold, 
2009;  Lanza,  Rhoades,  Nix,  Greenberg,  &  Conduct  Problems 
Prevention  Research  Group,  2010).  Such  methodology  has  public 
health  relevance,  as  analyses  can  help  identify  and  target  homog¬ 
enous  subgroups  of  persons  who  are  differentially  at  risk  based  on 
readily  identifiable  characteristics.  Subsequently,  initiatives  for 
prevention  and  intervention  can  be  tailored  to  the  particular 
strengths  and  challenges  for  the  subgroups  in  question  (Lanza  & 
Rhoades,  2013). 

At  present,  it  is  unclear  (a)  how  risk  factors  for  poor  school 
readiness  combine  for  families  characterized  by  diversity  in  im¬ 
migration  history,  and  (b)  how  these  profiles  exert  influence  on 
children  via  family  investments  and  family  process.  This  is  a 
limitation  despite  an  increasingly  mobile  global  population,  char¬ 
acterized  by  growing  diversity  and  economic  challenge;  families 
often  settle  in  Europe  and  Canada  in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  marked  differences  in  immigration  policy  across 
these  developed  nations  (Alba  &  Foner,  2015),  though  much 
research  does  not  reflect  this  reality.  For  example,  two  thirds  of 
Canadian  immigrants  are  from  economic  categories  (such  as  en¬ 
trepreneurs  and  skilled  laborers)  compared  with  only  16%  in  the 
United  States  (CIC  News,  2015).  Exploring  patterns  of  human 
development  and  health  among  immigrant  families  in  multiple 
societies  is  a  global  public  health  concern  (Zimmerman  et  al., 
2011).  Resettled  households  are  faced  with  a  number  of  struggles. 
Central  among  these  may  be  socioeconomic  viability,  given  that 
immigrants  are  often  of  higher  education  (e.g.,  because  of  point 
systems)  but  do  not  have  their  credentials  validated  in  host  soci¬ 
eties,  resulting  in  economic  hardship  and  underemployment  (Picot, 
2004).  Furthermore,  economic  challenges  appear  to  exacerbate 
when  individuals  are  of  minority  status  (Gazso  &  Waldron,  2009; 
Creese  &  Wiebe,  2012)  and  parents  (Jansen  et  al.,  2010;  Perreira 
et  al.,  2006).  Additional  difficulties  include  the  negotiation  and 
acquisition  of  work  visas,  employment,  housing,  and  fiscal  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  limited  social  capital/support.  Consequently,  many 


immigrant  families  congregate  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
along  with  the  native  poor,  where  there  is  higher  crime,  deviance, 
noise,  pollution,  and,  ultimately,  stress.  Unfortunately,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  phenomena  on  family  life  and  school  readiness 
remain  unclear. 

Current  Study 

The  present  study  explored  two  central  research  questions:  (a) 
Who  are  the  families  that  are  most  at  risk  for  poor  school  readiness 
among  a  sample  of  ethnically  diverse  Canadian  immigrants  and 
nonimmigrants?  and  (b)  How  does  risk  operate  via  family  invest¬ 
ment  and  family  process  among  these  identified  families?  Given 
the  aforementioned  challenges  associated  with  immigrant  status, 
we  hypothesized  a  unique  group  of  immigrants  to  emerge  who  are 
most  notably  struggling  in  the  economic  arena.  We  expected 
observable  consequences  on  school  readiness  via  the  family  in¬ 
vestment  and  process  pathway  for  these  families,  given  that  eco¬ 
nomic  stressors  are  central  to  the  causal  mechanisms  outlined  by 
these  models.  Consistent  with  the  cumulative  risk  perspective,  we 
also  expected  to  find  a  group  of  families  who  had  risk  in  multiple 
domains,  with  corresponding  consequences  in  family  investments 
and  family  process  (i.e.,  responsivity)  pathways. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants  are  derived  from  the  intensive  sample  of  the  Kids, 
Families,  and  Places  (KFP)  Study.  Women  giving  birth  in  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  between  April  2006  and  September  2007 
were  considered  for  participation.  Families  were  recruited  through 
Healthy  Babies  Healthy  Children,  a  program  in  which  parents  of 
all  newborns  are  contacted  within  a  week  of  their  birth.  Inclusion 
criteria  included  the  presence  of  an  English-speaking  mother, 
agreeing  to  be  filmed  in  the  home,  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
children  who  are  less  than  4  years,  and  a  newborn  greater  than 
1,500  g  (>3.30  lbs,  i.e.,  not  very  low  birth  weight  [VLBW]). 
VLBW  children  were  excluded,  given  that  this  is  a  medically 
complex  group,  presenting  with  a  number  of  neurodevelopmental 
concerns,  representing  a  small  proportion  of  births  (1.3%;  Kow- 
lessar,  Jiang,  &  Steiner,  2013).  As  the  KFP  study  is  an  epidemi¬ 
ological  and  prospective  birth  cohort  concerned  with  multiple 
psychosocial  and  genetic  influences  on  human  development,  this 
group  was  omitted  so  as  not  to  bias  general  patterns  of  association 
in  the  sample.  Multiparous  mothers  were  exclusively  recruited, 
given  that  the  KFP  Study  was  also  concerned  with  exploring 
development  through  within-family  differences.  Only  the  target 
(youngest)  child  was  included  in  the  current  study  in  order  to  track 
children  from  birth  to  school  entry.  Reasons  for  nonenlistment 
included  inability  to  contact  and  refusals.  The  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  Research  Ethics  Board  approved  all  procedures,  including 
informed  consent.  We  compared  our  sample  ( N  =  501)  with  the 
general  population  of  Toronto  and  Hamilton  using  2006  census 
data,  limiting  the  census  to  women  between  20  and  50  years  and 
having  at  least  one  child.  Families  were  compared  on  immigrant 
status,  number  of  persons  in  the  home,  family  type,  maternal 
income,  and  education.  Families  were  of  similar  size  ( M  =  4.52, 
SD  =  1.01  vs.  M  =  4.13,  SD  =  1.22)  and  income  (median 
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C$30,000-$39,999  vs.  census  population  M  —  C$30,504.16, 
SD  =  C$37,808.12).  As  our  sample  was  recruited  shortly  after 
childbirth,  there  are  fewer  nonintact  families  than  in  the  population 
(5%  vs.  16.8%  lone-parent  families;  4.3%  vs.  10.3%  stepfamilies). 
The  ratio  of  Canadian  bom  to  immigrants  was  somewhat  higher  in 
the  current  sample  (57.7%  vs.  47.6%),  likely  because  of  an  English 
language  requirement  for  participation.  Also,  more  study  mothers 
had  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  higher  (53.3%  vs.  30.6%).  Of 
participating  mothers,  56.5%  self-identified  as  being  of  European 
descent,  14.6%  as  South  Asian,  9.3%  as  Black,  12%  as  East  Asian, 
and  8.6%  as  other.  Consistent  with  the  Canadian  cultural  mosaic, 
immigrant  caregivers  ( n  =  233)  reported  being  from  any  of  19 
countries  plus  a  residual  category.  The  most  common  countries 
were  China  (10.3%),  Sri  Lanka  (9.9%),  India  (9.0%),  Philippines 
(7.7%),  Pakistan  (5.6%),  United  States  (3.4%),  and  Guyana 
(2.6%).  Of  immigrant  caregivers,  the  average  amount  of  time  in 
Canada  was  10.13  years  (SD  =  8.96). 

Of  participating  families,  74.1%  of  families  were  two-child 
families,  18.8%  were  three-child  families,  and  the  remaining  7.2% 
had  four  or  more  children.  Mean  child  age  at  baseline  was  2.0 
months  (SD  =  1.06),  and  49.3%  of  children  were  female.  Families 
were  initially  followed  up  when  children  were  1.6  years  (SD  = 
.16),  when  397  (79.2%)  families  remained,  and  again  when  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  the  age  of  school  entry  (4.79  years  old,  SD  =  .28), 
when  323  (64.5%)  families  remained.  For  simplicity,  these  time 
points  are  referred  to  as  birth,  18  months,  and  school  entry /4.5 
years.  Retained  families  were  somewhat  higher  functioning,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  longitudinal  research  (see  Missing  Data  section). 
Best  practices  were  followed  for  missing  data  (i.e.,  multiple  im¬ 
putation  across  25  data  sets)  in  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
attrition  (Graham,  2009). 

Measurement 

Distal  risk  factors.  Risk  measures  are  described  in  brief  and 
comprehensive  descriptions  are  available  in  the  Appendix  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials.  This  is  because  of  the  large  number 
of  distal  risks  examined  in  the  present  study.  Risks  factors  were 
assessed  at  birth  in  the  domains  of  early  maternal  history  (e.g., 
witnessing  or  experiencing  abuse,  familial  history  of  psychopa¬ 
thology  and  substance  abuse),  current  caregiver  factors  and  house¬ 
hold  risk  (e.g.,  immigration  status,  maternal  depression,  marital 
conflict,  single-parenthood),  socioeconomic  risk  (e.g.,  income  un¬ 
der  $20,000,  absence  of  postsecondary  education,  recipient  of 
income  supplement),  and  neighborhood  risk  (e.g.,  poor  observed 
neighborhood  quality,  victimization,  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  housing).  Measures  were  predominantly  maternal  report, 
though  home  visitors  made  reliable  neighborhood  observations 
based  on  the  Block  Environment  Inventory  (Cronbach’s  alpha 
[a]  =  .96;  McGuire,  1997)  as  detailed  in  the  Appendix.  Addition¬ 
ally,  families  were  linked  to  the  Statistics  Canada  (2006)  Canadian 
National  Census  using  the  first  three  characters  of  their  postal 
code,  providing  additional  information  (e.g.,  census  tract  poverty 
and  unemployment  rates).  Thirty-two  risks  across  these  domains 
were  coded  as  being  either  present  (1)  or  absent  (0)  based  upon 
naturally  occurring  criteria  (e.g.,  teenage  parenthood)  or  distribu¬ 
tional  cutoffs  (i.e.,  +1  standard  deviation  toward  the  risky  or 
adverse  pole).  More  information  is  provided  in  the  online  supple¬ 
mental  materials. 


Family  mediating  variables.  Mediating  variables  were  as¬ 
sessed  during  home  visits  at  18  months.  The  family  investment 
pathway  was  assessed  as  quality  of  the  home  environment  and 
material  investments,  indexed  using  the  observer-response  items  of 
the  HOME  Inventory.  The  family  process  pathway  was  measured 
as  maternal  responsivity  during  videotaped  mother- child  interac¬ 
tions  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the  “maternal  responsivity  path¬ 
way”).  Trained  interviewers  used  an  adapted  version  of  the  HOME 
scale  (Bradley,  1994).  The  standard  HOME  scale  is  a  mixture  of 
observer  and  parental  report.  We  used  only  the  observer  items  in 
order  to  avoid  parental  response  bias  and  to  avoid  contamination 
among  assessments  of  the  process  and  investment  pathways.  In 
total,  observers  rated  10  items  on  a  3-point  scale  assessing  clean¬ 
liness/safety  of  physical  environment  and  toys/educational- 
materials  available  to  the  children.  Negatively  worded  items  were 
reverse  coded  and  individual  items  were  averaged  to  create  a 
composite  reflecting  family  investment  (Cronbach’s  a  =  .68). 

Also  at  this  time,  mothers  were  videotaped  interacting  with  the 
target  child  for  15  min.  There  were  three  5-min  tasks.  First,  there 
was  a  free  play  with  no  toys,  in  which  mothers  were  instructed  to 
play  with  children  as  they  normally  would  but  without  any  mate¬ 
rials.  Second,  there  was  a  structured  teaching  with  toys,  in  which 
dyads  were  given  a  pegboard  with  circles  and  squares  of  different 
colors  and  instructed  to  copy  a  picture.  Specifically,  mothers  were 
asked  to  teach  their  children  how  to  construct  the  pattern  in  the 
picture,  in  which  the  pattern  was  intentionally  beyond  the  child’s 
developmental  level  in  order  to  elicit  maternal  teaching.  Finally, 
there  was  a  reading  task,  during  which  the  mother  was  asked  to 
make  up  a  story  to  a  wordless  picture  book.  These  tasks  were 
selected  in  order  to  assess  mother’s  capacity  to  engage  the  child 
positively  during  common  tasks  of  early  childhood  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  child’s  attention  and  self-regulatory  abilities. 

Maternal  responsivity  was  assessed  using  the  Sensitive  Re¬ 
sponding  and  Mutuality  scales  of  the  Coding  of  Attachment  Re¬ 
lated  Parenting  scheme  (Matias,  Scott,  &  O’Connor,  2006)  and  the 
Positive  Control  scale  of  the  Parent-Child  Interaction  System 
(Deater-Deckard  et  al.,  1997).  Sensitive  responding  measures  the 
ability  of  mothers  to  display  awareness  of  their  child’s  needs,  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  child’s  signals,  and  demonstrate  perspective  taking 
from  the  child’s  vantage  point.  Mutuality  is  a  dyadic  code  that 
reflects  conversational  reciprocity,  sharing  of  affect,  joint  engage¬ 
ment  during  tasks,  and  open  physical  posture.  The  Positive  Control 
scale  assesses  positive  aspects  of  a  mother’s  style  of  directing  or 
influencing  child  behavior,  including  praise  and  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions.  A  composite  was  computed  by  averaging  the  Sensitive 
Responding,  Mutuality,  and  Positive  Control  subscales  across  all 
tasks.  A  senior  graduate  student,  the  “expert  rater,”  trained  a  group 
of  research  assistants  on  the  coding  scheme.  Once  they  were 
trained  to  criterion  (i.e.,  Cronbach’s  a  >  .80;  Stemler,  2004),  they 
independently  coded  videos.  Following  data  submission  for  the 
calculation  of  reliability  which  occurred  throughout  the  coding 
period  (every  10th  tape  or  weekly),  coder  discrepancies  (<  .80) 
were  discussed.  Internal  consistency  (Cronbach’s  a  =  .85)  and 
interrater  reliability  (Cronbach’s  a  =  .94)  were  good. 

Child  cognitive  outcome  variables.  Cognitive  outcomes 
were  assessed  at  the  age  of  school  entry.  Receptive  vocabulary  was 
assessed  with  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test — Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion  (PPVT-IV;  L.  M.  Dunn  &  Dunn,  2007).  An  examiner  presents 
a  series  of  stimulus  cards  with  four  images  and  reads  a  word  aloud. 
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The  child  is  required  to  indicate  the  picture  that  corresponds  best 
to  the  target  word.  The  PPVT-IV  is  a  norm-referenced  test  and  was 
validated  on  a  representative  sample.  ToM  was  measured  using  an 
adaptation  of  the  scale  described  by  Wellman  and  Liu  (2004).  The 
first  three  tasks  assessed  children’s  understanding  of  diverse  de¬ 
sires  and  beliefs,  and  knowledge  and  ignorance,  followed  by  tasks 
that  assessed  more  sophisticated  ToM  understanding,  such  as  false 
belief,  belief-based  emotion,  and  real-apparent  emotion.  If  children 
failed  two  consecutive  tasks,  testing  was  stopped.  For  all  ToM 
tasks,  stories  were  enacted  with  the  use  of  puppets  and  props.  A 
total  score  across  all  tasks  (pass  or  fail)  was  computed.  Internal 
consistency  was  good  (Cronbach’s  a  =  .87). 

EF  was  assessed  using  the  Bear-Dragon  task  (Reed,  Pien,  & 
Rothbart,  1984)  and  the  Dimensional  Change  Card  Sort  (DCCS; 
Zelazo,  2006).  For  the  Bear-Dragon  task,  children  were  instructed 
to  do  what  they  were  told  by  the  nice  bear  (e.g.,  “touch  your 
nose”),  but  not  to  do  what  they  were  told  by  the  mean  dragon. 
Children  were  scored  for  total  number  of  correct  responses  (0-10) 
on  five  dragon  and  five  bear  trails.  For  the  DCCS,  children  were 
required  to  sort  a  series  of  bivalent  test  cards,  first  according  to  one 
dimension  (e.g.,  color),  and  then  according  to  the  other  (e.g., 
shape).  Children  who  pass  the  post-switch  phase  of  the  standard 
version  of  the  DCCS  may  proceed  immediately  to  the  border 
version,  which  uses  the  same  target  cards  as  the  standard  version. 
The  border  version  consists  of  12  trials.  Children  are  required  to 
sort  cards  based  on  “border”  criteria  (“If  there’s  a  border,  play  the 
color  game.  If  there’s  no  border,  play  the  shape  game”).  Both  tasks 
tap  into  set  shifting,  working  memory,  and  inhibitory  control, 
though  certain  aspects  are  emphasized  depending  on  the  task  (i.e., 
the  Bear-Dragon  task  emphasizes  inhibitory  control,  and  DCCS 
emphasizes  working  memory  and  set  shifting).  Consistent  with 
previous  studies  (Bernier  et  al.,  2010;  Carlson,  Moses,  &  Claxton, 
2004;  Hughes  &  Ensor,  2005),  both  measures  were  correlated  (r  = 
.34,  p  <  .001;  medium  effect  size)  and  combined  into  a  composite 
by  z  scoring  and  averaging  across  tasks.  (Note  that  analyses  were 
also  conducted  using  either  the  Bear-Dragon  or  DCCS,  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  association  were  identical). 

Finally,  academic  skills  were  assessed  using  three  subtests  from 
the  Woodcock-Johnson  Third  Edition — Tests  of  Educational 
Achievement  (WJIIIACH;  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2001). 
Age  equivalents  were  combined  into  a  composite  score.  Print  and 
sight-word  recognition  was  assessed  using  the  Letter- Word  Iden¬ 
tification  subtest,  requiring  children  to  name  letters  and  words 
aloud.  Reading  comprehension  was  assessed  with  the  Passage 
Comprehension  subtest,  requiring  children  to  read  a  partially  in¬ 
complete  passage  and  identify  the  missing  word.  Finally,  nu¬ 
meracy  and  mathematical  ability  was  assessed  using  the  Applied 
Problems  subtest.  Children  responded  to  math  problems  that  were 
read  aloud.  Some  items  had  visual  stimuli.  The  WJIIIACH  is 
widely  used  in  research  and  clinical  settings,  as  it  provides  reliable, 
valid,  and  brief  assessment  of  early  academic  functioning.  Similar 
to  the  PPVT-IV,  the  WJIIIACH  was  normed  on  a  large,  represen¬ 
tative,  and  diverse  sample.  There  was  significant  and  good  con¬ 
vergence  among  the  three  academic  subtests  (intraclass  correlation 
coefficient  =  .63). 

Covariates.  Covariates  were  selected  based  upon  their  rela¬ 
tion  with  cognitive  outcomes,  including  child  birth  weight  (Lan¬ 
dry,  Smith,  &  Swank,  2006),  maternal  language  (Hoff,  2003),  and 
gender  (Zambrana,  Ystrom,  &  Pons,  2012).  Thus,  analyses  ad¬ 


justed  for  child  gender,  whether  or  not  English  was  the  primary 
language  spoken  in  the  home,  birth  weight,  and  age  at  follow-up  in 
years. 

Analysis 

Analyses  were  conducted  in  two  steps:  (a)  latent  class  analysis 
(LCA)  identifying  profiles  of  distal  risk  at  birth,  and  (b)  path 
analysis  identifying  the  effects  of  risk  profile  on  child  outcomes  at 
school  entry  via  family  mediators  (family  investments  and  mater¬ 
nal  responsivity)  at  18  months.  First,  the  32  risk  factors  across 
domains  of  adversity  at  birth  (maternal  history,  current  caregiver 
and  household  characteristics,  SES,  and  neighborhood  risk)  were 
recoded  into  being  either  present  (1)  or  absent  (0)  in  accordance 
with  criteria  described  previously  and  outlined  in  the  Appendix 
found  in  the  online  supplemental  materials.  These  32  risk  variables 
were  subjected  to  LCA,  in  which  solutions  fitting  between  two  and 
six  classes  were  compared.  Guidelines  for  selecting  the  best-fitting 
number  of  classes  were  followed  (Asparouhov  &  Muthen,  2012). 
When  model  fit  is  optimal  and  the  entropy  statistic  is  approaching 
1,  there  is  little  ambiguity  in  class  membership.  Thus,  participants 
were  assigned  to  the  latent  class  to  which  they  had  the  highest 
probability  of  membership.  The  resulting  nominal  class  member¬ 
ship  variable  was  recoded  into  a  series  of  dummy  variables,  and 
the  class  with  the  lowest  probability  of  endorsing  overall  distal  risk 
(i.e.,  low-risk  group)  was  treated  as  the  reference  category.  These 
dummies  served  as  the  global  indicators  of  distal  risk,  which  were 
hypothesized  to  impact  school  readiness  via  family  mediators  at  1 8 
months.  To  evaluate  this,  a  path  model  was  constructed  that  (a) 
regressed  mediators  onto  the  class  dummies,  and  (b)  regressed 
cognitive  outcomes  onto  mediators  and  class  dummies.  All  path¬ 
ways  controlled  for  covariates,  and  a  maximum  likelihood  estima¬ 
tor  was  used  that  is  robust  to  nonnormality  (Muthen  &  Muthen, 
1998-2010).  Indirect  effects  were  independently  evaluated  for 
each  class  using  the  Sobel  method  (Sobel,  1987).  Partially  stan¬ 
dardized  indirect  effect  sizes  ( abps )  are  reported,  taken  as  the 
product  of  the  unstandardized  indirect  pathways  divided  by  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  outcome  variable  (a*b/<jY\  Preacher  & 
Kelley,  2011).  This  quantifies  the  relative  difference  in  child 
outcomes  in  standard  deviation  units  for  a  one-unit  increase  in  the 
dummy- variable  risk  indicator  (i.e.,  being  in  a  risk  group,  relative 
to  the  low-risk  group),  operating  indirectly  via  the  family  media¬ 
tors.  Finally,  model  constraints  and  Wald  tests  were  used  to 
examine  the  null  hypothesis  that  indirect  effect  sizes  (i.e.,  path¬ 
ways  via  family  investment  vs.  maternal  responsivity)  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  risk  group  and  outcome  were  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  Attrition  and  Missing  Data  Procedures 

Of  the  initial  501  families,  323  (64.5%)  remained  at  follow-up. 
Retained  families  were  compared  with  those  who  dropped  out  on 
baseline  risk  indicators  included  in  the  LCA.  Mothers  lost  to 
follow-up  were  higher  risk  in  a  number  of  areas:  mothers’  fathers 
had  a  drug  or  alcohol  problem,  teenage  motherhood,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  incomes  less  than  $20,000,  and  not  owning  their  home.  Both 
mothers  and  partners  lost  to  follow-up  were  significantly  less 
likely  to  have  postsecondary  education.  The  neighborhoods  of 
noncompleters  were  viewed  as  significantly  less  trusting  and  rated 
by  home  visitors  to  be  of  lower  quality.  These  neighborhoods  also 
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had  significantly  higher  rates  of  census-assessed  lone  parenthood 
and  poverty.  Notably,  there  was  an  equal  proportion  of  immigrants 
retained  (44.6%)  versus  lost  to  follow-up  (50.0%),  y2(l)  =  1-35, 
p  =  .26.  Although  there  was  no  missing  data  for  the  LCA  con¬ 
ducted  at  baseline,  procedures  to  handle  longitudinal  missing  data 
were  taken  from  Graham  (2009)  in  the  path  analysis.  Class  mem¬ 
bership  and  a  series  of  auxiliary  variables  (child  gender,  age,  birth 
weight,  gestational  age,  ethnicity,  language  spoken  in  the  home, 
years  of  residency  in  Canada  for  immigrants)  were  used  in  an 
imputation  model  that  resulted  in  25  multiple  imputation  sets.  Path 
models  were  run  across  these  25,  and  estimates  were  pooled 
according  to  Rubin's  Rules. 

Results 

Family  Risk  Profiles  at  2  Months  Identified 
Through  LCA 

Model  fit  is  presented  in  Table  1.  A  four-class  solution  was 
selected  as  the  best  fitting  model  because  of  improvements  in  the 
Akaike,  Bayesian,  and  sample-size  adjusted  Bayesian  information 
criteria,  and  a  statistically  significant  Lo-Mendell-Rubin  likelihood- 
ratio  test.  Entropy  in  all  models  was  similar.  The  Bayesian  infor¬ 
mation  criterion  has  its  lowest  value  for  the  four-class  solution; 
this  model  may  be  optimal  in  terms  of  balancing  parsimony  and 
specificity.  Random  starts  and  final  stage  optimizations  were  in¬ 
creased,  to  which  the  optimal  log  likelihood  was  robust.  The 
parametric  bootstrapped  likelihood  ratio  test  was  conducted  in 
order  to  replicate  the  solution,  confirming  the  four-class  solution 
over  the  three-class  model,  -2*Loglikelihood  (34)  =  219.35,  p  < 
.001.  The  final  four  latent  classes  are  visually  depicted  in  Figure  1. 
Probability  of  each  risk  being  present  is  plotted  as  a  function  of 
latent  class  membership  (i.e.,  risk  profile). 

One  class  had  a  high  probability  of  endorsing  most  all  risks. 
This  group  was  referred  to  as  low-SES  multilevel  risk  (n  =  60; 
12%).  These  families  had  mothers  who  grew  up  in  risky  homes,  in 
which  there  was  parental  psychopathology,  observed  and  experi¬ 
enced  abuse,  and  family  dissolution.  They  had  the  highest  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  headed  by  a  single-parent  mother  and  highest 
probability  of  marital  conflict.  Thus,  when  there  was  a  partner 
present,  the  relationship  tended  to  be  acrimonious,  making  this  a 
class  characterized  by  hostile  and  ineffective  relationships.  Addi- 

Table  1 


Fit  Indices  for  Latent  Class  Models  Examining  32  Risk 
Indicators  as  a  Function  of  One  Categorical  Latent  Variable 
Identifying  Risk  Profile  Membership 


#  Classes 

AIC 

BIC 

aBIC 

Entropy 

p  (LMR) 

2 

12674.98 

12953.27 

12743.79 

.87 

<.01 

3 

12320.51 

12742.17 

12424.76 

.86 

.10 

4 

12169.16 

12734.19 

12308.86 

.86 

.05 

5 

12052.79 

12761.18 

12227.93 

.88 

.19 

6 

11954.03 

12805.78 

12164.62 

.89 

.21 

Note.  A  four-class  solution  (in  bold)  was  evaluated  to  be  the  best-fitting 
model.  AIC  =  Akaike  information  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information 
criterion;  aBIC  =  sample  size  adjusted  Bayesian  information  criterion,  p 
(LMR)  =  p  value  of  the  Lo-Mendell-Rubin  adjusted  likelihood  ratio  test 
for  k  versus  k  -  1  classes. 


tionally,  these  families  had  high  probabilities  of  endorsing  eco¬ 
nomic  risk.  The  second  group  had  elevated  probabilities  of  endors¬ 
ing  risks  that  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  maternal  history 
domain.  This  group  was  referred  to  as  the  abuse  history  group  ( n  = 
78;  15.6%).  Mothers  from  this  group  also  grew  up  in  risky  homes, 
with  parental  psychopathology,  observed  abuse,  and  family  disso¬ 
lution.  Interestingly,  mothers  in  this  group  were  less  likely  to  be  a 
target  of  abuse  compared  with  the  low-SES  multilevel  risk  group. 
This  group  did  not  endorse  risk  in  other  domains  that  measure 
current  levels  of  adversity,  such  as  depression  or  marital  conflict, 
nor  were  they  of  low  SES.  A  third  group  had  mothers  with  the 
highest  probability  of  being  bom  outside  of  Canada.  These  fami¬ 
lies  were  referred  to  as  low-SES  immigrant  risk,  as  they  also  had 
high  probabilities  of  endorsing  economic  risk  (n  =  139;  27.7%). 
By  examining  maternal  history  of  risk,  it  is  clear  that  these  families 
were  not  at  measureable  risk  before  coming  to  Canada  (i.e.,  no 
history  of  family  psychopathology,  abuse  or  family  separation). 
Teenage  parenthood,  homemaking  (maternal  unemployment),  and 
larger  family  size  may  be  culturally  normative  as  well.  However, 
these  families  were  presently  living  in  neighborhoods  that  were  of 
poorer  quality.  Finally,  there  was  a  group  that  had  low  probability 
of  endorsing  all  risk  factors,  which  was  referred  to  as  low  risk  (n  = 
224;  44.7%). 

Impact  of  Risk  Profile  on  Cognition  via  Family 
Investments  and  Maternal  Responsivity 

Descriptive  statistics  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Estimation  of  the 
path  model  in  Figure  2  permitted  tests  of  mediation  hypotheses. 
Only  significant  pathways  are  presented  in  the  figure,  though  all 
pathways  were  estimated  and  complete  output  is  available  in  tables 
(see  Table  3,  Table  4,  the  Appendix  in  the  online  supplemental 
materials).  That  is,  the  indirect  effects  of  risk  profile  on  cognitive 
outcomes  at  school  entry  were  examined  via  family  mediators 
(family  investments  and  responsivity). 

Households  characterized  by  the  low-SES  immigrant  risk  and 
low-SES  multilevel  risk  profiles  had  significantly  lower  levels  of 
investments  and  responsivity  relative  to  the  low-risk  profile.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  family  investments  were  significantly  and  positively 
associated  with  academic  achievement,  receptive  vocabulary,  and 
ToM,  whereas  maternal  responsivity  was  significantly  and  posi¬ 
tively  associated  with  all  child  outcomes.  The  maternal  history  of 
adversity  profile  did  not  significantly  differ  from  the  low-risk 
group  in  terms  of  mediators  or  outcomes,  with  the  exception  of  EF. 
Interestingly,  there  was  a  direct  effect  whereby  children  from  these 
households  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  EF.  All  implied 
indirect  pathways  in  Figure  2  were  statistically  significant  (see 
Table  3)  and  can  be  inteipreted  in  a  similar  fashion.  For  example, 
membership  in  the  low-SES  multilevel  risk  group  versus  the 
low-risk  group  is  associated  with  ToM  scores  that  are  .17  standard 
deviation  units  lower  via  investments^  and  .15  units  lower  via 
responsivity.  The  Wald  test  examining  the  null  hypothesis  that 
assumes  statistical  equivalence  across  investment  and  responsivity 
pathways  is  not  rejected,  x“0)  =  -10,  p  =  .75,  suggesting  that  the 
respective  paths  are  not  significantly  different  in  size.  Analogous 
results  were  obtained  for  all  indirect  pathways,  in  which  family 
investments  and  responsivity  offer  significant  and  similarly  small¬ 
sized  indirect  effects.  In  other  words,  the  effects  of  membership  in  the 
low-SES  immigrant  and  low-SES  multilevel  risk  profiles  on  child 
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History 
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n  =  224 
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Figure  1.  Probability  of  risk  factor  by  risk  profile  membership.  Each  bar  represents  the  probability  that  an 
individual  in  the  indicated  group  endorsed  the  dichotomized  risk  factor  in  question. 


outcomes  operates  indirectly  and  equally  through  both  family  medi¬ 
ators.  There  is  one  exception  for  EF,  in  which  only  responsivity  was 
a  significant  predictor.  However,  the  nonsignificant  Wald  test  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  indirect  effects  do  not  significantly  differ  from  one 
another,  likely  because  of  small  absolute  indirect  effect  sizes. 

As  supplementary  analyses,  the  magnitudes  of  the  indirect  ef¬ 
fects  via  responsivity  or  investments  were  compared  across  low- 
SES  immigrant  risk  and  low-SES  multilevel  risk  groups.  All 
comparisons  were  nonsignificant,  suggesting  the  impact  of  risk  via 
maternal  responsivity  and  investments  is  of  similar  size  for  both 
risk  groups.  Furthermore,  all  possible  Risk  Profile  X  Maternal 
Sensitivity  and  Risk  Profile  X  Family  Investment  interactions 
effects  were  tested  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  effects  of 
family  mediators  on  outcomes  were  similar  across  risk  profiles. 
None  of  these  effects  were  statistically  significant. 

Discussion 

To  date,  there  has  been  a  paucity  of  research  examining  the 
mediation  of  broad  contextual  risk  and  school  readiness  via  the 
family  environment,  particularly  among  multicultural,  urban,  and 


immigrant  samples  living  outside  of  the  United  States.  Theoretical 
models  have  emphasized  two  mediating  mechanisms:  (a)  family 
investments,  described  as  material  resources  for  child  enrichment 
and  quality  of  the  home  environment,  and  (b)  family  processes, 
referring  to  parenting,  socialization  practices,  and  supportive  and 
attentive  relationships  (Bradley  &  Corwyn,  2002;  Conger  et  al., 
2010).  The  current  findings  add  to  a  growing  body  of  research 
suggesting  that  contextual  influences  on  school  readiness  operate 
simultaneously  through  both  mechanisms  (Mistry  et  al.,  2008; 
Raviv  et  al.,  2004;  Vemon-Feagans,  2013;  Yeung  et  al.,  2002). 
Moreover,  these  pathways  are  similarly  operative  for  low-SES 
multilevel  risk  families  and  a  previously  unidentified  group  of 
low-SES  Canadian  immigrant  families.  Given  the  stability  of  early 
and  later  cognitive  development  (Stanovich,  1986),  children  in 
native  born  and  immigrant  families  who  struggle  with  these  skills 
at  school  entry  are  less  likely  to  experience  social,  educational, 
economic,  and  occupational  success  (Almedom,  2005). 

The  identification  of  family  subgroups  via  LCA  adds  specificity 
to  variable-centered  studies  that  examine  family  pathways  using 
dimensional  metrics  of  SES  or  cumulative  risk.  There  is  great 
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Table  2 


Descriptive  Statistics  and  Intercorrelations 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

M  {SD) 

1.  Girl 

.50  (.50) 

2.  Age  (Follow-up) 

-.06 

4.79  (.23) 

3.  Birth  weight  (kg) 

-.12*“ 

-.01 

3.41  (.50) 

4.  English 

-.02 

.10* 

.14** 

.79  (.41) 

5.  Investments 

.00 

-.03 

.12** 

.16** 

2.37  (.33) 

6.  Responsivity 

.15** 

.09* 

22** 

.16** 

.36** 

3.50  (.70) 

7.  Achievement 

.01 

.27** 

.07 

.03 

.27** 

.36** 

5.01  (.58) 

8.  Vocabulary 

.03 

.09* 

.31** 

.26** 

.39** 

.45** 

.40** 

\ 

103.76(11.80) 

9.  ToM 

.20** 

.23** 

.09* 

.13** 

.27** 

.39** 

.31** 

.40** 

3.70(1.26) 

10.  EF 

.03 

.25** 

.15** 

.10* 

.22** 

.37** 

.37** 

.49** 

.35** 

-.01  (.66) 

Latent  class 

1 1 .  Low-SES  multilevel 

.02 

.04 

-.07 

.16** 

-.30** 

-.17** 

-.11* 

-.09* 

-.01 

-.04 

.12  (.33) 

12.  Low-SES  immigrant 

.00 

-.06 

-.10* 

-.40** 

-.23** 

-.18** 

-.07 

-.26** 

-.12*’ 

-.13“ 

.27  (.44) 

13.  Abuse  history 

.02 

-.02 

.05 

.12** 

.21** 

.13** 

.06 

.19** 

.13** 

.16“ 

.16  (.36) 

14.  Low  risk 

-.02 

.04 

.10* 

.16** 

.25** 

.18** 

.09* 

.15** 

.02 

.04 

.45  (.50) 

Note.  ToM  =  theory  of  mind;  EF  =  executive  functioning;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 
*  p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01. 


utility  in  the  LCA  approach  in  population  and  public  health,  as 
prevention  and  intervention  initiatives  can  be  targeted  toward 
families  who  present  with  a  unique  constellation  of  needs  (Lanza 
&  Rhoades,  2013).  For  example,  the  present  findings  identify 
difficulties  among  a  unique  group  of  Canadian  immigrants.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  deleterious  impact  of  SES  (and  correspond¬ 
ing  neighborhood  risk)  on  child  cognition  via  investments  and 
responsivity  within  urban  immigrant  households,  even  when  other 
risks  are  absent  (e.g.,  maternal  depression,  divorce,  or  marital 
conflict).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  multilevel  risk  homes  are  also  of 
low  SES.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  low  SES,  per  se,  is  the 
driving  force  of  distal  risk  in  both  of  these  risk  groups.  That  is, 
financial  stress  may  be  sufficient  to  activate  the  ecological  trans¬ 
mission  of  risk  via  both  family  investment  and  family  process 
pathways,  even  when  other  risks  are  absent.  Empirical  models 
arguing  for  the  primacy  of  poverty  in  the  family  mediation  of 
contextual  risk  have  been  successfully  demonstrated  (Evans  & 
Kim,  2012).  However,  if  risk  in  the  immigrant  homes  simply 
reflected  absence  of  funds,  one  may  expect  these  households  to 
only  display  lower  levels  of  family  investments  (i.e.,  not  maternal 
responsivity),  given  that  the  former  pathway  directly  implicates  a 
family’s  economic  access  to  goods  and  services.  Stated  differently, 
this  would  mean  that  immigrant  risk  only  operated  via  the  family 
investment  pathway  and  not  via  the  family  process  pathway. 
However,  consistent  with  the  family  stress  model  (Conger  et  al., 
2010),  whereby  parenting  becomes  disrupted  by  socioeconomic 
stressors,  we  see  that  mothers  in  risky  immigrant  families  also 
display  lower  levels  of  responsivity.  Indeed,  there  are  parenting 
disruptions  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  low  probability  of  many 
other  psychosocial  risks  being  endorsed. 

These  findings  highlight  the  importance  of  considering  the 
economic  hardship  of  immigrant  families  in  Canada,  especially 
when  they  are  minorities  (Gazso  &  Waldron,  2009)  and  parents 
(Perreira  et  ah,  2006).  Evidence  suggests  that,  despite  these  chal¬ 
lenges,  many  children  of  immigrants  thrive  throughout  this  re¬ 
markable  transition  and  may  surpass  their  host-country  counter¬ 
parts  (Coll  &  Marks,  2012).  However,  contrary  to  earlier  beliefs, 
North  American  immigrants  in  the  21st  century  are  not  always 


catching  up  economically  to  the  general  population  (Walks  & 
Bourne,  2006).  Such  families  often  end  up  in  neighborhoods  that 
are  proximal  to  the  residences  of  the  host-country  poor,  and  fail  to 
experience  upward  social  mobility  and  resettlement.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  functional  families  that  immigrate  to  North  America  (in 
the  present  study,  Canada),  who  are  met  with  marginalization  and 
socioeconomic  immobility,  are  at  the  outset  of  a  multigenerational 
cycle  of  adversity  that  undermines  school  readiness.  Furthermore, 
despite  the  fact  that  Canada  tends  to  favor  immigrants  from  eco¬ 
nomic  categories  (e.g.,  entrepreneurs  and  skilled  laborers)  com¬ 
pared  with  the  United  States  (66%  vs.  16%),  we  see  a  sizable 
group  of  immigrants  who  have  children  struggling  with  school 
readiness,  partially  because  of  adversity  in  the  family  context.  In 
light  of  this  finding,  population-level  initiatives  targeted  at  pro¬ 
moting  school  readiness  would  be  incomplete  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  economic  success  of  immigrants,  in  addition 
to  the  impact  of  SES  on  the  family  environment. 

Beyond  neighborhood  stress  and  the  psychological  impact  of  eco¬ 
nomic  challenge,  it  is  possible  that  other  unmeasured  psychosocial 
challenges  are  influencing  parenting  for  individuals  in  the  low-SES 
immigrant  and  low-SES  multilevel  risk  groups.  For  example,  the 
current  study  did  not  employ  measurement  in  the  domain  of  parental 
stress,  or  stress  associated  with  specific  child  rearing  responsibilities 
(Abidin,  1990),  which  is  higher  in  low-SES  settings  (Pinderhughes, 
Dodge,  Bates,  Pettit,  &  Zelli,  2000).  Nevertheless,  our  findings  con¬ 
tribute  to  family  stress  theory,  suggesting  that  family  process  (i.e., 
responsivity)  can  be  disrupted  by  economic  stress,  even  in  the  absence 
of  broadband  psychosocial  risk.  Moreover,  such  findings  echo  other 
studies  and  theories  that  emphasize  the  influence  of  macroeconomic 
conditions  on  family  dynamics  and  developmental  health,  including 
recession  (Lee,  Brooks-Gunn,  McLanahan,  Notterman,  &  Garfinkel, 
2013)  and  income  inequality  (Wilkinson  &  Pickett,  2009),  among 
immigrants  and  nonimmigrants,  alike. 

Given  the  identification  of  an  immigrant  risk  group,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  previous  research  demonstrates  cross-cultural  va¬ 
lidity  in  the  maternal  responsivity  construct.  Although  Western 
definitions  of  attachment-related  parenting  and  parenting  styles 
have  been  called  into  question,  particularly  among  Eastern  and 
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Figure  2.  Indirect  effects  of  risk  profile  membership  at  2  months  on  school  readiness  outcomes  at  4.5  years  via 
family  investments  and  maternal  responsivity.  Model  fit:  x2(3)  =  2.257,  p  =  .521,  root  mean  standard  error  of 
approximation  (RMSEA)  =  .006,  confirmatory  fit  index  (CFI)  =  1 .00,  standardized  root  mean  square  residual 
(SRMR)  =  .007.  Standardized  coefficients  are  presented.  Risk  profiles  are  modeled  as  dummy  variables,  with 
the  low-risk  profile  serving  as  the  reference  category.  Only  significant  paths  at  the  p  <  .05  level  are  displayed. 
All  implied  indirect  pathways  of  risk  profile  on  outcomes  are  statistically  significant.  Also,  all  within-time 
covariances  for  investments-responsivity  and  all  cognitive  outcomes  were  positive  and  significant  (see  the 
Appendix  in  the  online  supplemental  materials). 


collectivist  societies  (Rothbaum,  Weisz,  Pott,  Miyake,  &  Morelli, 
2000),  evidence  suggests  that  the  responsivity  dimension,  per  se,  is 
important  across  multiple,  diverse  groups.  For  example,  Bomstein 
and  colleagues  describe  a  core  set  of  interactional  behaviors  that 
appear  to  generalize  across  cultural  contexts,  including  responsive¬ 
ness  to  infant  cues,  sensitivity,  and  warmth  (e.g.,  Bomstein,  2013; 
Bomstein  &  Cheah,  2006).  Moreover,  there  is  cross-cultural  pre¬ 
dictive  validity  of  such  behavior,  whereby  responsivity  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  positive  development  in  Western  and  non-Westem 
groups  (Gunning  et  al.,  2004;  Huang,  Lewin,  Mitchell,  &  Zhang, 
2012;  Kermani  &  Brenner,  2000). 

When  conceptualized  as  maternal  responsivity  during  real-time, 
dyadic  exchanges,  the  current  study  suggests  that  family  processes 
do,  indeed,  provide  an  indirect  link  via  contextual  risk  and  school 
readiness  among  children  in  families  characterized  by  differing 
patterns  of  adversity.  Responsive  exchanges  appear  to  be  positive 
and  development-enhancing  social  experiences,  associated  with 
the  emergence  of  skills  that  prepare  children  for  school  success. 
Findings  from  the  current  study  replicate  both  Bernier  and  col¬ 
leagues  (2010)  and  Vernon-Feagans  (2013),  suggesting  that  re¬ 
sponsivity  is  particularly  important  for  the  development  of  EF.  The 
present  study  demonstrated  that  there  was  not  a  significant  path¬ 
way  between  family  investments  and  EF,  though  there  was  a 
significant  effect  of  responsivity.  Consistent  with  previous  re¬ 
search,  highly  attuned  exchanges  appear  to  facilitate  the  emer¬ 
gence  and  internalization  of  self-regulation.  Through  such  experi¬ 


ences,  children  become  able  to  negotiate  tasks  requiring  response 
inhibition  and  set  shifting,  in  addition  to  the  coordination  of 
intentional  and  cooperative  interactions  that  are  linked  to  the 
emergence  of  social  cognition  and  ToM  (Tomasello  &  Carpenter, 
2007).  Concurrently,  responsivity  is  also  linked  to  skills  in  the 
areas  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  language  capacity  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  beginning  school  (Benson  et  al.,  2013;  Fitzpatrick,  McK¬ 
innon,  Blair,  &  Willoughby,  2014).  Unfortunately,  these  experi¬ 
ences  were  less  likely  in  the  low-SES  immigrant  risk  and  low-SES 
multilevel  risk  homes,  putting  these  children  at  a  relative  disad¬ 
vantage  in  school  readiness.  Thus,  the  present  study  provides 
evidence  that  responsivity  is,  in  fact,  an  important  mechanism 
connecting  risk  and  child  cognition  for  a  variety  of  outcomes  at 
school  entry.  As  others  have  argued,  environmental  exposures 
result  in  the  experiential  canalization  of  particular  cognitive  func¬ 
tions,  and,  although  reversals  are  possible,  the  endurance  of  these 
individual  differences  are  strong  (Blair  &  Raver,  2012).  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  indirect  effects  via  responsivity  (like  investments) 
are  of  small  magnitude  (Mistry  et  al.,  2010).  Thus,  the  outlined 
pathways  are  important,  though  they  are  likely  not  the  only  path¬ 
ways  linking  adversity  and  cognition. 

Similar  to  Lanza  and  colleagues  (2010),  the  present  study  iden¬ 
tified  a  particular  group  of  families  comprised  of  mothers  who  had 
developmental  histories  of  substantial  risk  and  adversity  in  their 
birth  homes.  However,  unlike  Lanza  and  colleagues,  these  mothers 
were  not  currently  single  and  their  children  were  not  experiencing 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  Mediation  Effect  Sizes  as  Partially  Standardized  Indirect  Effects  and  Wald  Tests  Examining  Equivalence  of  Effects 
through  Investments  Versus  Responsivity 


Risk  profile  2  months 

Outcome  4.5  years 

Mediator  18  months 

abp s  ( SE) 

P 

Wald 

P 

Low-SES  immigrant  risk 

Achievement 

Investments 

-.09  (.04) 

.02* 

.16 

.69 

Responsivity 

-.07  (.03) 

.05* 

.36 

Vocabulary 

Investments 

-.12  (.04) 

.01* 

.84 

Responsivity 

-.07  (.03) 

.04* 

.67 

Theory  of  mind 

Investments 

-.10  (.04) 

.02* 

.18 

Responsivity 

-.07  (.04) 

.04* 

.46 

Executive  function 

Investments 

-.04  (.03) 

'  .21 

.55 

Responsivity 

-.07  (.03) 

.03* 

Low-SES  multilevel  risk 

Achievement 

Investments 

-.16  (.06) 

.01* 

.08 

.78 

Responsivity 

-.14  (.06) 

.02* 

Vocabulary 

Investments 

-.21  (.06) 

.00* 

2.81 

.09 

Responsivity 

-.14  (.05) 

.01* 

Theory  of  mind 

Investments 

-.17  (.07) 

.01* 

.10 

.75 

Responsivity 

-.15  (.05) 

.01* 

Executive  function 

Investments 

-.07  (.06) 

.21 

.99 

.31 

Responsivity 

-.15  (.05) 

.01* 

Abuse  history 

Achievement 

Investments 

.03  (.03) 

.18 

.29 

.59 

Responsivity 

.02  (.02) 

.  .33 

Vocabulary 

Investments 

.04  (.03) 

.13 

.62 

.43 

Responsivity 

.02  (.03) 

.56 

Theory  of  mind 

Investments 

.04  (.03) 

.13 

.34 

.56 

Responsivity 

.02  (.03) 

.56 

Executive  function 

Investments 

.02  (.02) 

.33 

.01 

.95 

Responsivity 

.02  (.03) 

.60 

Note.  Reference  category  is  the  low-risk  group.  Indirect  effects  are  calculated  using  the  Sobel  method.  Partially  standardized  indirect  effects  (abps)  are 
given  as  the  product  of  the  unstandardized  indirect  pathways  divided  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  outcome  variable  (a*h/<jy).  Wald  tests  examine  the 
null  hypothesis  that  the  investments  and  responsivity  indirect  effect  sizes  for  a  particular  outcome  and  risk  group  are  equivalent.  Model  covariates:  female 
child,  age,  maternal  language,  birth  weight.  SE  =  standard  error;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 

*>  <  .05. 


difficulties.  In  fact,  children  in  these  homes  had  higher  EF,  and 
similar  achievement,  vocabulary,  and  ToM,  compared  with  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  low-risk  profile.  There  was  a  direct  effect  linking 
membership  in  the  abuse  history  profile  and  higher  EF,  over  and 
above  the  effects  of  the  family  investment  and  process  pathways. 
Intergenerational  studies  have  demonstrated  that  individuals  who 
grow  up  in  dysfunctional  homes  but  marry  into  healthy  relation¬ 
ships  break  cycles  of  deprivation  (Conger,  Schofield,  &  Neppl, 
2012).  Indeed,  functional  paternal  and  sibling  relationships  can 


Table  4 

Direct  Effects  of  Risk  Profile  on  Cognitive  Outcomes  from 
Path  Model 


Direct  Effect 


Low-SES  Immigrant  — »  Achievement 
Low-SES  Immigrant  — »  Vocabulary 
Low-SES  Immigrant  — »  Theory  of  mind 
Low-SES  Immigrant  — *  Executive  function 
Low-SES  Multilevel  — »  Achievement 
Low-SES  Multilevel  — »  Vocabulary 
Low-SES  Multilevel  — >  Theory  of  mind 
Low-SES  Multilevel  — >  Executive  function 
Abuse  History  — ■»  Achievement 
Abuse  History  — >  Vocabulary 
Abuse  History  — »  Theory  of  mind 
Abuse  History  — »  Executive  function 


0  SE  p 


.01  (.06) 

.994 

-.07  (.06) 

.254 

.03  (.06) 

.638 

-.02  (.06) 

.771 

-.02  (.06) 

.767 

-.02  (.06) 

.763 

.06  (.05) 

.277 

.02  (.05) 

.680 

.01  (.04) 

.924 

.06  (.04) 

.172 

.05  (.05) 

.281 

.10  (.05) 

.034 

Note.  SE  =  standard  error;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 


promote  positive  development,  over  and  above  the  effects  of 
positive  interactions  with  maternal  caretakers  (J.  Dunn,  Davies, 
O’Connor,  &  Sturgess,  2000;  Gass,  Jenkins,  &  Dunn,  2007). 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  genetic  factors  have  created  pheno¬ 
typic  similarity  among  high-functioning  children  and  mothers  who 
are  able  to  overcome  adversity  (Doyle  et  al.,  2005). 

This  prospective  birth-cohort  study  employed  longitudinal,  mul¬ 
timethod,  and  multi-informant  data,  including  mother  report,  in¬ 
terviewer  and  videotaped  observation,  assessment,  and  national 
census  data.  Findings  operated  across  assessment  modalities,  re¬ 
ducing  the  likelihood  of  shared  method  variance  bias.  That  being 
said,  there  are  a  few  limitations  that  future  research  should  address. 
First,  a  unique  group  of  immigrants  was  identified  to  be  at  risk. 
However,  the  current  study  did  not  address  other  cultural  pro¬ 
cesses,  such  as  beliefs,  values,  customs,  and  parental  cognitions. 
Although  links  between  parenting  and  child  outcome  did  not  vary 
significantly  between  multilevel-risk  and  low-SES  immigrant  fam¬ 
ilies,  it  is  possible  that  different  mediation  processes  would  have 
been  uncovered  if  other  cultural  measure^  were  included.  Also,  the 
meaning  of  certain  constructs  may  differ  across  cultural  groups 
(Delpit,  2006).  Second,  the  sample  was  more  educated  than  the 
population  and  only  assessed  in  English,  reducing  generalizability. 
Given  that  the  sampling  resulted  in  diminished  variation  on  risk, 
yet  substantial  variance  in  child  outcomes  was  explained  (between 
1 8%  and  26%),  it  is  possible  that  greater  representativeness  may 
have  yielded  even  stronger  effects.  That  being  said,  the  inclusion 
of  non-English-speaking  families  could  have  yielded  an  additional 
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latent  class  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  linked  to  family 
mediators.  Third,  family  mediation  was  considered  for  two  vari¬ 
ables:  (a)  maternal  responsivity,  and  (b)  family  investment.  Both 
of  these  constructs  were  conceptualized  as  overarching  mecha¬ 
nisms,  though  there  may  have  been  differential  mediation  via  the 
subcomponents  of  these  mechanisms  (e.g.,  investments  being  com¬ 
prised  of  both  order  vs.  chaos  and  learning  materials).  Future 
research  might  consider  differential  mediation  effects  via  these 
subcomponents.  Fourth,  all  child  outcomes  were  measured  con¬ 
temporaneously,  preventing  an  examination  of  the  temporal  pri¬ 
macy  of  certain  skills.  Fifth,  given  the  large  number  of  variables 
used  in  the  LCA,  it  is  important  for  different  samples  to  replicate 
the  groups  identified  in  the  present  study.  Finally,  we  did  not 
include  any  measurement  surrounding  the  family  process  contri¬ 
butions  of  fathers  or  other  caregivers  (e.g.,  grandparents,  extended 
family,  nonbiological  caregivers).  The  field  would  benefit  from 
future  studies  that  address  these  gaps. 

From  a  practice  and  policy  perspective,  our  results  add  to  nonex- 
perimental  and  experimental  designs  that  articulate  the  centrality  of 
reducing  poverty  for  the  promotion  of  early  developmental  success.  In 
accordance  with  the  outlined  pathways  throughout  the  early  years, 
initiatives  to  promote  school  success  are  most  effective  when  they 
occur  at  the  earliest  stages  of  life  (Heckman,  2006).  Furthermore,  our 
results  identify  a  subgroup  of  immigrant  families  whose  children  are 
struggling  and  are  in  particular  need  for  resettlement  assistance,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  economic  realm.  These  families  may  be  slipping 
through  the  cracks  of  social  safety  nets  because  of  the  absence  of 
broad-band  risk,  despite  the  presence  of  economic  and  neighborhood 
stress.  In  other  words,  children  within  these  families  may  be  falling 
behind,  partially  because  of  undetected  and  economically  influenced 
factors  that  are  happening  inside  the  home.  It  is  possible  that  these 
families  are  not  coming  to  the  attention  of  educators  and  social  service 
workers,  given  that  there  are  other  families  who  may  be  more  visibly 
at  risk.  Moving  forward,  the  changing  immigration  landscape  neces¬ 
sitates  the  development  of  innovative  ways  for  providing  access  to 
culturally  sensitive  screening,  assessment,  and  interventions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  economic  programming.  Efforts  should  include  programs  that 
promote  school  readiness  via  the  enhancement  of  maternal  respon¬ 
sivity  (e.g.,  Landry  et  al.,  2006),  even  if  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
systematic  family  difficulties  or  a  long  history  of  dysfunction. 
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